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THE HISTOEY 


OP THE 

DECLINE AND FALT. OF THE 
HOMAN EMPIRE 

CHAPTER LII 

THE TWO SIEGES OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE ARABS 
— TlIEIll INVASION OF FRANCE, AND DEFEAT BY 
CHARIA:S MARTEL—CIVIL WAR OP THE OMMIADE8 
AND ABBASSIDKS—LEARNING OF THE ARABS—LUXURY 
OF THE CALIPHS—NAVAL ENTERPRISES ON CRETE, 

SICILY, AND ROME-DECAY AND DIVISION OF THE 

EMPIRE OF THE CALIPHS—DEFEATS AND VICTORIES 
OF THE GREEK EMPERORS 

When the Arabs first issued from the desert, they 
must have been surprised at the ease and rapidity of 
their own success. But, when they advancea in the 
career of victory to the hanks of the Indus and the 
summit of the Pyrenees, when they liad repeatedly 
tried the edge of their scymetars and the energy of 
their faith, tliey miglit he equally astonished that any 
nation could resist their invincible arms, that any 
boundary should confine the dominion of the suc¬ 
cessor of the prophet. The confidence of soldiers and 
fanatics may indeed be excused, since the calm historian 
of the present hour, who strives to follow the rapid 
course of the Saracens, must study to explain by what 
means the church and state were saved from this im- 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


A.a 


pending and^ as it should seem^ from this inevitable 
danger. The deserts of Scythia and Sarmatia might 
be guarded by their extent, their climate, their poverty, 
and the courage of the northern shepherds ; China was 
remote and inaccessible ; but the greatest part of the 
temperate zone was subject to the Mahometan con¬ 
querors, the Greeks were exhausted by the calamities 
of war and the loss of their fairest provinces, and the 
barbarians of Europe might justly tremble at the pre¬ 
cipitate fall of the Gothic monarchy. In this inquiry 
I shall unfold the events that rescued our ancestors of 
Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil 
and religious yoke of the Koran; that protected the 
majesty of Rome, and delayed the servitude of Con¬ 
stantinople ; that invigorated the defence of the Chris¬ 
tians, and scattered among their enemies the seeds of 
division and decay. 

Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from 
Mecca, his disciples appeared in arms under the walls 
of Constantinople.^ They were animated by a genuine 
or fictitious saying of the prophet, that, to the first 
army which besieged the city of the Caesars, their sins 
were forgiven; the long series of Roman triumphs 
would be meritoriously transferred to the conquerors 
of New Rome ; and the wealth of nations was deposited 
in this well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. No 
sooner had the caliph Moawiyah suppressed his rivals 
and established his throne than he aspired to expiate 
the guilt of civil blood by the success and glory of his 
holy expedition ; his preparations by sea and land were 
adequate to the importance of the object; his standard 
was entrusted to Sophian, a veteran warrior, but the 

1 Thcophanes pl^cs the seven years of the siege of Constanti¬ 
nople in the year of our Christian aera 673 (of the Alexandrian 
665, September i), and the peace of the Saracens, four ytSiTS 
afterwards: a glaring inconsistency! which Petavnis, Goar, 
and Pagi (Critica, tom. iv. pp. 63, 64) have struggled to remove. 
Of the Arabians, the He^ra 5 a (a.d. 672 , January 8) is 
assigned by Elroadn, the year 48 (a.d. 668, February 20) by 
Abtilfeda, whose testimony I esteem the most convenient and 
creditable. 
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troops were encouraged by the example and presence 
of Yezid, the son and presumptive heir of the com¬ 
mander of the faithful. The Greeks had little to hope, 
nor had their enemies any reasons of fear, from the 
courage and vigilance of thfe reigning emperor, who 
disgraced the name of Constantine, and imitated only 
the inglorious years of his grandfather Heraclius. 
Without delay or opposition, the naval forces of the 
Saracens passed through the unguarded channel of 
the Hellespont, which even now, under the feeble and 
disorderly government of the Turks, is maintained as 
the natursu bulwark of the capital.* The Arabian 
fleet cast anchor, and the troops were disembarked 
near the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles from the 
city. During many days, from the dawn of light 
to the evening, the line of assault was extended from 
the golden gate to the eastern promontory, and 
the foremost warriors were impelled by the weight 
and effort of the succeeding columns. But the be¬ 
siegers had formed an insufficient estimate of the 
strength and resources of Constantinople. The solid 
and lofty walls were guarded by numbers and dis¬ 
cipline ; the spirit of the Romans was rekindled 
by the last danger of their religion and empire; 
the fugitives from the conquered provinces more 
successfully renewed the defence of Damascus and 
Alexandria; and the Saracens were dismayed by 
the strange and prodigious effects of artificial Are. 
lliis firm and effectual resistance diverted their 
arms to the more easy attempts of plundering the 
European and Asiatic coasts of the Propontis; and, 
after keeping the sea from the month of April to 

* The state and defence of the Dardanelles is exposed in the 
M^moircs of the Baron de Tott (tom. iii. pp. 39 - 97 ), who was 
sent to fortify them against the Russians. From a principal 
actor, 1 should have expected more accurate details; but he 
seems to write for the amusement, rather than the instruction, 
of his reader. Perhaps, on the approach of the enemy, the 
minister of Constantine was occupied, like that of Mustapha, in 
finding two Canary birds who should sing precisely the same 
note. 
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that of September, on the approach of winter they re¬ 
treated fourscore miles from the capital, to the isle of 
Cyzicus, in which they had established their magazine 
of spoil and provisions. So patient was their perse¬ 
verance, or so languid were their operations, that they 
repeated in the six following summers the same attack 
and retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope and 
vigour, till the mischances of shipwreck and disease, 
of the sword and of fire, compelled them to relinquish 
the fruitless enterprise. They might bewail the loss 
or commemorate the martyrdom of thirty thousand 
Moslems, who fell in the siege of Constantinople ; and 
the solemn funeral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the 
curiosity of the Christians themselves. That venerable 
Arab, one of the last of the companions of Mahomet, 
was numbered among the aiisars, or auxiliaries, of 
Medina, who sheltered the head of the flying prophet. 
In his youth he fought, at Bedar and Ohud, under the 
holy standard ; in his mature age he was the friend 
and follower of Ali; and the last remnant of his 
strength and life was consumed in a distant and 
dangerous war against the enemies of the Koran. His 
memory was revered ; but the place of his burial was 
neglected and unknown, during a period of seven 
hundred and eighty years, till the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by Mahomet the Second. A seasonable 
vision (for such are the manufacture of every religion) 
revealed the holy spot at the foot of the walls and the 
bottom of the harbour ; and the mosque of Ayub has 
been deservedly chosen for the simple and martial 
inauguration of the Turkish sultans. 

The event of the siege revived, both in the Eiast and 
West, the reputation of the Homan arms, and cast a 
momentary shade over the glories of the Saracens. 
The Greek ambassador was favourably received at 
Damascus, in a general council of the emirs or 
Koreish ; a peace, or truce, of thirty years was ratified 
between the two empires; and the stipulation of an 
annual tribute, fifty horses of a noble breed, fifty 
slaves, and three thousand pieces of gold, degraded 
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the majesty of the commander of the faithful.® Tlie 
a^ed caliph was desirous of possessing his dominions, 
and ending his days, in tranquillity and repose ; while 
the Moors and Indians trembled at his name, his 
palace and city of Damascus was insulted by the 
Mardaites, or Maroriites, of Mount Libanus, the 
firmest barrier of the empire, till they were disarmed 
and ti-ansplanted by the suspicious policy of the 
Greeks. After the revolt of Arabia and Persia, the 
house of Ommiyah^ was reduced to the kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt; their distress and fear enforced 
their compliance with the pressing demands of the 
Christians ; and the tribute was increased to a slave, 
an horse, and a thousand pieces of gold, for each of 
the three hundred and sixty-five days of the solar 
year. But as soon as the empire was again united by 
the arms and policy of Abdalmalek, be disclaimed a 
badge of servitude not less injurious to his conscience 
than to his pride; he discontinued the payment of 
the tribute; and the resentment of the Greeks was 
disabled from action by the mad tyranny of the second 
Justinian, the just rebellion of his subjects, and the 
frequent change of his antagonists and successors. 
Till the reign of Abdalmalek, the Saracens had been 
content with the free possession of the Persian and 
Roman treasures, in the coin of Chosroes and Caesar. 
By the command of that caliph, a national mint was 
established, both of silver and gold, and the inscrip¬ 
tion of the Dinar, though it might be censured by 
some timorous casuists, proclaimed the unity of the 

* Theophanes, though a Greek, deserved credit for these 
tributes (Chronograph, pp. 295, 296, 300, 301), which are 
confirmed, with some variation, by the Arabic history of 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, pp. 128, vers. Pocock). 

* These domestic revolutions arc related in a clear and 
natural style, in the second volume of Ockley’s history of the 
Saracens, pp. 253-370. Besides our printed authors, he draws 
his materials from the Arabic MSS. of Oxford, which he would 
have more deeply searched, had he been confined to the Bod¬ 
leian library instead of the city jail: a fate how unworthy of 
the man and of his country ! 
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God of Mahomet* Under the reign of the caliph 
Waled, the Greek language and characters were ex¬ 
cluded from the accounts of the public revenue. If 
this change was productive of the invention or familiar 
use of our present numerals, the Arabic or Indian 
cyphers, as tney are commonly styled, a regulation of 
office has promoted the most important discoveries of 
arithmetic, algebra, and the mathematical sciences.* 

W'hilst the caliph Waled sat idle on the throne of 
Damascus, while his lieutenants achieved the conquest 
of Transoxiana and Spain, a third army of Saracens 
overspread the provinces of Asia Minor, and approached 
the borders of the Byzantine capital. But the attempt 
and disgrace of the second siege was reserved for his 
brother Soliman, whose ambition appears to have been 
quickened by a more active and martial spirit. In 
the revolution of the Greek empire, after the tyrant 
Justinian had been punished and avenged, an humble 
secretary, Anastasius or Artemius, was promoted by 
chance or merit to the vacant purple. He was 
alarmed by the sound of war; and his ambassador 
returned from Damascus with the tremendous news 
that the Saracens were preparing an armament by sea 

® Elmacin, who dates the first coinage a.h. 76, a.d. 695, 
five or six years later than the Greek historians, has compared 
the weight of the best or common gold dinar, to the drachm or 
dirhem of Egypt (p. 77), which may be ^ual to two pennies 
(48 grains) of our Troy weight (Hooper’s Enquiry into Ancient 
Measures, pp. 24-36) and equivalent to eight shillings of our 
sterling money. From the same Elmacin and the Arabian 
physicians, some dinars as high as two dirhems, as low as half 
a dirhem, may be deduced. The piece of silver was the dirhem, 
both in value and weight; but an old though fair coin, struck 
at Waset, a.h. 88, and preserved in the Bodleian library, 
wants four grains of the Cairo standard (see the Modem Uni¬ 
versal History, tom. i. p. 548 of the French translation). 

® According to a new though probable notion, maintained 
by M. de ViTlolson (Anecdota Grteca, tom. ii. pp. 152-157), 
our cjrphers are not of Indian or Arabic invention. They were 
used by the Greek and Latin arithmeticians long before the 
age of Boethius. After the extinction of science in the West, 
titey were adopted by the Arabic versions from the original 
MSS. and restored to the Latins about the eleventh century. 
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and land, such as would transcend the experience of 
the past, or the belief of the present, age. The pre¬ 
cautions of Anastasius were not unwoHhy of his 
station or of the impending danger. He issued a 
peremptory mandate that all persons who were not 
provided with the means of subsistence for a three 
years^ siege should evacuate the city; the public 
^naries and arsenals were abundantly replenished ; 
the walls were restored and strengthened; and the 
engines for casting stones, or darts, or fire, were 
stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigantines of 
war, of wliich an additional number was hastily con¬ 
structed. To prevent is safer, as well as more honour¬ 
able, than to repel an attack ; and a design was 
meditated, above the usual spirit of the Greeks, of 
burning the naval stores of the enemy, the cypress 
timber that had been hewn in mount Libanus, and 
was piled along the sea-shore of Phoenicia, for the 
service of the Egyptian fleet. This generous enter¬ 
prise was defeated by the cowardice or treachery of 
the troops who, in the new language of the empire, 
were styled of the Obsequian Theme.’ They murdered 
their chief, deserted their standard in the isle of 
Rhodes, dispersed themselves over the adjacent conti¬ 
nent, and deserved pardon or reward by investing 
with the purple a simple officer of the revenue. The 
name of llieodosius might recommend him to the 
senate and people; but, after some months, he sunk 
into a cloister, and resigned, to the firmer hand of 
Leo the Isaurian, the urgent defence of the capital 
and empire. The most formidable of the Saracens, 
Moslemah the brother of the caliph, was advancing at 
the head of one hundred and twenty tliousand Arabs 
and Persians, the greater part mounted on horses 

^ In the division of the Thenus, or provinces described by 
Constantine Porphyro^nitus (de Themaiibus, 1. i. pp. 9, 10), 
the Obsequium, a Latin appellation of the army and palace, 
was the fourth in the public order. Nice was the metropolis, 
and its jurisdiction extended from the Hellespont over the 
adjacent parts of Bithynia and Phrygia (see the two maps pre¬ 
fixed by Delisle to the Imperium Orientale of Banduri). 
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or camels ; and the successful sieges of Tyana, Amorium, 
and Pergamus were of sufficient duration to exercise 
their skill and to elevate their hopes. At the well- 
known passage of Abydus^ on the Hellespont, the 
Mahometan arms were transported, for the first time, 
from Asia to Europe. From thence, wheeling round 
the Thracian cities of the Propontis, Moslemah invested 
Constantinople on the land side, surrounded his camp 
with a ditch and rampart, prepared and planted his 
engines of assault, and declared, by words and actions, 
a patient resolution of expecting the return of seed¬ 
time and harvest, should the obstinacy of the besieged 
prove equal to his own. 'fhe Greeks would gladly 
have ransomed their religion and empire, by a fine or 
assessment of a piece of gold on the head of each in¬ 
habitant of the city; but the liberal offer was rejected 
with disdain, and the presumption of Moslemah was 
exalted by the speedy approach and invincible force of 
the navies of Egypt and Syria. They are said to have 
amounted to eighteen hundred ships; the number 
betrays their inconsiderable size; and of the twenty 
stout and capacious vessels, whose magnitude impeded 
their progress, each was manned with no more than 
one hundred heavy armed soldiers. This huge armada 
proceeded on a smooth sea and with a gentle gale, to¬ 
wards the mouth of the Bosphorus ; the surface of the 
strait was overshadowed, in the language of the Greeks, 
with a moving forest, and the same fatal night had 
been fixed by the Saracen chief for a general assault by 
sea and land. To allure the confidence of the enemy, 
the emperor had thrown aside the chain that usually 
guarded the entrance of the harbour ; but, while they 
hesitated whether they should seize the opportunity or 
apprehend the snare, the ministers of destruction were 
at hand. The fireshi 4)8 of the Greeks were launched 
against them ; the Arabs, their arms, and vessels, were 
involved in the same flames, the disorderly fugitives 
were dashed against each other or overwhelmed in the 
waves; and 1 no longer find a vestige of the fleet that 
had threatened to extirpate the Roman name. A still 
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more fatal and irreparable loss was that of the caliph 
Soliman^ who died of an indigestion ® in his camp near 
Kinnisrin, or Chalcis in Syria, as he was preparing to 
lead against Constantinople the remaining forces of tlie 
East, 'llie brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a 
kinsman and an enemy; and the throne of an active 
and able Iprince was degraded by the useless and 
pernicious virtues of a bigot. While he started and 
satisfied the scruples of a blind conscience, the siege 
was continued through the winter by the neglect rather 
than by the resolution of the caliph Omar.® llie 
winter proved uncommonly rigorous ; above an hundred 
days the ground was covered with deep snow, and the 
natives of the sultry climes of Egypt and Arabia lay 
torpid and almost lifeless in their frozen camp. They 
revived on the return of spring ; a second effort had 
been made in their favour; and their distress was re¬ 
lieved by the arrival of two numerous fleets, laden 
with corn, and arms, and soldiers; the first from 
Alexandria, of four hundred transports and galleys; 
the second of three hundred and sixty vessels from the 
ports of Africa. But the Greek fires were again kindled, 
and, if the destruction was less complete, it was owing 
to the experience which had taught the Moslems to 
remain at a safe distance, or to the perfidy of the 

* The caliph had emptied two baskets of eggs and of figs, 
which he swallowed alternately, and the repast was concluded 
with marrow and sugar. In one of his pilgrimages to Mecca, 
Soliman ate, at a single meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, six 
fowls, and a huge quantity of the grapes of Tayef. If the bill 
of fare be correct, we must admire the appetite rather than 
the luxury of the sovereign of Asia (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, 
p. 126). 

® See the article of Omar Ben Abdalazir, in the Biblioth^que 
Orientalc (pp. 689, 690), preeferens, says Elmacin (p. 91), 
relimonem suam rebus suis mundanis. He was so desirous 
of being with God that he would not have anointed his ear 
(his own saying) to obtain a perfect cure of his last malady. 
The caliph had only one shirt, and in an age of luxury his 
annual expense was no more than two drachms (Abulpharagius, 
p. 131). Haud diu gavisus eo principe fuit orbis Moslemus 
(Abulfeda, p. 127). 
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E^gyptiaa mariners^ who deserted with their ships to 
the emperor of the Christains. The trade and navi|j^ation 
of the capital were restored ; and the produce of the 
fisheries supplied the wants, and even the luxury, of 
the inhabitants. But the calamities of famine and 
disease were soon felt by the troops of Moslemah, and, 
as the former was miserably assuaged, so the latter 
was dreadfully propagated, by the pernicious nutriment 
which hunger compelled them to extract from the most 
unclean or unnatural food. The spirit of con<jnest, and 
even of enthusiasm, was extinct: the Saracens could 
no longer straggle beyond their lines, either single 
or in small parties, without exposing themselves to the 
merciless retaliation of the 'ITiracian peasants. An 
army of Bulgarians was attracted from the Danube by 
the gifts and promises of Leo ; and these savage auxi> 
liaries made some atonement for the evils which they 
had inflicted on the empire, by the defeat and slaughter 
of twenty-two thousand Asiatics. A report was dex¬ 
terously scattered tliatthe Franks, the unknown nations 
of the Latin world, were arming by sea and laud in the 
defence of the Christian cause, and their formidable 
aid was expected with far different sensations in the 
camp and city. At length, after a siege of thirteen 
months,the hopeless Moslemah received from the 
caliph the welcome permission to retreat. Tlie march 
of the Arabian cavalry over the Hellespont and through 
the provinces of Asia was executed without delay or 
molestation ; but an army of their brethren had been 
cut to pieces on the side of Bithynia, and the remains 
of the fleet was so repeatedly damaged by tempest and 
fire that only five galleys entered the port of Alexandria 
to relate the tale of their various and almost incredible 
disasters. 

Both Nicephorus and Theophancs agree that the siege of 
Constantinople was raised the 15th of August (a.D. 718); but, 
as the former, our best witness, affirms that it continued 
thirteen months, the latter must be mistaken in supposing 
that it began on the same day of the preceding year. 1 do 
not find that Pagi has remarked this inconsistency. 
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In the two sieges^ the deliverance of Constantinople 
may be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and 
tlie real efficacy of the Greek fire.^^ The important 
secret of compounding and directing this artificial flame 
was imparted by Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis in 
Syria, who deserted from the service of the caliph to 
that of the emperor. The skill of a chymist and 
engineer was equivalent to the succour of fleets and 
armies ; and this discovery or improvement of the 
military art was fortunately reserved for the distress¬ 
ful period, when the degenerate Romans of the East 
were incapable of contending with the warlike en¬ 
thusiasm and youthful vigour of the Saracens. The 
historian who presumes to analyse this extraordinary 
composition should suspect his own ignorance and that 
of his Byzantine guides, so prone to the marvellous, so 
careless, and in tliis instance so jealous, of the truth. 
From their obscure and perhaps fallacious hints, it 
should seem that the principal ingredient of the Greek 
fire was the naptha/^ or liquid bitumen, a light, 
tenacious, and inflammable oil,^* which springs from 

Our sure and indefatigable guide in the middle ages and 
Byzantine history, Charles du Fresne du Cange, has treated in 
several places of the Greek fire, and his collections leave few 
gleanings behind. 

Theophanes styles him dpxiT^KTue (p. 295). Cedrenus 
(p. 437) brings this artist from (the ruins of) Heliopolis in 
Egypt; and chemistry was indeed the peculiar science of the 
Egyptians. 

The naptha, the oleum incendiarium of the history of 
Jerusalem jpesi. Dei per Francos, p. 1167), the Oriental 
fountain of James de Vitry ( 1 . iii. c. 84), is introduced on slight 
evidence and strong probability. Cinnamus (L vi. p. 165) c^ls 
the Greek fire irup MrfSiKdv; and the naptha is known to 
abound l^etween the Tigris and the Caspian Sea. According 
to Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 109) it was subservient to the revenge 
of Medea, and in either etymology the iXaiop Mrjdlas or MT/defat 
(Procop. de Bell. Gothic. 1 , iv. c. ii) may fairly signify this 
liquid bitumen. 

On the different sorts of oils and bitumens, see Dr. 
Watson's (the present bishop of Llandaff’s) Chemical Essays, 
vol iii. essay i.. a classic book, the best adapted to infuse the 
taste and knowledge of chemistry. The less perfect ideas of 
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the earth and catches fire as soon as it comes in con¬ 
tact with the air. The naptha was mingled, I know 
not by what methods or in what proportions, with 
sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted from ever¬ 
green firs. From this mixture, which produced a 
thick smoke and a loud explosion, proceeded a fierce 
and obstinate flame, which not only rose in perpendi¬ 
cular ascent, but likewise burnt with equal vehemence 
in descent or lateral progress ; instead of being ex¬ 
tinguished, it was nourished and quickened, by the 
element of water ; and sand, urine, or vinegar were 
the only remedies that could damp the fury of this 
powerful agent, which was justly denominated by the 
Greeks the liquid or the maritime fire. For the annoy¬ 
ance of the enemy it was employed with equal effect, 
by sea and land, in battles or in sieges. It was either 
jKiured from the rampart in large boilers, or launched 
in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows 
and javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, which 
had deeply imbibed the inflammable oil: sometimes it 
was deposited in fireships, the victims and instruments 
of a more ample revenge, and was most commonly 
blown through long tubes of copper, which w'ere planted 
on the prow of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the 
mouths of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a stream 
of liquid and consuming fire. This important art was 
preserved at Constantinople, as the palladium ofthestate; 
the galleys and artillery might occasionally be lent to 
the allies of Rome ; but the composition of the Greek 
fire was concealed with the most jealous sqfuple, and 
the terror of the enemies was increased and prolonged 
by their ignorance and surprise. In the treatise of 
the Administration of the Empire the royal author 
suggests the answers and excuses that might best 
elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate demands 

the ancients may be found in Strabo (Geograph. 1 . xvi. p, 1078), 
and Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 108, 109): Huic [Napthae] magna 
c^natio est igjnium, transiliuntque protinus in earn undecunque 
visam. Of our travellers I am best pleased with Otter (tom. i. 
pp. 153, 158). 
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of the barbarians. They should he told that the 
mystery of the Greek fire had been revealed by an 
angel to the first and greatest of the Constantines, with 
a sacred injunction that this gift of heaven, this peculiar 
•-blessing of the Romans, should never be communicated 
to any foreign nation ; that the prince and subject were 
alike bound to religious silence under the temporal and 
spiritual penalties of treason and sacrilege; and that 
the impious attempt would provoke the sudden and 
supernatural vengeance of the God of the Christians, 
iiy these precautions, the secret was confined, above 
four hundred years, to the Romans of the East; and, 
at the end of the eleventh century, the Pisans, to whom 
every sea and every art were familiar, suffered the 
effects, without understanding the composition, of the 
(ireek fire. It was at length either discovered or stolen 
by the Mahometans; and, in the holy wars of Syria 
and Egypt, they retorted an invention, contrived 
against themselves, on the heads of the Christians. A 
knight, who despised the swords and lances of the 
Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own 
fears, and those of his companions, at the sight and 
sound of the mischievous engine that discharged a 
torrent of tlie Greek fire, the feu Gregeois, as it is 
styled by the more early of the French writers. It 
came flying through the air, says Joinville,'® like a 
w’inged long-tailed dragon, about the thickness of an 
hogshead, with the report of thunder and the velocity 
of lightning; and the darkness of the night was dis¬ 
pelled by this deadly illumination. Tlie use of the 
Greek or, as it might now be called, of the Saracen 
fire was continued to the middle of the fourteenth 
century,'® when the scientific or casual compound 

Histoirc de St. Louis, p. 39, Paris, 1668 ; p. 44, Paris, dc 
rimprimeric Royale, 1761. The former of these editions is 
precious for the observations of Ducange; the latter, for the 
pure and original text of Joinville. We must have recourse to 
the text to discover that the feu Gregeois was shot with a pile 
or javelin, from an engine that acted like a sling. 

The vanity, or envy, of shaking the established property of 
Fame has tempted some moderns to carry gimpowder atove 
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of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal effected a new re¬ 
volution in the art of war and the history of man- 
kind.i7 

Constantinople and the Greek Are mi^ht exclude the 
Arabs from the Eastern entrance of Europe ; but in 
the West, on tlie side of the Pyrenees, the provinces 
of Gaul were threatened and invaded by the conquerors 
of Spain.The decline of the French monarchy 
invited the attack of these insatiate fanatics, ’llie 
descendants of Clovis had lost the inheritance of his 
martial and ferocious spirit; and their misfortune or 
demerit has affixed the epithet of lazy to the last kings 

the fourteenth (see Sir William Temple, Dutens, &c.), and the 
Greek fire above the seventh, century (see the Saluste du Pre¬ 
sident des Brosses, tom. ii. p. 381); but their evidence, which 
precedes the vulgar aera of the invention, is seldom clear or 
satisfacto^, and subsequent writers may be suspected of fraud 
or credulity. In the earliest sieges some combustibles of oil 
and sulphur have been used, and the Greek fire has some 
affinities*with gunpowder both in nature and effects: for the 
antiquity of the first, a passage of Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1 . 
iv. c. II), for that of the second, some facts in the Arabic history 
of Spain (a.d. 1249, 1312, 1332, Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. ii. pp. 
6, 7, 8), are the most difficult to elude. 

That extraordinary man. Friar Bacon, reveals two of the 
ingredients, saltpetre and sulphur, and conceals the third in 
a sentence of mysterious gibberish, as if he dreaded the con¬ 
sequences of his own discovery (Biographia Britannica, vol. i. 
p. 430, new edition). 

For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs 
by Charles Martel, see the Historia Arabum (c. ii, 12, 13, 
14) of Roderic Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, who had before 
him the Christian chronicle of Isidore Pacensis, and the 
Mahometan history of Novairi, The Moslems are silent or 
concise in the account of their losses ; but M. Cardonne (tom. i. 
pp. 129, 130, 131) has given a pure and simple account of 
all that he could collect from I bn Halikan, Hidjasi, and an 
anonymous writer. The texts of the chronicles of France, and 
lives of saints, are inserted in the Collection of Bouquet 
(tom. iii.) and the Annals of Pagi, who (tom. iii. under the 
proper years) has restored the chronology, which is anticipated 
six years in the Annals of Baronius. The Dictionary of Bayle 
(Abderanu and Nunuxa) has more merit for lively reflection 
than original research. 
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of the Merovingian race.“ They ascended the throne 
tvithout power, and sunk into the grave without a 
name. A country palace, in the neighbourhood of 
Compiegne,^ was allotted for their residence or prison ; 
but each year, in the month of March or May, they 
were conducted in a waggon drawn by oxen to the 
assembly of the Franks, to give audience to foreign 
ambassadors, and to ratify the acts of the mayor of the 
palace, lliat domestic officer was become the minister 
of the nation, and the master of the prince. A public 
employment was converted into the patrimony of a 
private family ; the elder Pepin left a king of mature 
years under the guardianship of his own widow and 
her child; and these feeble regents were forcibly dis¬ 
possessed by the most active of his bastards. A govern¬ 
ment, half savage and half corrupt, was almost 
dissolved; and the tributary dukes, the provincial 
counts, and the territorial lords were tempted to 
despise the weakness of the monarch and to imitate 
the ambition of the mayor. Among these independent 
chiefs, one of the boldest and most successful was 
Eudes, duke of Aquitain, who, in the southern pro¬ 
vinces of Gaul, usurped the authority and even the 
title of king. The Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks 
assembled under the standard of this Christian hero ; 
he repelled the first invasion of the Saracens; and 
Zama, lieutenant of the caliph, lost his army and his 
life under the walls of Toulouse. The ambition of his 

Eginhart. de VitA Caroli Magni, c. ii. pp. 13-18, edit. 
Schmink, Utrecht, 1711. Some modern critics accuse the 
minister of Charlemagne of exaggerating the weakness of the 
Merovingians; but the general outline is just, and the French 
reader will for ever repeat the beautiful lines of Boileau’s 
Lutrin. 

* Mamaccae on the Oise, between Compi^gne and Noyon, 
which Eginhart calls perparvi reditus villam (see the notes, and 
the map of ancient France for Dom. Bouquet’s Collection). 
Compendium, or Compi^gne, was a palace of more dignity 
(Hadrian. Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 152), and that laughing 
philosopher, the Abb^ Galliani (Dialogues sur le Commerce 
des Bleds), may truly affirm that it was the residence of the rots 
trfes ChrCiiens et tr6s chevelus. 
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successors was stimulated by reveng:e ; they re passed 
the Pyrenees with the means and the resolution of 
conquest. The advantag^eous situation which had 
recommended Narboniie*^ as the first Roman colony 
was again chosen by the Moslems; they claimed the 
province of Septimania, or Languedoc, as a just de¬ 
pendence of the JSpanish monarchy : the vineyards of 
Gascony and the city of Bordeaux were possessed 
by the sovereign of Damascus and Samarcand ; and 
the south of France, from the mouth of the Garonne 
to that of the Rhone, assumed the manners and re¬ 
ligion of Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit 
of Abdalrahman, or Abderame, who had been restored 
by the caliph Hashem t^) the wishes of the soldiers and 
people of Spain. Tliat veteran and daring commander 
adjudged to the obedience of the prophet whatever yet 
remained of France or of Europe; and prepared to 
execute the sentence, at the head of a formidable host, 
in the full confidence of surmounting all opposition, 
either of nature or of man. His first care was to 
suppress a domestic rebel, who commanded the most 
important'passes of the Pyrenees : Muiiuza, a Moorish 
chief, had accepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain ; 
and Eudes, from a motive of private or public interest, 
devoted his beauteous daughter to the embraces of the 
African misbeliever. But the strongest fortresses of 
Cerdagne were invested by a superior force ; the rebel 
was overtaken and slain in the mountains; and his 
widow was sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify the 
desires, or more probably the vanity, of the commander 
of the faithful. From the Pyrenees Abderame pro¬ 
ceeded without delay to the passage of the Rhone and 
the siege of Arles. An army of Christians attempted 
the relief of the city ; the tombs of their leaders were 

2 ^ Even before that colony, A.U.C. 630 (Velleius Patercul. i. 
lO, in the time of Polybius (Hist. 1 . in. p. 265, edit. Gronov.), 
Narbonne was a Celtic town of the first eminence, and one of 
the most northern places of the known world (d'Anville, Notice 
de TAncienne Gaule, p. 473). 
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yet visible in the thirteenth century ; and many 
thousands of their dead bodies were carried down the 
rapid stream into the Mediterranean sea. The arms 
of Abderame were not less successful on the side of the 
<iceaii. He passed without opposition the Garonne 
and Dordogne, which unite their waters in the gulf of 
Bordeaux; but he found, beyond those rivers, the 
camp of the intrepid Eudes, who had formed a second 
army, and sustained a second defeat, so fatal to the 
Christians that, according to their sad confession, God 
alone could reckon the number of the slain. The 
victorious Saracen overran the provinces of Aquitain, 
whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than lost, in 
the modern appellations of l*erigord, Saintonge, and 
Poitou : his standards were planted on the walls, or at 
least before the gates, of Tours and of Sens ; and his 
detachments over8{)read the kingdom of Burgundy, as 
far as the well-known cities of Lyons and Besan^on. 
Tlie memory of these devastations, for Abderame did 
not spare the country or the people, was long preserved 
by tradition ; and the invasion of France by the Moors 
or Mahometans affords the groundwork of those fables 
which have been so wildly disfigured in the romances 
of chivalry and so elegantly adorned by the Italian 
muse. In the decline of society and art, the deserted 
cities could supply a slender booty to the Saracens ; 
their richest spoil was found in the churches and 
monasteries, which they stripped of their ornaments 
and delivered to the flames ; and the tutelar saints, 
both Hilary of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, forgot 
their miraculous powers in the defence of their own 
sepulchres. A victorious line of march had been pro¬ 
longed above a thousand miles from the rock of Gibral¬ 
tar to the banks of the Loire ; the repetition of an equal 
space would have carried the Saracens to the confines 
of Poland and the Highlands of Scotland : the Rhine 
is not more impassable than the Nile or Euphrates, 
and the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval 
combat into the mouth of the lliames. Perhaps the 
interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in 

▼OI4. VI, B 
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the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits mi^ht demon¬ 
strate to a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of 
the revelation of Mahomet. 2 * 

From such calamities was Christendom delivered by 
the genius and fortune of one man. Charles, the 
illegitimate sou of the elder Pepin, was content with 
the titles of mayor or duke of the Franks, but he 
deserved to become the father of a line of kings. In 
a laborious administration of twenty-four years, he re¬ 
stored and supported the dignity of the throne, and 
the rebels of Germany and Gaul were successively 
crushed by the activity of a warrior, who, in the same 
campaign, could display his banner on the Elbe, the 
Rhone, and the shores of the ocean. In the public 
danger, he was summoned by the voice of his country ; 
and his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to 
appear among the fugitives and suppliants. Alas !’* 
exclaimed the Franks, what a misfortune ! what an 
indignity 1 We have long heard of the name and con¬ 
quests of the Arabs : we were apprehensive of their 
attack from the East; they have now conquered Spain, 
and invade our country on the side of the West. Yet 
their numbers, and (since they have no buckler) their 
arms, are inferior to our own.” If you follow my 
advice,” replied the prudent mayor of the palace, “ you 
will not interrupt their march, nor precipitate your 
attack. They are like a torrent, which it is dangerous 
to stem in its career. The thirst of riches, and the 
consciousness of success, redouble their valour, and 
valour is of more avail than arms or nurn hers. Be 
patient till they have loaded themselves with the en¬ 
cumbrance of wealth. The possession of wealth will 
divide their counsels and assure your victory.” lliis 

® Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosque would 
have produced a volume of controversy so elegant and in¬ 
genious as the sermons lately preached by Mr. White, the 
Arabic professor, at Mr. Bampton's lecture. His observations 
on the character and religion of Mahomet are always adapted 
to his argument, and generally founded in truth and reason. 
He sustains the part of a lively and eloquent advocate; and 
sometimes rises to the merit of an historian and philosopher. 
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iubtle policy is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian 
writers; and the situation of Charles will suggest a 
more narrow and selfish motive of procrastination : the 
secret desire of humbling the pride^ and wasting the 
{yrovinces, of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It is yet 
more probable that the delays of Charles were inevit¬ 
able and reluctant. A standing army was unknown 
under the first and second race; more than half the 
kingdom was now in the hands of the Saracens; 
according to their respective situation, the Franks 
of Neustria and Austrasia were too conscious or too 
careless of the impending danger; and the voluntary 
aids of the Gepiaae and Germans were separated by 
a long interval from the standard of the C'hristian 
general. No sooner had he collected his forces than 
he sought and found the enemy in the centre of France, 
between Tours and Poitiers. His well-conducted 
march was covered by a range of hills, and Abderame 
appears to have been surprised by his une^^cted 
presence. The nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe 
advanced with equal ardour to an encounter which 
would change the history of the whole world. In 
the six first days of desultory combat, the horsemen and 
archers of the East maintained their advantage; but 
in the closer onset of the seventh day the Orientals 
were oppressed by the strength and stature of the 
Germans, who, with stout hearts and iron hands, 
asserted the civil and religious freedom of their pos¬ 
terity. The epithet of Martel, the Hammer, which 
has been added to the name of Charles, is expressive 
of his weighty and irresistible strokes: the valour of 
Eudes was excited by resentment and emulation ; and 
their companions, in the eye of history, are the true 
Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. After a bloody 
field, in which Abderame was slain, the Saracens, in 
the close of the evening, retired to their camp. In the 
disorder and despair of the night, the various tribes of 
Yemen and Damascus, of Africa and Spain, were pro¬ 
voked to turn their arms against each other: the 
remains of their host was suddenly dissolved, and each 
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einir consulted his safety by an hasty and separate 
retreat. At the dawn of day, the stillness of an 
hostile camp was suspected by the victorious Chris¬ 
tians : on the report of their spies, they ventured to 
explore the riches of the vacant tents; but, if we 
except some celebrated relics, a small portion of the 
spoil was restored to the innocent and lawful owners. 
The joyful tidings were soon diffused over the Catholic 
world, and the monks of Italy could affirm and believe 
that three hundred and fifty, or three hundred and 
seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans had been 
crushed by the hammer of Charles while no more 
than fifteen hundred Christians were slain in the field 
of Tours. But this incredible tale is sufficiently dis¬ 
proved by the caution of the French general, who 
apprehended the snares and accidents of a pursuit, and 
dismissed his German allies to their native forests. 
The inactivity of a conqueror betrays the loss of 
strength and blood, and the most cruel execution is 
inflicted, not in the ranks of battle, but on the backs of 
a flying enemy. Yet the victory of the Franks was 
complete and final; Aquitain was recovered by the 
arms of Eudes ; the Arabs never resumed the conquest 
of Gaul, and they were soon driven beyond the 
Pyrenees by Charles Martel and his valiant race.^* It 
might have been expected that the saviour of Christen¬ 
dom would have been canonised, or at least applauded, 

® These numbers are stated by Paul Warnefrid, the deacon 
of Aquileiafde Gestis Langobard. 1 . vi. p. 921, edit. Grot.), and 
Anaslasius, the librarian of the Roman church (in Vit. Gregorii 
11.), who tells a miraculous story of three consecrated spunges, 
which rendered invulnerable.the French soldiers among whom 
they had been shared. It should seem that in his letters to 
the pope Endes usur|)ed the honour of the victory, for which he 
is chastised by the French annalists, who, with equal falsehood, 
accuse him of inviting the Saracens. 

3 * Narbonne, and the rest of Septimania, was recovered by 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, a.d. 755 (Pagi, Critica, tom. 
iii. p. 300). Thirty-seven years afterwards it was pillaged by a 
sudden inroad of the Arabs, who employed the captives in the 
construction of the mosque of Cordova (de Guignes, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. i. p. 354). 
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by the gratitude of the clergy, who are indebted to his 
sword for their present existence. But in the public 
distress the mayor of the palace had been compelled to 
apply the riches, or at least the revenues, of the bishops 
dnd abbots to the relief of the state and the reward 
of the soldiers. His merits were forgotten, his sacri¬ 
lege alone was remembered, and, in an epistle to a 
Carlovingian prince, a Gallic synod presumes to de¬ 
clare that his ancestor was damned ; that on the open¬ 
ing of his tomb the spectators were affirighted by a 
smell of fire and the aspect of a horrid dragon; and 
that a saint of the times was indulged with a pleasant 
vision of the soul and body of Charles Martel burning, 
to all eternity, in the abyss of hell.^ 

llie loss of an army, or a province, in the Western 
world was less painful to the court of Damascus than 
the rise and progress of a domestic competitor. Except 
among the Syrians, the caliphs of the house of Ommiyah 
had never been the objects of the public favour, llie 
life of Mahomet recorded their perseverance in idolatry 
and rebellion; their conversion had been reluctant, 
their elevation irregular and factious, and their throne 
was cemented with the most holy and noble blood of 
Arabia. ITie best of their race, the pious Omar, was 
dissiitished with his own title; their personal virtues 
were insufficient to justify a departure from the order 
of succession ; and the eyes and wishes of the faithful 
were turned towards the line of Hashem and the kindred 
of the apostle of God. Of these the Fatimites were 
either rash or pusillanimous; but the descendants of 
Abbas cherished, with courage and discretion, the 
hopes of their rising fortunes. From an obscure re¬ 
sidence in Syria, they secretly despatched their agents 
and missionaries, wno preached in the Eastern pro- 

2 * This pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the Germanic, 
the grandson of Charlemagne, and most probably composed by 
the pen of the artful Hincmar, is dated in the year 858, and 
signed by the bishops of the provinces of Rheims and Rouen 
(Baronius, Annal. Eccles. A.D. 741; Fleury, Hist. Eccl^s. tom. 
X. pp. 514-516). Yet Baronius himself, and the French critics, 
reject with contempt this episcopal fiction. 
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vinces their hereditary indefeasible right; and Mo¬ 
hammed^ the son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, the son 
of Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, gave audience to 
the deputies of Chorasan, and accepted their free gift 
of four hundred thousand pieces of gold. After the 
death of Mohammed, the oath of allegiance was ad¬ 
ministered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a numerous 
band of votaries, who expected only a signal and a 
leader; and the governor of Chorasan continued to 
deplore his fruitless admonitions and the deadly 
slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till he himself, 
with all his adherents, was driven from the city and 
palace of Meru, by the rebellious arms of Abu Moslem.^ 
That maker of kings, the author, as he is named, of 
the call of the Abbassides, was at length rewarded for 
his presumption of merit with the usual gratitude of 
courts. A mean, perhaps a foreign, extraction could 
not repress the aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. 
Jealous of his wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of 
his own blood, and of that of others, he could boast 
with pleasure, and possibly with truth, that he had 
destroyed six hundred thousand of his enemies; and 
such was the intrepid gravity of his mind and counte¬ 
nance that he was never seen to smile except on a day 
of battle. In the visible s^aration of parties, the 
green was consecrated to the Fatimites ; the Ommiades 
were distinguished by the white ; and the Uack, as the 
most adverse, was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. 
Their turbans and garments were stained with that 
gloomy colour; two black standards, on pike-staves 
nine cubits long, were borne aloft in the van of Abu 
Moslem; and their allegorical names of the night 
and the shadow obscurely represented the indissoluble 
union and perpetual succession of the line of Hashem. 

» The steed and the saddle which had carried any of his 
wives were instantly killed or burnt, lest they should be after¬ 
wards mounted by a male. Twelve hundred mules or camels 
were required for his kitchen furniture; and the daily consumpH 
tion amounted to three thousand cakes, an hundred sheep, be* 
sides oxen, poultry, &c. (Abulpharagius, Hist. Dynast, p. X40). 
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From the Indus to the Euphrates, the East was con¬ 
vulsed by the quarrel of the white and the black 
factions; the Abbassides were most frequently victori¬ 
ous ; but their public success was clouded by the 
personal misfortune of their chief. The court of 
^‘Damascus, awakening from a long slumber, resolved 
to prevent the pilgrimage of Mecca, which Ibrahim 
had undertaken with a splendid retinue, to recommend 
himself at once to the favour of the prophet and of 
the people. A detachment of cavalry intercepted his 
march and arrested his person ; and the unhappy 
Ibrahim, snatched away from the promise of untasted 
royalty, expired in iron fetters in the dungeons of 
Haran. His two younger brothers, Saffah and Almansor, 
eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay concealed 
at Cufa, till the zeal of the people and the approach 
of his eastern friends allowed them to expose their 
persons to the impatient public. On Friday, in the 
dress of a caliph, in the colours of the sect, Saffah 
proceeded with religious and military pomp to the 
mosque ; ascending the pulpit, he prayed and preached 
as the lawful successor of Mahomet; and, after his 
departure, his kinsmen bound a willing people by an 
oath of fidelity. But it was on the banks of the ^b, 
and not in the mosque of Cufa, that this important 
controversy was deternuned. Every advantage ap¬ 
peared to be on the side of the white faction : the 
authority of established government ; an army of an 
hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth 
part of that number; and the presence and merit of 
the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last of the 
house of Ommiyah. Before his accession to the throne, 
he had deserved, by his Georgian warfare, the honour¬ 
able epithet of the ass of Mesopotamia; ^ and he might 

^ Hamar, He bad been governor of Mesopotamia, and 
the Arabic proverb praises the courage of that warlike breed of 
asses who never fly from an enemy. The surname of Mervan 
may justify the comparison of Homer (Iliad v. 557, &c,), and 
both will silence the modems, who consider the ass as a stupid 
and ignoble emblem (d’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 558). 
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have been ranked among: the g^reatest princes, liad not, 
says Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed that moment 
for the ruin of his family: a decree agfainst which all 
human prudence and. fortitude must strug^gle in vain. 
The orders of Mervan were mistaken or disobeyed ; 
the return of his horse, from which he had dismounted 
on a necessary occasion, impressed tlie belief of his 
death ; and the enthusiasm of the black squadrons was 
ably conducted by Abdallah, the uncle of his com¬ 
petitor. After an irretrievable defeat, the caliph 
escaped to Mosul; hut the colours of the Abbassides 
were displayed from the rampart; he suddenly re¬ 
passed the Tigris, cast a melancholy look on his 
palace of Haran, crossed the Euphrates, abandoned 
the fortifications of Damascus, and, without halting in 
Palestine, pitched his last and fatal camp at Busir on 
the banks of the Nile.^ His speed was urged by the 
incessant diligence of Abdallah, who in every step of 
the pursuit acquired strength and reputation; the 
remains of the white faction were finally vanquished 
in Egypt; and the lance, which terminated the life 
and anxiety of Mervan, was not less Nvelcome perhaps 
to the unfortunate than to the victorious chief. The 
merciless inquisition of the conqueror eradicated the 
most distant branches of the hostile race : their bones 
were scattered, their memory was accursed, and the 
martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly revenged on 
the posterity of his tyrants. Fourscore of the Om- 
miades, who had yielded to the faith or clemency of 
their foes, were invited to a banouet at Damascus. 
The laws of hospitality were violated by a promiscuous 
massacre; the board was spread over their fallen 
bodies; and the festivity of the guests was enlivened 
by the music of their dying groans. By the event of 

* Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of Busir, 
or Busiris, so famous in Greek fable. The first, where Mervan 
was slain, was to the west of the Nile, in the province of Fiura. 
or Arsinoe ; the second in the Delta, in the l^bennytic nome; 
the third, near the p)rramid8; the fourth, which was destroyed 
by Diocletian (see above, vol. i. p. 439), in the Thebais. 
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the civil war the dynasty of the Abbassides was firmly 
established ; but the Christians only could triumph in 
the mutual hatred and common loss of the disciples of 
Mahomet. 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by the 
Sword of war might have been speedily retrieved in 
the succeeding generation, if the consequences of the 
revolution had not tended to dissolve the power and 
unity of the empire of the Saracens. In the pro¬ 
scription of the Ommiades, a royal youth of the name 
of Abdalrahman alone escaped the rage of his enemies, 
who hunted the wandering exile from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the valleys of mount Atlas. His pre¬ 
sence in the neighbourhood of Spain revived the zeal 
of the white faction. 'Hie name and cause of the 
Abbassides had been first vindicated by the Persians ; 
the West had been pure from civil arms; and the 
servants of the abdicated family still held, by a pre¬ 
carious tenure, the inheritance of their lands and the 
offices of government. Strongly prompted by grati¬ 
tude, indignation, and fear, they invited the grandson 
of the caliph Hashem to ascend the throne of his an¬ 
cestors ; and, in his desperate condition, the extremes 
of rashness and prudence were almost the same. The 
acclamations of the people saluted his landing on the 
coast of Andalusia ; and, after a successful struggle, 
Abdalrahman established the throne of Cordova, and 
was the father of the Ommiades of Spain, who reigned 
above two hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic 
to the Pyrenees. He slew in battle a lieutenant of 
the Abbassides, who had invaded his dominions with 
a fleet and army : the head of Ala, in salt and cam- 
phire, was suspended by a daring messenger before 
the palace of Mecca; and the caliph Almansor re- 
ioiced in his safety, that he was removed by seas and 
lands from such a formidable adversary. Their mutual 
designs or declarations of offensive war evaporated 
without effect; but, instead of opening a door to the 
conmuest of Europe, Spain was dissevered from the 
trunk of the monarchy, engaged in perpetual hostility 
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with the East, and inclined to peace and friendship 
with the Christian sovereigns of Constantinople and 
France. The example of the Ommiades was imitated 
by the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the Edrissites 
of Mauritania, and the more powerful Fatimites of 
Africa and Egypt In the tentn century, the chair of 
Mahomet was disputed by three caliphs or commanders 
of the faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and 
Cordova, excommunicated each other, and agreed only 
in a principle of discord, that a sectary is more odious 
and criminal than an unbeliever. 

Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, yet 
the Abbassides were never tempted to reside either in 
the birthplace or the city of the prophet. Damascus was 
disgraced by the choice, and polluted with the blood, of 
the Ommiades; and, after some hesitation, Almansor, 
the brother and successor of Saffah, laid the founda¬ 
tions of Bagdad, the Imperial seat of his posterity 
during a reign of five hundred years.® ^fhe chosen 
spot is on the eastern bank of the Tigris, about fifteen 
miles above the ruins of Modain ; the double wall was 
of a circular form ; and such was the rapid increase of 
a capital, now dwindled to a provincial town, that the 
funeral of a popular saint might be attended by eight 
hundred thousand men and sixty thousand women of 
Bagdad and the adjacent villages. In this city ofycacc^ 
amidst the riches of the E^st, the Abbassides soon dis¬ 
dained the abstinence and frugality of the first caliphs, 
and aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Persian 
kings. After his wars and buildings, Almansor left 
behind him in gold and silver about thirty millions 

^ The foundations of Bagdad were laid a.h. 145, A.D. 76a; 
Mostasem. the last of the Abbassides, was taken and put 
to death by the Tartars, a.h. 656, a.d. 1258, the 20th of Feb¬ 
ruary. 

M Medinat al Salem, Dar al Salem. Urbs pacis, or, as is 
more neatly compounded by the Byzantine writers, 

(Irenopolis). There is some dispute concerning the etymology 
of Bagdad, but the first syllable is allowed to signify a ^den, 
in the Persian tongue; the garden of Dad. a Christian hermit* 
whose cell had been the only habitation on the spot. 
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sterling; and this treasure was exhausted in a few 
years by the vices or virtues of his children. His son 
Mahadi^ in a single pilgrimage to Mecca^ expended six 
millions of dinars of gold. A pious and charitable 
motive may sanctify the foundation of cisterns and 
"“caravanseras, which he distributed along a measured 
road of seven hundred miles ; but his train of camels, 
laden with snow, could serve only to astonish the 
natives of Arabia, and to refresh the fruits and liquors 
of the royal banquet. The courtiers would surely 
praise the liberality of his grandson Almamon, who 
gave away four-fifths of the income of a province, 
a sum of two millions four hundred thousand gold 
dinars, before he drew his foot from the stirrup. At 
the nuptials of the same prince, a thousand pearls of 
the largest size were showered on the head of the 
bride,and a lottery of lands and houses displayed the 
capricious bounty of fortune. The glories of the court 
were brightened rather than impaired in the decline 
of the empire ; and a Greek ambassador might admire 
or pity the magnificence of the feeble Moctader. “ The 
cabph's whole army,"' says the historian Abulfeda, 
both horse and foot, was under arms, which together 
made a body of one hundred and sixty thousand men. 
His state-officers, the favourite slaves, stood near him 
in splendid apparel, their belts glittering with gold and 
gems. Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, four 

Reliquii in aerario sexcenlies milies mille stateres, ct quater 
ct vicies millics mille aurcos aureos. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, 
p. 126. I have reckoned the gold pieces at eight shillings, 
and the proportion to the silver as twelve to one. But I will 
never answer for the numbers of Erpenius; and the Latins 
are scarcely above the savages in the language of arithmetic. 

** Abulfeda, pp. 184, 189, describes the splendour and liber¬ 
ality of Almamon. Milton has alluded to this Oriental 
custom 

—Or where the gorgeous East,with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings Bai baric pearls and gold. 

1 have used the modern word lottery to express the Missilia 
of the Roman emperors, which entitled to some prize the person 
who caught them, as they were thrown among toe crowd. 
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thousand of them white, the remainder black. The 
porters or door-keepers were in number seven hundred, 
narges and boats, with the most superb decorations 
were seen swimming upon the Tigris. Nor was the 
palace itself less splendid, in which were hung up 
thirty-eight thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thou¬ 
sand five hundred of which were of silk embroidered 
with gold. 'File carpets on the floor were twenty-two 
thousand. An hundred lions were brought out, with 
a keeper to each lion.^ Among the other spectacles 
of rare and stupendous luxury, was a tree of gold and 
silver spreading into eighteen large branches, on which, 
and on the lesser boughs, sat a variety of birds made 
of the same precious metals, as well as the leaves of 
the tree. While the machinery affected spontaneous 
motions, the several birds warbled their natural har¬ 
mony. Through this scene of magnificence, the Greek 
ambassador was led by the visir to the foot of the 
caliph’s throne.’*^ In the West, the Ommiades of 
Spain supported, with equal pomp, the title of com¬ 
mander of the faithful. Jliree miles from Cordova, in 
honour of his favourite sultana, the third and greatest 
of the Abdalrahmans constructed the city, palace, and 
gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, and above three 
millions sterling, were employed by the founder: his 
liberal taste invited the artists of Constantinople, the 
most skilful sculptors and architects of the age; and 
the buildings were sustained or adorned by twelve 
hundred columns of Spanish and African, of Greek 
and Italian marble. Tlie hall of audience was encrusted 
with gold and pearls, and a great bason in the centre 
was surrounded with the curious and costly figures of 

When Bell of Antermony ('Fravels, vol. i. p. 99) accom¬ 
panied the Russian ambassador to the audience of tlie unfor¬ 
tunate Shah Hussein of Persia, two lions were introduced, 
to denote the power of the king over the fiercest animals. 

^ Abulfeda, p. 237 ; d’HcrWot, p. 590. This embassy was 
received at Bagdad A.n. 305, a.d. 917. In the passage of 
Abulfeda, I have used, with some variations, the English trans¬ 
lation of the learned and amiable Mr. Harris of Salisbury 
iPhilological Enquiries, pp. 363, 364). 
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birds and quadrupeds. In a lofty pavilion of the 
gardens, one of these basons and fountains, so delight¬ 
ful in a sultry climate, was replenished not with water, 
but with the purest quicksilver. The seraglio of Ab- 
dalrahman, his wives, concubines, and black eunuchs, 
“‘amounted to six thousand three hundred persons ; and 
he was attended to the field by a guard of twelve 
thousand horse, whose belts and scymetars were studded 
with gold.^ 

In a private condition, our desires are perpetually 
repressed by poverty and subordination ; hut the lives 
and labours of millions are devoted to the service of 
a despotic prince, whose laws are blindly obeyed, and 
whose wishes are instantly gratified. Our imagination 
is dazzled by the splendid picture ; and, whatever may 
be the cool dictates of reason, there are few among us 
who would obstinately refuse a trial of the comforts 
and the cares of royalty. It may therefore be of some 
use to borrow the experience of the same Abdalrahman, 
whose magnificence has perhaps excited our admiration 
and envy, and to transcribe an authentic memorial 
which was found in the closet of the deceased caliph. 
'^1 have now reigned above fifty years in victory or 
peace ; beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, 
and respected by my allies. Riches and honours, 
power and pleasure, have waited on my call, nor does 
any earthly blessing appear to have been wanting to 
my felicity. In this situation I have diligently 
numbered the days of pure and genuine happiness 
which have fallen to my lot: they amount to Four- 
TFKN :—O man ! place not thy confidence in this 
present world The luxury of the caliphs, so 

Cardonne, Historic de I’Afrique et de rEspagne, tom. i. 
pp. 330-336. A just idea of'the taste and architecture of the 
Arabians of Spain may be conceived from the description and 
plates of the Alhambra of Grenada (Swinburne’s Travels, pp. 
171-188). 

** Cardonne, tom. i. pp. 329, 330. This confession, the 
complaints of Solomon of the vanity of this world (read Prior's 
verbose but eloquent poem), and the happy ten days of the 
emperor Seghed (Rambler, No. 204, 205), will be triumphantly 
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useless to their private happiness^ relaxed the nerves, 
and terminated the progress, of the Arabian empire. 
Temporal and spiritual conquest had been the sole 
occupation of the first successors of Mahomet; and, 
after supplying themselves with the necessaries of 
life, the whole revenue was scrupulously devoted to 
that salutary work, llie Abbassides were impoverished 
by the multitude of their wants and their contempt of 
oeconomy. Instead of pursuing the great object of 
ambition, their leisure, their affections, the powers of 
their mind, were diverted by pomp and pleasure; the 
rewards of valour were embezzled by women and 
eunuchs, and the royal camp was encumbered by the 
luxury of the palace. A similar temper was diffused 
among the subjects of the caliph. Their stern enthu¬ 
siasm was softened by time and prosperity: they 
sought riches in the occupations of industry, fame in 
the pursuits of literature, and happiness in the tran¬ 
quillity of domestic life. War was no longer the 
passion of the Saracens; and the increase of pay, the 
repetition of donatives, were insufficient to allure 
the posterity of those voluntary champions who had 
crowded to the standard of Abubeker and Omar for 
the hopes of spoil and of paradise. 

Under the reign of the Ommiades, the studies of the 
Moslems were confined to the interpretation of the 
Koran, and the eloquence and poetry of their native 
tongue. A people continually exposed to the dangers 
of the field must esteem the healing powers of medicine 
or rather of surgery; but the starving physicians of 
Arabia murmured a complaint that exercise and tem¬ 
perance deprived them of the greatest part of their 

quoted by the detractors of human life. Their expectations 
are commonly immoderate, their estimates are seldom im« 

r xtial. If I may speak of myself (the only person of whom 
can speak with certainty), my happy hours have far ex¬ 
ceeded, and far exceed, the scanty numbers of the caliph 
of Spain; and I shall not scruple to add that many of 
them are due to the pleasing labour of the present composi¬ 
tion. 
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practice.*^ After their civil and domestic wars, the 
subjects of the Abbassides, awakening from this mental 
lethargy, found leisure and felt curiosity for the 
acquisition of profane science. This spirit was first 
encouraged by the caliph Almansor, who, besides 
“his knowledge of the Mahometan law, had applied 
himself with success to the study of astronomy. But, 
when the sceptre devolved to Almamon, the seventh 
of the Abbassides, he completed the designs of 
his grandfather, and invited the muses from their 
ancient seats. His ambassadors at Constantinople, his 
agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected the 
volumes of Grecian science ; at his command they 
were translated by the most skilful interpreters into 
the Arabic language; his subjects were exhorted 
assiduously to peruse these instructive writings ; and 
the successor of Mahomet assisted with pleasure and 
modesty at the assemblies and disputations of the 
learned. He was not i^orant," says Abulpharagius, 
“that they are the elect of God, his best and most useful 
servants, whose lives are devoted to the improvement 
of their rational faculties. The mean ambition of the 
Chinese or the Turks may glory in the industry of 
their hands or tlie indulgence of their brutal appetites. 
Yet these dexterous artists roust view, with hopeless 
emulation, the hexagons and pyramids of the cells of 
a bee-hive; ^ these fortitudinous heroes are awed by 

^ The Gulistan(p. 239) relates the conversation of Mahomet 
and a physician (Epistol. Kenaudot. in Fabricius, Bibliot. Grace, 
tom. i. p. 814}. The prophet himself was skilled in the art of 
medicine; and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. pp. 394-405) 
has given an extract of the aphorisms which are extant under 
his name. 

88 See their curious architecture in Reaumur (Hist, des In- 
sectes, tom. v. M^moire viii.). These hexagons are closed by 
a p3rramid; the angles of the three sides of a similar pyramid, 
such as would accomplish the given end with the smallest 
quantity possible of materials, were determined by a mathe¬ 
matician, at X09 d^ees a6 minutes for the larger, 70 degrees 
34 minutes for the smaller. The actual measure is 109 degrees 
a8 minutes, 70 degrees 32 minutes. Yet this perfect harmony 
raises the work at the expense of the artist: the bees are not 
masters of transcendent geometry. 
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the superior fierceness of the lions and ti^rs; and in 
their amorous enjoyments they are much inferior to 
the vigour of the grossest and most sordid quadrupeds, 
llie teachers of wisdom are the true luminaries and 
legislators of a world which, without their aid, would 
again sink in ignorance and barbarism.''^ The zeal 
and curiosity of Almamon were imitated by succeeding 
princes of the line of Abbas ; their rivals, tne Fatiinites 
of Africa and the Omrniades of Spain, were the patrons 
of the learned, as well as the commanders of the faith¬ 
ful ; the same royal prerogative was claimed by their 
independent emirs of the provinces ; and their emula¬ 
tion diifused the taste and the rewards of science from 
Samarcand and Bochara to Fez and Cordova. The 
visir of a sultan consecrated a sum of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold to the foundation of a college 
at Bagdad, which he endowed with an annual revenue 
of fil^en thousand dinars. The fruits of instruc¬ 
tion were communicated, perhaps at different times, 
to six thousand disciples of every degree, from the 
son of the noble to that of the mechanic; a suffi¬ 
cient allowance was provided for the indigent scholars; 
and the merit or industry of the professors was repaid 
with adequate stipends. In every city the productions 
of Arabic literature were copied and collected by the 
curiosity of the ^tudious and the vanity of the rich. A 
private doctor refused the invitation of the sultan of 
Bochara, because the carriage of his books would have 
required four hundred camels. The royal library of 
the Fatimites consisted of one hundred thousand manu¬ 
scripts, elegantly transcribed and splendidly bound, 
which were lent, with jealousy or avarice, to the 
students of Cairo. Yet this collection must appear 

Said Ebn Ahmed, cadhi of Toledo, who died a.h. 46a, 
A.D. 1069, has furnished Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 160) with 
this curious passage as well as with the text of Pocock’s Speci¬ 
men Historiae Arabum. A number of literary anecdotes of 
philosophers, physicians, &c., who have flourished undereach 
caliph, form the principal merit of the Dynasties of Abul- 
pbaragius. 
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moderate, if mg can believe that the Ommiades of 
Spain had formed a library of six hundred thousand 
volumes, forty-four of which were employed in the 
mere catalogue. Their capital, Cordova, with the 
adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, and Murcia, had 
given birth to more than three hundred writers, and 
above seventy public libraries were opened in the 
cities of the Andalusian kingdom. The age of 
Arabian learning continued about five hundred years, 
till the great irruption of the Moguls, and was coeval 
with the darkest and most slothful period of European 
annals ; but, since the sun of science has arisen in the 
^^'est, it should seem that the Oriental studies have 
languished and declined. 

Ill the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of 
Europe, the far greater part of the innumerable 
volumes were possessed only of local value or imagin¬ 
ary merit. The shelves were crowded with orators 
and poets, whose style was adapted to the taste and 
manners of their countrymen ; with general and partial 
histories, which each revolving generation supplied 
with a new harvest of persons and events ; with codes 
and commentaries of jurisprudence, which derived 
their authority from the law of the prophet; with the 
interpreters of the Koran and orthodox tradition ; 
and with the whole theological tribe, polemics, mystics, 
scholastics, and moralists, the first or the last of 
writers, according to the different estimate of sceptics 
or believers. The works of speculation or science 
may be reduced to the four classes of philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, and physic. Tlie sages of 
Greece w'ere translated and illustrated in the Arabic 
language, and some treatises, now lost in the original, 
have been recovered in the versions of the East,*® 

^ As for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh books (the 
eighth is still wanting) of the Conic Sections of Apollonius 
Pergaeus, which were printed from the Florence MS. i66i 
(Fabric. Bibliot. Grace, tom. ii. p, 559). Yet the fifth book 
had been previously restored by the mathematical divination 
of Viviani (see his Eloge in Fontenelle. tom. v. p. 59, &c.). 

VOIi. VI. o 
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which possessed and studied the writing of Aristotle 
and Plato, of Euclid and Apollonius, of Ptolemy, 
Hippocrates, and Galen.*^ Amonji^ the ideal systems, 
which have varied with the fashion of the times, the 
Arabians adopted the philosophy of the Sta^irite, 
alike intelligihle or alike obscure for the readers of 
every age. Plato wrote for the Athenians, and his 
allegorical genius is too closely blended with the 
language and religion of Greece. After the fall of 
that religion, the Peripatetics, emerging from their 
obscurity, prevailed in the controversies of the Oriental 
sects, and their founder was long afterwards restored 
bv the Mahometans of Spain to the Latin schools. 
The physics both of the Academy and the Lyceum, 
as they are built, not on observation, but on argument, 
have retarded the progress of real knowledge. The 
metaphysics of infinite or finite spirit have too often 
been enlisted in the service of superstition. But the 
human faculties are fortified by the art and practice of 
dialectics ; the ten predicaments of Aristotle collect 
and methodise our ideas,and his syllogism is the 
keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexterously wielded 
in the schools of the Saracens, but, as it is more 
effectual for the detection of error than for the in¬ 
vestigation of truth, it is not surprising that new 
generations of masters and disciples should still re¬ 
volve in the same circle of logical argument. 'Hie 

^ The merit of these Arabic versions is freely discussed by 
Renaudot (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. i. pp. 812-816), and 
piously defended by Gasira (Bibliot. Arab. Hispana. tom. i, 
pp. 238-240). Most of the versions of Plato, Arisotle, Hippo¬ 
crates, Gailcn, &c., are ascribed to Honain, a physician of the 
Nesiorian sect, who flourished at Bagdad in the court of the 
caliphs, and died a.d. 876. He was at the head of a school 
or manufacture of translations, and the works of his sons and 
disciples were published under his name. 

^ The most elegant commentary on the Categories or Pre¬ 
dicaments of Aristotle may be found in the Philosophical 
Arrangements of Mr. James Harris (London, 177^, in octavo), 
who laboured to revive the studies of Grecian literature and 
Dhilosophy. 
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mathematics are distinguished by a peculiar privilege 
that, in the course of ages, they may always advance 
and can never recede. But the ancient geometry, if 
1 am not misinformed, was resumed in the same 
•state by the Italians of the fifteenth century; and, 
whatever may be the origin of the name, the science 
uf algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophantus by 
the modest testimony of the Arabs themselves.^ They 
cultivated with more success the sublime science of 
astronomy, which elevates the mind of man to disdain 
nis diminutive planet and momentary existence. The 
costly instruments of observation were supplied by 
the caliph Almamon, and the land of the Chaldeans 
still afforded the same spacious level, the same un¬ 
clouded horizon. In the plains of Sinaar, and a second 
time in those of Cufa, his mathematicians accurately 
measured a degree of the great circle of the earth, 
and determined at twenty-four thousand miles the 
entire circumference of our globe.”*^ From the reign 
of the Abbassides to that of the grandchildren of 
Tamerlane, the stars, without the aid of glasses, were 
diligently observed ; and the astronomical tables of 
Bagdad, Spain, and Saniarcaiid, correct some minute 
errors, without daring to renounce the hypothesis of 
Ptolemy, without advancing a step towards the dis¬ 
covery of the solar system. In the eastern courts, 

** Abulpharagius, Dynast, pp. 8i, 222. Bibliot. Arab. Hisx. 
tom. i. pp. 370, 371. In quern (says tlie primate of the Jacobites) 
IS immiseril se lector, oceanum hoc in generc {algebrcu) inveniei. 
The time of Diophantus of Alexandria is unknown, but his six 
books arc still extant, and have been illustrated by the Greek 
Planudes and the Frenchman Meziriac (Fabric. Bibliot. Grace, 
tom. iv. pp. 12-15). 

** Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, pp. 210, 211. vers. Reiske) de¬ 
scribes this operation according to Ibn Challecan and the best 
historians. This degree most accurately contains 200,000 royal 
or Hashemite cubits, which Arabia had derived from the sacred 
and legal practice both of Palestine and Egypt. This ancient 
cubit is repeated 400 times in each basis of the great pyramid, 
and seems to indicate the primiiive and universal measures of 
the East. See the M^trologie of the laborious M. Paucton, 
pp. X01195. 
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the truths of science could be recommended only by 
igriorance and folly, and the astronomer would have 
been disregarded, had he not debased his wisdom or 
honesty by the vain predictions of astrology.^^ But 
in the science of medicine, the Arabians liave been 
deservedly applauded. The names of Mesua and 
Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, are ranked with the 
Grecian masters ; in the city of Bagdad, eight hundred 
and sixty physicians w’ere licensed to exercise their 
lucrative profession ; in Spain, the life of the Catholic 
princes was entrusted to the skill of the Saracens,^® 
and the school of Salerno, their legitimate offspring, 
revived in Italy and Europe the precepts of the heal¬ 
ing art. ITie success of each professor must have 
been influenced by personal and accidental causes; 
but we may form a less fanciful estimate of their 
general knowledge of anatomy, botany, and chemistry,*’ 
the threefold basis of their theory and practice. A 
superstitious reverence for the dead confined both the 
Greeks and the Arabians to the dissection of apes and 
quadrupeds ; the more solid and visible parts were 
known in the time of Galen, and the finer scrutiny of 
the human frame was reserved for the microscope and 

** The truth of astrology was allowed by Albumazar, and the 
best of the Arabian astronomers, who drew their most certain 
predictions, not from Venus and Mercury, but from Jupiter and 
the sun (Abulphara^. Dynast, pp. 161-163). For the state and 
science of the Persian astronomers, see Chardin (Voyages en 
Perse, tom. iii. pp. 162-203), 

^ In the year 956, Sancho the Fat, king of Leon, was cured 
by the physicians of Cordova (Mariana, 1 . viii. c. 7, tom. i. p. 
3 * 8 ). 

*7 Dr. Watson (Elements of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 17, &c.), 
allows the original merit of the Arabians. Yet he quotes the 
modest confession of the famous Geber of the ninth century 
(d’Herbclot, p. 387), that he had drawn most of his science, 
perhaps of tbe transmutation of metals, from the ancient sages. 
Whatever might be the origin or extent of their knowledge, the 
arts of chemistry and alchymy appear to have been known in 
Egypt at least three hundred years before Mahomet (Wotton’i 
Reflections, pp. 121-133. Pauw, Rechcrches sur les Egyptiens 
et les Chinois, tom. i. pp. 376-429). 
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the injections of modern artists. Botany is an active 
science, and the discoveries of the torid zone might 
enrich the herbal of Dioscorides with two thousand 
plants. Some traditionary knowledge might be 
Et^creted in the temples and monasteries of Egypt; 
much useful experience had been acquired in the 
practice of arts and manufactures ; but the science of 
chemistry owes its origin and improvement to the 
industry of the Saracens. They first invented and 
named the alembic for the purpose of distillation, 
analysed the substances of the three kingdoms of 
nature, tried the distinction and affinities of alkalis 
and acids, and converted the poisonous minerals into 
soft and salutary medicines. But the most eager 
search of Arabian chemistry was the transmutation of 
metals and the elixir of immortal health ; the reason 
and the fortunes of thousands were evaporated in the 
crucibles of alchymy, and the consummation of the 
great work was promoted by the worthy aid of mystery, 
fable, and superstition. 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the principal 
benefits of a familiar intercourse with Greece and 
Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, the purity of 
taste, and the freedom of thought. Confident in the 
riches of their native tongue, the Arabians disdained 
the study of any foreign idiom. I'he Greek inter¬ 
preters were chosen among their Christian subjects ; 
they formed their translations, sometimes on the 
original text, more frequently perhaps on a Syriac 
version ; and in the crowd of astronomers and pliysi- 
cians there is no example of a poet, an orator, or even 
an historian being taught to speak the language of the 
Saracens.^® The mythology of Homer would have 

^ AbulpharagJus (Dynast, pp. 26, 148) mentions a Syriac 
version of Homer’s two poems, by Theophilus, a Christian 
Maronite of Mount Libanus, who professt^d astronomy at Roha 
or Edessa towards the end of the eighth century. His work 
would be a literary curiosity. I have read somewhere, but I do 
not l>elieve, that Plutarch’s Lives were translated into Turkish 
for the use of Mahomet the Second. 
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provoked the abhorrence of those stern fanatics ; they 
possessed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the Mace¬ 
donians, and the provinces of Carthage and Rome: 
the heroes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in oblivion; 
afid the history of the world before Mahomet was 
reduced to a short legend of the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the Persian kings. Our education in 
the Greek and Latin schools may have fixed in our 
minds a standard of exclusive taste ; and 1 am not 
forward to condemn the literature and judgment of 
nations of whose language 1 am ignorant Yet 1 know 
that the classics have much to teach, and I believe that 
the Orientals have much to learn ; the temperate 
dignity of style, the graceful proportions of art, the 
forms of visible and intellectual beauty, the just de¬ 
lineation of character and passion, the rhetoric of 
narrative and argument, the regular fabric of epic and 
dramatic poetry.The influence of truth and reason 
is of a less ambiguous complexion. The philosophers 
of Athens and Rome enjoyed the blessings, and 
asserted the rights, of civil and religious freedom. 
Their moral and political writings might have 
gradually unlocked the fetters of Eastern despotism, 
diffused a liberal spirit of inquiry and toleration, and 
encouraged the Arabian sages to suspect that their 
caliph was a tyrant and their prophet an impostor.®*^ 
The instinct of superstition was alarmed by the intro¬ 
duction even of the abstract sciences; and the more 
rigid doctors of the law condemned the rash and 
pernicious curiosity of Almamon. To the thirst of 

I have perused with much pleasure Sir William Jones’s 
Latin Commentary on Asiatic Poetry (London, 1774, in octavo), 
which was composed in the youth of that wonderful linguist. 
At present, in the maturity of his taste and judgment, he 
would perhaps abate of the fervent, and even partial, praise 
which he has bestowed on the Orientals. 

w Among the Arabian philosophers, Averroes has been 
accused of despising the religion of the Jews, the Christians, 
and the Mahometans (see his article in Bayle's Dictionary). 
Each of these sects would agree that in two instances out oi 
three his contempt was reasonable. 
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martyrdom, the vision of paradise, and the belief of 
predestination, we must ascribe the invincible en¬ 
thusiasm of the prince and people. And the sword of 
the Saracens became less formidable, when their youth 
\ias drawn away from the camp to the college, when 
the armies of the faithful presumed to read and to 
reflect. Yet th/^ foolish vanity of the Greeks was 
jealous of their studies, and reluctantly imparted the 
sacred fire to the barbarians of the East. 

In the bloody conflict of the Oruniiades and Abbas- 
sides, the Greeks had stolen the opportunity of avenging 
their wrongs and enlarging their limits. But a severe 
retribution was exacted by Mohadi, the third caliph 
of the new dynasty, who seized in his turn the favour¬ 
able opportunity, while a woman and a child, Irene 
and Constantine, were seated on the Byzantine throne. 
An army of ninety-five thousand Persians and Arabs was 
sent from the Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, under 
the command of Harun, or Aaron, the second son of 
the commander of the faithful. His encampment on 
the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, informed 
Irene, in her palace of ('onstantinople, of the loss 
of her troops and provinces. With the consent or 
connivance of their sovereign, her ministers subscribed 
an ignominious peace; and the exchange of some royal 
gifts could not disguise the annual tribute of seventy 
thousand dinars of gold, which was imposed on the 
Roman empire. The Saracens had too rashly advanced 
into the midst of a distant and hostile land; their 
retreat was solicited by the promise of faithful guides and 
plentiful markets; and not a Greek had courage to 
whisper that their weary forces might be surrounded and 
destroyed in their necessary passage between a slippery 
mountain and the river Sangarius, Five years after 
this expedition, Harun ascended the throne of his father 
and his elder brother; the most powerful and vigorous 
monarch of his race, illustrious in the West as the ally 
of Charlemagne, and familiar to the most childish 
readers as the perpetual hero of the Arabian tales. His 
title to the name of Al Hashid (the Just) is sullied by 
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the extirpation of the generous, perhaps the innocent, 
Barmecides; yet he could listen to the complaint of a 
poor widow who had been pillaged by his troops, and who 
dared, in a passage of the Koran, to threaten the inatten¬ 
tive despot with the judgment of God and posterity. 
His court was adorned with luxury and science; hut, 
in a reign of three-and-twenty years, Harun repeatedly 
visited his provinces from Chorasan to Egypt; nine 
times he performed the pilgrimage of Mecca ; eight 
times he invaded the territories of the Romans; and, 
as often as they declined the payment of the tribute, 
they were taught to feel that a month of depredation 
was more costly than a year of submission. Hut, when 
the unnatural mother of Constantine was deposed and 
banished, her successor Nicephorus resolved to obliterate 
this badge of servitude and disgrace. The epistle of 
the emperor to the caliph was pointed with an allusion 
to the game of chess, which had already spread from 
Persia to Greece. ^‘The queen (he spoke of Irene) 
considered you as a rook and herself as a pawn. That 
pusillanimous female submitted to pay a tribute, the 
double of which she ought to have exacted from the 
barbarians. Restore therefore the fruita of your in¬ 
justice, or abide the determination of the sword.*' At 
these words the ambassadors cast a bundle of swords 
before the foot of the throne. The caliph smiled at 
the menace, and drawing his scymetar, samsamah, a 
weapon of historic or fabulous renown, he cut asunder 
the feeble arms of the Greeks, without turning the 
edge or endangering the temper of his blade. He then 
dictated an epistle of tremendous brevity : In the 
name of the most merciful (h>d, Harun al Rashid, com¬ 
mander of the faithful, to Nicephorus, the Roman dog. 
1 have read thy letter, O thou son of an unbelieving 
mother. Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt behold, my 
reply." It was written in characters of blood and lire 
on the plains of Phrygia; and the warlike celerity of 
the Arabs could only be checked by the arts of deceit 
and the show of repentance. The triumphant caliph 
retired, after the fatigues of the campaign, to his 
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favourite palace of Racca^ on the Euphrates ; but the 
distance of five hundred miles^ and the inclemency of 
the season^ encouraged his adversary to violate the 
peace. Nicephorua was astonished by the bold and rapid 
march of the commander of the faithful, who repassed, 
in the depth of winter, the snows of mount Taurus; 
hia stratagems of policy and war were exhausted ; and 
the perfidious Greek escaped with three wounds from 
a field of battle overspread with forty thousand of his 
subjects. Yet the emperor was ashamed of submission, 
and the caliph was resolved on victory. One hundred 
and thirty-five thousand regular soldiers received pay, 
and were inscribed in the military roll; and above 
three hundred thousand persons of every denomination 
marched under the black standard of the Abbassides. 
'I'liey swept the surface of Asia Minor far beyond 
7'yana and Ancyra, and invested the Pontic Heraclea,®* 
once a flourishing state, now a paltry town ; at that 
time capable of sustaining in her antique walls a 
month's siege against the forces of the East. The ruin 
was complete, the spoil was ample ; but, if Harun had 
been conversant with Grecian story, he would have 
regretted the statue of Hercules, whose attributes, the 
club, the bow, the quiver, and the lion’s hide, were 
sculptured in massy gold. The progress of desolation 
by sea and land, from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, 
compelled the emperor Nicephorus to retract his 
haughty defiance. In the new treaty, the ruins of 
Hernciea were left for ever as a lesson and a trophy; 

For the situation of Racca, the old Nicephorium, consult 
.VAnville (I’Eiiphrate ei le I'jgre. pp. 24-27). The Arabian 
Nights represent Harun al Rashid as almost stationary in 
Bagdad. He respected the royal seat of the Abbassides, but 
the vices of the inhabitants had driven him from the city 
(Abulfed. Annal. p. 167). 

M. de Tournefort, in his coasting voyage from Con¬ 
stantinople to Trebirond, passed a night at Heraclea or Eregri. 
His eye surveyed the present slate, his reading collected the 
antiquities of the city (Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. Icttre xvi. 
PP* 23-35). We have a separate history of Heraclea in the 
fragments of Memnon, which are preserved by Photius. 
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and the coin of the tribute was marked with the ima^e 
and superscription of Haruuandhis three sons. Yet 
this plurality of lords might contribute to remove tlie 
dishonour of the Roman name. After the death of 
their father, the heirs of the caliph were involved in 
civil discord, and the conqueror, the liberal Almamon, 
was sufficiently engaged in the restoration of domestic 
peace and the introduction of foreign science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of Michael 
the Stammerer at Constantinople, the islands of Crete ^ 
and Sicily were subdued by the Arabs. The former of 
these conquests is disdained by their own writers, who 
were ignorant of the fame of Jupiter and Minos, but 
it has not been overlooked by the Byzantine histori¬ 
ans, who now begin to cast a clearer light on the 
affairs of their own times. A band of Andalusian 
volunteers, discontented with the climate or govern¬ 
ment of Spain, explored the adventures of the sea ; 
but, as they sailed in no more than ten or twenty 
galleys, their warfare must be branded with the name 
of piracy. As the subjects and sectaries of the white 
party, tney might lawfully invade the dominions of 
the black caliphs. A rebellious faction introduced 
them into Alexandria;^ they cut in pieces both 
friends and foes, pillaged the churches and the mosques, 
sold above six thousand Christian captives, and main¬ 
tained their station in the capital of Egypt, till they 
were oppressed by the forces and the presence of 
Almamon himself. From the mouth of the Nile to 
the Hellespont, the islands and sea-coasts, both of the 

The authors from whom I have learned the most of the 
ancient and modem state of Crete are Belon (Observations, &c., 
c. 3-ao, Pans, 1555), Toumefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. i. 
lettre ii. et iii.), and Meursius (Crsta, in bis works, tom. hi. 
pp. 343-544). Although Crete is styled by Homer rletpa, 
by Dionysius Xnraptf r« ical ebfioroSf I cannot conceive that 
mountainous island to surpass, or even to equal, in fertility the 
greater pan of Spain. 

Renaudot (Hist Patriarch. Alex. pp. 351-356, 368-370) 
has described the ravages of the Andalusian Arabs in Egypt, 
but has forgot to connect them with the conquest of Crete. 
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Greeks and Moslems, were exposed to their depreda¬ 
tions ; they saw, they envied, they tasted the fertility 
of Crete, and soon returned with forty galleys to a 
more serious attack. The Andalusians wandered over 
tlfe land fearless and unmolested ; but, when they 
descended with their plunder to the sea-shore, their 
vessels were in flames, and their chief, Abu Caab, 
confessed himself the author of the mischief. Their 
clamours accused his madness or treachery. Of 

what do you complain }'* replied the crafty emir. I 
have brought you to a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Here is your true country ; repose from your 
toils, and forget the barren place of your nativity." 

And our wives and children.^" ‘^Your beauteous 
captives will supply the place of your wives, and in 
their embraces you will soon become the fathers of a 
new progeny." The first habitation was their camp, 
with a ditch and rampart, in the bay of Suda; but an 
apostate monk led them to a more desirable position 
in the eastern parts ; and the name of Candax, their 
fortress and colony, had been extended to the whole 
island, under the corrupt and modern appellation of 
Candia, Tie hundred cities of the age of Minos were 
diminished to thirty ; and of these, only one, most 
probably Cydonia, had courage to retain the substance 
of freedom and the profession of Christianity. The 
Saracens of Crete soon repaired the loss of their navy ; 
and the timbers of mount Ida were launched into the 
main. During an hostile period, of one hundred and 
thirty-eight years, the princes of Constantinople at¬ 
tacked these licentious corsairs with fruitless curses 
and ineffectual arms. 

The loss of Sicily was occasioned by an act of 
8U]>erstitious rigour. An amorous youth, who had 
stolen a nun from her cloister, was sentenced by the 
emperor to the amputation of his tongue. Euphemius 
appealed to the reason and p<)licy of the Saracens of 
Africa; and soon returned with the Imperial purple, 
a fleet of one hundred ships, and an army of seven 
hundred horse and ten thousand foot They landed at 
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Mazara near the ruins of the ancient Seliiius; but, 
after some partial victories, Syracuse “ was delivered 
by the Greeks, the apostate was slain before her walls, 
and his African friends were reduced to the necessity 
of feeding on the flesh of their own horses. In their 
turn they were relieved by a powerful reinforcement 
of their brethren of Andalusia; the largest and western 
part of the island was gradually reduced, and the 
commodious harbour of Palermo was chosen for the 
seat of the naval and military power of the Saracens. 
Syracuse preserved about fifty years the faith which 
she had sworn to Christ and to Cnesar. In the last 
and fatal siege, her citizens displayed some remnant of 
the spirit which had formerly resisted the powers of 
Athens and Carthage. They stood about tw'ciity days 
against the battering-rams and catnpultae, the mines 
and tortoises of the besiegers; and the place might 
have been relieved, if the mariners of the Imperial 
fleet had not been detained at Constantinople in 
building a church to the Virgin Mary. The deacon 
Theodosius, with the bishop and clergy, was dragged 
in chains from the altar to Palermo, cast into a 
subterraneous dungeon, and exposed to the hourly 
peril of death or apostasy. His pathetic, and not 
inelegant, complaint may be read as the epitaph of 
his country. From the Roman conquest to this 
final calamity, Syracuse, now dwindled to the primi¬ 
tive isle of Ortygia, had insensibly declined. Yet the 
relics were still precious ; the plate of the catliedral 
weighed five thousand pounds of silver ; the entire 
spoil was computed at one million of pieces A gold 
(about four hundred thousand pounds sterling) ; and 
the captives must outnumber the seventeen thousand 
Christians who were transported from the sack of 
Tauromenium into African servitude. In Sicily the 

w The splendid and interesting tragedy of Tancrede would 
sulapt itself much better to this epoch than to the dale (a.d. 
1005) which Voltaire himself has chosen. But I must gently 
reproach the poet for infusing into the Greek subjects the spirit 
of modern knights and ancient republicans. 
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relip:ion and language of the Greeks were eradicated ; 
and such was the docility of the rising generation that 
fifteen thousand boys were circumcised and clothed 
on the same day with the son of the Fatimite caliph. 
Xlie Arabian squadrons issued from the harbours 
of Palermo, Riserta, and Tunis; an hundred and fifty 
towns of ('alahria and Campania w'ere attacked and 
pillaged ; nor could the suburbs of Rome be defended 
by the name of the Ciesars and Apostles. Had the 
Mahometans been united, Italy must have fallen an 
easy and glorious accession to the empire of the prophet. 
But the caliphs of Bagdad had lost their authority in 
the West; the Aglabites and Fatimites usurped the 
provinces of Africa ; their emirs of Sicily aspired to 
independence ; and the design of conquest and dominion 
was degraded to a repetition of predatory inroads.'^ 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy, the name of 
Rome awakens a solemn and mournful recollection. 
A fleet of Saracens from the African coast presumed 
to enter the mouth of the Tiber, and to approach a 
city wliicli even yet, in her fallen state, was revered 
as the metropolis of the (Christian world. ^Fhe gates 
and ramparts were guarded by a trembling |>eople; 
but the tombs and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul 
Avere left exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of 
the Ostian way. Their invisible sanctity had protected 
them against the Goths, the Vandals, and the Lom¬ 
bards ; but the Arabs disdained both the gospel and 
the legend ; and their rapacious spirit was approved 
and animated by the precepts of the Koran. The 
Christian idol^ were stripped of their costly offerings ; 
a silver altar was t()ru away from the shrine of St. 
Peter; and, if the bodies or the buildings were left 
entire, their deliverance must be imputed to the haste, 
rather than the scruples, of the Saracens. In their 

w The extracts from the Arabic histories of Sicily are given in 
Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, pp. 271-273) and in the first volume 
of Muratoii s Scriptores Rerum Italicarum. M. de Guignes 
(Hist, des Huns. tom. i. pp. 363,364) has added some important 
facts. 
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course along the Appian way, they pillaged Fundi and 
besieged Gayeta; but they had turned aside from the 
walls of Rome, and, by their divisions, the Capitol was 
saved from the yoke of the prophet of Mecca. The 
same danger still impended on the heads of the Roman 
people; and their domestic force was unequal to the 
assault of an African emir. They claimed the protec¬ 
tion of their Latin sovereign ; but the Carlovingian 
standard was overthrown by a detachment of the 
barbarians; they meditated the restoration of the 
Greek emperors ; but the attempt was treasonable, and 
the succour remote and precarious. Their distress 
appeared to receive some aggravation from the death 
of their spiritual and temporal chiefs ; but the pressing 
emergency superseded the forms and inteigues of an 
election; and the unanimous choice of pope Leo the 
Fourth®^ was the safety of the church and city. This 
pontiff was born a Roman; the courage of the first 
ages of the republic glowed in his breast; and, amidst 
the ruins of his country, lie stood erect, like one of the 
firm and lofty columns that rear their heads above the 
fragments of the Roman forum. The first days of his 
reign were consecrated to the purification and removal 
of relics, to prayers and processions, and to all the 
solemn offices of religion, which served at least to heal 
the imagination, and restore the hopes, of the multi¬ 
tude. The public defence had been long neglected, 
not from the presumption of peace, but from the 
distress and poverty of the times. As far as the scan¬ 
tiness of his means and the shortness of his leisure 
would allow, the ancient walls were repaired by the 
command of Leo ; fifteen towers, in the most accessible 
stations, were built or renewed ; two of these com¬ 
manded on either side the Tiber; and an iron chain 
was drawn across the stream, to impede the ascent of 
an hostile navy. 'The Romans were assured of a short 

Voltaire (HisL Gdn^rale, tom. ii. c. 38, p. 124) appears 
to be remarkably struck with the character of pope Leo IV. 
I have borrowed bis general expression; but the sight of the 
fonim has furnished me with a more distinct and lively image. 
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respite by the welcome news that the siege of Gayeta 
had been raised and that a part of the enemy, with 
their sacrilegious plunder, had perished in the waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed, soon burst 
if|)on them with redoubled violence. The Aglabite, 
who reigned in Africa, and had inherited from his 
father a treasure and an army: a fleet of Arabs and 
Moors, after a short refreshment in the harbours of 
Sardinia, cast anchor before the mouth of the Tiber, 
sixteen miles from the city; and their discipline and 
numbers appeared to threaten, not a transient inroad, 
but a serious design of conquest and dominion. But 
the vigilance of l^o had formed an alliance with the 
vassals of the Greek empire, the free and maritime 
states of Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi ; and in the hour 
of danger their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia, 
under the command of Ctesarius, the son of the 
Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, who 
had already vanquished the fleets of the Saracens. 
With his principal companions, Ciesarius was invited 
to the I^teran palace, and the dexterous pontiff affected 
to inquire their errand, and to accept, with joy and 
surprise, their providential succour. The city bands, 
in arms, attended their father at Ostia, where he 
reviewed and blessed his generous deliverers, lliey 
kissed his feet, received the communion with martial 
devotion, and listened to the prayer of Leo, that the 
same God who had supported St. Peter and St Paul 
on the waves of the sea would strengthen the hands 
of his champions against the adversaries of his holy 
name. After a similar prayer, and with equal reso¬ 
lution, the Moslems advanced to the attack of the 
Christian galleys, which preserved their advantageous 
station along the coast The victory inclined to the 
side of the allies, when it was less gloriously decided 
in their favour by a sudden tempest, which confounded 
the skill and courage of the stoutest mariners. The 
Christians were sheltered in a friendly harbour, while 
the Africans were scattered and dashed in pieces 
among the rocks and islands of an hostile shore. 
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Those who escaped from shipwreck and hunger neither 
found nor deserved mercy at the hands of their im¬ 
placable pursuers. The sword and the gibbet reduced 
the dangerous multitude of captives; and the re¬ 
mainder was more usefully employed, to restore the 
sacred edifices which they had attempted to subvert. 
The pontiff, at the head of the citizens and allies, paid 
his grateful devotion at the shrines of the apostles; 
and, among the spoils of this naval victory, thirteen 
Arabian bows of pure and massy silver were sus¬ 
pended round the altar of the fishermen of Galilee. 
The reign of Leo the Fourth was employed in the 
defence and ornament of the Homan state : the 
churches w’ere renewed and embellislied ; near four 
thousand pounds of silver were consecrated to repair 
the losses of St. Peter ; and his sanctuary was decorated 
with a plate of gold the weight of two hundred and 
si.xteen pounds; embossed with the portraits of the 
pope and emperor, and encircled with a string of 
pearls. Vet this vain magnificence reflects less glory 
on the character of I.-eo than the paternal care with 
which he rebuilt the walls of Horta and Arneria ; and 
transported the wandering inhabitants of Centumcelhe 
to his new foundation of Leopolis, twelve miles from 
the seashore. Hy his liberality a colony of C'orsicans, 
with their wives and children, was planted in the 
station of Porto at the mouth of the 'Fiber ; the falling 
city was restored for their use, the fields and vine¬ 
yards were divided among the new settlers ; their first 
efforts w'ere assisted by a gift of horses and cattle ; 
and the hardy exiles, who breathed revenge against 
the Saracens, swore to live and die under the standard 
of St Peter. Tlie nations of the West and North, 
who visited the threshold of the apostles, had gradually 
formed the large and populous suburb of the Vatican, 
and their various habitations were distinguished, in 
the language of the times, as the schools of the Greeks 
and Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. But this 
venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious insult; 
the design of inclosing it with walls and towers ex* 
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hausted all that authority could command or charity 
would supply; and the pious labour of four years was 
animated in every season^ and at every hour, by the 
presence of the indefatig'able pontiff. The love of 
liame^ a generous but worldly passion, may be detected 
in the name of the Leoiiine city, which he bestowed on 
the Vatican; yet the pride of the dedication was 
tempered with Christian penance and humility, ^'he 
boundary was trod by the bishop and his clergy, 
barefoot, in sackcloth and ashes ; the songs of triumph 
were modulated to psalms and litanies; the walls 
w’ere besprinkled with holy water ; and the ceremony 
was concluded with a prayer that, under the guardian 
care of the apostles and the angelic host, both the 
old and the new Rome might ever be preserved pure, 
prosperous, and impregnable.^ 

'I'he emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the Stam¬ 
merer, was one of the most active and high-spirited 
princes who reigned at Constantinople during the 
middle age. In offensive or defensive war, he marched 
in persoii five times against the Saracens, formidable 
in his attack, esteemed by the enemy in his losses and 
defeats. In the last of these expeditions he penetrated 
into Syria, and besieged the obscure town of Sozopetra : 
the casual birthplace of the caliph Motassen), whose 
father Haruii was attended in peace or war by the most 
favourite of his wives and concubines. The revolt of 
a Persian impostor employed at that moment the arms 
of the Saracen, and he could only intercede in favour 
of a place for which he felt and acknowledged some 
degree of filial affection. These solicitations deter¬ 
mined the emperor to wound his pride in so sensible a 

•* The Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concerning the 
invasion of Rome by the Africans. The Latin chronicles do 
not afford much instruction (see the Annals of Baronius and 
Pagi). Our authentic and contemporary guide for the Popes 
of the ixth century is Anastasius, librarian of the Roman 
church. His Life of Leo IV. contains twenty-four pages (pp. 
175-199, edit. Paris); and, if a great part consists of super¬ 
stitious trifles, we must blame or commend bis hero, who was 
much oftener in a church than in a camp. 

voi.. VI. n 
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part. Sozopetra was levelled with the ground, the 
Syrian prisoners were marked or mutilated with igno¬ 
minious cruelty, and a thousand female captives were 
forced away from the adjacent territory. Among these 
a matron of the house of Abbas invoked, in an agony, 
of despair, the name of Motassem ; and the insults of 
the Greeks engaged the honour of her kinsman to 
avenge his indignity and to answer her appeal. Under 
the reign of the two elder brothers, the inheritance of 
the youngest had been confined to Anatolia, Armenia, 
Georgia, and Circassia; this frontier station had exer¬ 
cised his military talents ; and, among his accidental 
claims to the name of Octonaryy^^ the most meritorious 
are the eight battles which he gained or fought against 
the enemies of the Koran. In this personal quarrel, 
the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt, were recruited 
from the tribes of Arabia and the Turkish hordes : his 
cavalry might be numerous, though we should deduct 
some myriads from the hundred and thirty thousand 
horses of the royal stables; and the exi)ense of the 
armament was computed at four millions sterling, or 
one hundred thousand pounds of gold. From Tarsus, 
the place of assembly, the Saracens advanced in three 
divisions along the high-road of Constantinople; 
Motassem himself commanded the centre, and the 
vanguard was given to his son Abbas, who, in the 
trial of the first adventures, might succeed with the 
more glory, or fail with the least reproach. In the 
revenge of his injury, the caliph prepared to retaliate 
a similar affront The father of Theophilus was a 
native of Amorium ^ in Phrygia ; the original seat of 

The same number was applied to the following circum¬ 
stance in the life of Motassem: he was the eighth of the 
Abbassides; he reigned eight years, eight months, and eight 
days ; left e^ht sons, e^ht daughters, e^ht thousand slaves, 
eight millions of gold. 

^ Amorium is seldom mentioned by the old geographers, and 
totally forgotten in the Roman Itineraries. After the vith cen¬ 
tury It became an episcopal see, and at length the metropolis 
of the new Galatia (Carol. Sancto Paulo. Geograph. Sacra, p. 
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the imperial house had been adorned with privileges 
and monuments ; and, whatever might be the indiffer¬ 
ence of the people, Constantinople itself was scarcely 
of more value in the eyes of the sovereign and his 
^ourt. The name of Amoriuu was inscribed on the 
shields of the Saracens; and their three armies were 
again united under the walls of the devoted city. 
It had been proposed by the wisest counsellors to 
evacuate Amorium, to remove the inhabitants, and to 
abandon the empty structures to the vain resentment 
of the barbarians. The emperor embraced the more 
generous resolution of defending, in a siege and battle, 
the country of his ancestors. When the armies drew 
near, the front of the Mahometan line appeared to a 
Roman eye more closely planted with spears and 
javelins; but the event of the action was not glorious 
on either side to the national troops. The Arabs were 
broken, but it was by the swords of thirty thousand 
Persians, who had obtained service and settlement in 
the Byzantine empire. The Greeks were repulsed and 
vanquished, but it was by the arrows of the Turkish 
cavalry; and, had not their bow-strings been damped 
and relaxed by the evening rain, very few of the 
Christians could have escaped with the emperor from 
the field of battle. They breathed at Dorylaeum, at the 
distance of three days ; and Theophilus, reviewing his 
trembling squadrons, forgave the common flight lioth 
of the prince and people. After this discovery of his 
weakness, he vainly hoped to deprecate the fate of 
Amorium : the inexorable caliph rejected with con¬ 
tempt his prayers and promises : and detained the 
Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of his great 
revenge, 'fhey had nearly been the witnesses of his 
shame. The vigorous assaults of fifty-five days were 
encountered by a faithful governor, a veteran garrison, 
and a desperate people; and the Saracens must have 
raised the siege if a domestic traitor had not pointed 

2^4). The city rose again from its mins, if we should read 
Ammuria not Anguria^ in the text of the Nubian geographer, 
p. 236. 
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to the weakest part of the wall, a place which was 
decorated with the sbitues of a lion and a bull. The 
vow of Motasseni was accomplished with unrelenting 
rigour; tired, rather than satiated, with destruction, 
he returned to his new palace of Samara, in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad, while the unfortunate^^ 
rheophilus implored the tardy and doubtful aid of his 
U^estern rival, the emperor of the Franks. Yet in the 
siege of Amorium above seventy thousand Moslems 
had perished ; their loss had been revenged by the 
slaughter of thirty thousand Christians, and the 
sufferings of an equal number of captives, wdio were 
treated as the most atrocious criminals. Mutual 
necessity could sometimes extort the exchange or 
ransom of prisoners; but in the national religious 
conflict of the two empires pence was without confi¬ 
dence, and war without mercy. Quarter was seldom 
given in the field; those who escaped the edge of the 
sword were condemned to hopeless servitude or ex¬ 
quisite torture ; and a Catholic emperor relates, with 
visible satisfaction, the execution of the Saracens of 

^ In the East he was styled Au<rrux7^s (Continuator Theophan. 
1 . iii. p. 84); but such was the ignorance of the West that his 
ambassadors, in public discourse, might boldly narrate, de 
victoriis, quas adversus exteras bcllando gentes coelitus fuerat 
assecutus (Annalist. Bertinian. apud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 720.) 

Abulpharagius (Dynast, pp. 167, 168) relates one of these 
singular transactions on the bridge of the river I^mus in Cilicia, 
the limit of the two empires, and one day’s journey westward 
of Tarsus (d’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. qi). 
Four thousand four hundred and sixty Moslems, eight hundred 
women and children, one hundred confederates, were ex¬ 
changed for an equal number of Greeks. They passed each 
other in the middle of the bridge, and, when they reached their 
resj>ective friends, they sbputed Allah Acdar, and Kyrie 
EUison, Many of the prisoners of Amorium were probably 
among them, but in the same year (a.h. 231) the most illus¬ 
trious of them, the forty-two martyrs, were beheaded by the 
caliph's order. By the kindness of M. A. Vasil ’ev I have re¬ 
ceived his revised Greek text of the Martyrium of the forty-two 
Amorian Martyrs, published in 1808 (Grecheski tekst xhitiia 
toroka dvuch amoriiskich rouchenikov; in the M^moires of the 
St. Petersburg Academy, CU Hist.-Phil.). 
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Crete, who were flayed alive, or plunged into caldrons 
of boiling oil.®^ To a point of honour Motassem had 
sacriiiced a flourishing city, two hundred thousand 
lives, and the property of millions. The same calipii 
*descended from his horse and dirtied his robe to re¬ 
lieve the distress of a decrepit old man, who with his 
laden ass had tumbled into a ditch. On which of these 
actions did he reflect with the most pleasure, when he 
was summoned by the angel of death ? 

With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, the 
glory of his family and nation expired. When the 
Arabian conquerors had spread themselves over the 
b^iast, and were mingled with the servile crowds of 
Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insensibly lost the free¬ 
born and martial virtues of the desert The courage 
of the South is the artificial fruit of discipline and 
prejudice ; the active power of enthusiasm had decayed, 
and the mercenary forces of the caliphs were recruited 
in those climates of the North, of which valour is the 
hardy and spontaneous production. Of the Turks 
who dwelt upon the Oxus and Jaxartes, the robust 
youths, either taken in war or purchased in trade, 
were educated in the exercises of the field and the 
profession of the Mahometan faith. The Turkish 
guards stood in arms round the throne of their bene¬ 
factor, and their chiefs usurped the dominion of the 
palace and the provinces. Motassem, the first author 
of this dangerous example, introduced into the capital 
above fifty thousand Turks: their licentious conduct 
provoked the public indignation, and the quarrels of 
the soldiers and people induced the caliph to retire 

® Constantin. Porphyrogenitus, in Vit. Basil, c. 6i, p. 186. 
These Saracens were indeed treated with peculiar severity as 
pirates and renegadoes. 

M. de Guignes, who sometimes leaps, and sometimes 
stumbles, in the gulf between Chinese and Mahometan story, 
thinks he can see that these Turks are the Hoei-ke, alias the 
Kao-tche, or high-waggons ; that they were divided into fifteen 
hordes, from China and Siberia to the dominions of the caliphs 
and Samanides, &c. (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. pp. 1-33 134- 
*31)- 
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from Bagdad^ and establish his own residence and the 
cam^ of his barbarian farourites at Samara on the 
Tigris, about twelve leagues above the city of Peace. 
His son Motawakkel was a jealous and cruel tyrant; 
odious to his subjects, he cast himself on the fidelity 
of the strangers, and these strangers, ambitious and 
apprehensive, were tempted by the rich promise of a 
revolution. At the instigation, or at least in the 
cause, of his son, they burst into his apartment at the 
hour of supper, and the caliph was cut into seven 
pieces by tlie same swords which he had recently dis¬ 
tributed among the guards of his life and throne. To 
this throne, yet streaming with a father's blood, Mon- 
tasser was triumphantly led ; but in a reign of six months 
he found only the pangs of a guilty conscience. If he 
wept at the sight of an old tapestry which represented 
the crime and punishment of the son of Chosroes ; if 
his days were abridged by grief and remorse, we may 
allow some pity to a parricide, who exclaimed, in the 
bitterness of death, that he had lost both this world 
and the world to come. After this act of treason, the 
ensigns of royalty, the garment and walking staff of 
Mahomet, were given and torn away by the foreign 
mercenaries, who in four years created, deposed, and 
murdered three commanders of the faithful. As often 
as the Turks were inflamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, 
these caliphs were dragged by the feet, exposed naked 
to the scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, and com¬ 
pelled to purchase, by the abdication of their dignity, 
a short reprieve of inevitable fate. At length, how¬ 
ever, the fury of the tempest was spent or diverted ; 
the Abbassides returned to the less turbulent residence 
of Bagdad ; the insolence of the Turks was curbed with 
a firmer and more skilful hand, and their numbers 
were divided and destroyed in foreign warfare. But 
the nations of the East had been taught to trample on 

•• He changed the old name of Sumere, or Samara* into 
the fanciful title of Ser-men-rai, that which gives pleasure at 
first (d’Herbclot, Bibliotb^ue Orientale, p. 808; d’Anvillc, 
TEuphraie ei le Tigre, pp. 97, 98). 
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the successors of the prophet; and the blessings of 
domestic peace were obtained by the relaxation of 
strength and discipline. So uniform are the mischiefs 
of military despotism that 1 seem to repeat the story 
df the praetorians of Rome. 

While the flame of enthusiasm was damped by the 
business, the pleasure, and the knowledge, of the age, 
it burned with concentrated heat in the breasts of the 
chosen few, the congenial spirits, who were ambitious 
of reigning either in this world or in the next. How 
carefully soever the book of prophecy had been sealed 
by the apostle of Mecca, the wishes, and (if we may 
profane the word) even the reason, of fanaticism might 
Dclieve that, after the successive missions of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, the same God, in 
the fulness of time, would reveal a still more perfect and 
permanent law. In the two hundred and seventy- 
seventh year of the Hegira, and in the neighbourhood 
of Cufa, an Arabian preacher, of the name of Carmath, 
assumed tlie lofty and incomprehensible style of the 
Guide, the Director, the Demonstration, the Word, 
the Holy Ghost, the Camel, the Herald of the 
Messiah, who had conversed with him in a human 
shape, and the representative of Mohammed the son 
of Ali, of St. John the Baptist, and of the angel 
Gabriel. In his mystic volume, the precepts of the 
Koran were refined to a more spiritual sense; he 
relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, and pilgrimage ; 
allowed the indiscriminate use of wine and forbidden 
food ; and nourished the fervour of his disciples by the 
daily repetition of fifty prayers. The idleness and 
ferment of the rustic crowd awakened the attention of 
the magistrates of Cufa ; a timid persecution assisted 
the progress of the new sect; and the name of the 
propnet became more revered after his person had 
been withdrawn from the world. His twelve apostles 
dispersed themselves among the Hedoweens, ^^a race 
of men," says Abulfeda, “equally devoid of reason 
and of religion ;" and the success of their preaching 
seemed to threaten Arabia with a new revolution. 
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Tlie Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, since they 
disclaimed the title of the house of Abbas and 
abhorred the worldly pomp of the caliphs of Bagdad, 
lliey were susceptible of discipline, since they vow’ed 
a blind and absolute submission to their imam, who 
was called to the prophetic office by the voice of God 
and the people. Instead of the legal tithes, he claimed 
the fifth of their substance and spoil; the most dai^i- 
tious sins were no more than the type of disobedience ; 
and the brethren were united and concealed by an 
oath of secrecy. After a bloody conflict, they pre¬ 
vailed in the province of Bahrein, along the Persian 
Gulf; far and wide, the tribes of the desert were 
subject to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, of Abu 
Said and his son Abu Taher; and these rebellious 
imams could muster in the field an hundred and seven 
thousand fanatics. The mercenaries of the caliph 
were dismayed at the approach of an enemy wno 
neither asked nor accepted quarter ; and the difference 
between them in fortitude and patience is expressive 
of the change which three centuries of prosperity had 
effected in the character of the Arabians. Such troops 
were discomfited in every action ; the cities of Racca 
and Baalbec, of Cufa and Bassora, were taken and 
pillaged ; Bagdad was filled with consternation ; and 
the caliph trembled behind the veils of his palace. In 
a daring inroad beyond the Tigris, Abu Taher ad¬ 
vanced to the gates of the capital with no more than 
five hundred horse. By the special order of Moctader, 
the bridges had been broken down, and the person or 
head of the rebel was expected every hour by the 
commander of the faithful. His lieutenant, from a 
motive of fear or pity, apprised Abu Taher of his 
danger, and recommended a speedy escape. ^‘Your 
master,*' said the intrepid Carmathian to the messenger, 
is at the head of thirty thousand soldiers : three 
such men as these are wanting in his host: " at the 
same instant, turning to three of his companions, he 
commanded the first to plunge a dagger into his 
breast, the second to leap into the Tigris, and the 
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third to cast himself headlong down a precipice. They 
obeyed without a murmur. Relate,"' continued the 
imam, what you have seen : before the evening 
your general shall be chained among my dogs.” 
Before the evening, the camp was surprised and the 
menace was executed. The rapine of the Carmathians 
was sanctified by their aversion to the worship of 
Mecca : they robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and twenty 
thousand devout Moslems were abandoned on the 
burning sands to a death of hunger and thirst. 
Another year they suffered the pilgrims to proceed 
without interruption ; but, in the festival of devotion, 
Abu Taber stormed the holy city and trampled on the 
most venerable relics of the Mahometan faith. 'Fhirty 
thousand citizens and strangers were put to the sword; 
the sacred precincts were polluted by the burial of 
three thousand dead bodies; the well of Zemzem 
overflowed with blood; the golden spout was forced 
from its place ; the veil of the Caaba was divided 
among these impious sectaries; and the black stone, 
the first monument of the nation, was borne away in 
triumph to their capital. After this deed of sacrilege 
and cruelty, they continued to infest the confines of 
Irak, Syria, and Egypt; but the vital principle of 
enthusiasm had withered at the root Their scruples 
or their avarice again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca 
and restored the black stone of tne Caaba ; and it is 
needless to inquire into what factions they were broken, 
or by whose sword they were finally extirpated. The 
sect of the Carmathians may be considered as the 
second visible cause of the decline and fall of the 
empire of the caliphs. 

'J’he third and most obvious cause was the weight 
and magnitude of the empire itself. The caliph Al- 
mamon might proudly assert that it was easier for him 
to rule the East and the West than to manage a chess¬ 
board of two feet square; yet I suspect that in both 
those games he was guilty of many fatal mistakes; and 
1 perceive that in the distant provinces the authority 
of the first and most powerful of the Abbassidcs was 
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already impaired. The analogy of despotism invests 
the representative with the full majesty of the prince ; 
the division and balance of powers might relax the 
habits of obedience^ might encourage the passive 
subject to inquire into the origin and administration 
of civil government He who is born in the purple is 
seldom worthy to reign ; but the elevation of a private 
man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong 
presumption of his courage and capacity. The viceroy 
of a remote kingdom aspires to secure the property 
and inheritance of his precarious trust; the nations 
must rejoice in the presence of their sovereign; and 
the command of armies and treasures are at once ^he 
object and the instrument of his ambition. A change 
was scarcely visible as long as the lieutenants of the 
caliph were content with their vicarious title ; while 
they solicited for themselves or their sons a renewal of 
the Imperial grant, and still maintained on the coin, 
and in the public prayers, the name and prerogative of 
the commander of the faithful. But in the long and 
hereditary exercise of power, they assumed the pride 
and attributes of royalty; the alternative of peace or 
war, of reward or punishment, depended solely on 
their will; and the revenues of their government 
were reserved for local servioes or private magnificence. 
Instead of a regular supply of men and money, the 
successors of the prophet were flattered with the 
ostentatious gift of an elephant, or a cask of haw ks, 
a suit of silk hangings, or some pounds of musk 
and amber.®® 

After the revolt of Spain from the temporal and 
spiritual supremacy of the Abbassides, the first symp¬ 
toms of disobedience broke forth in the province of 
Africa. Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, the lieutenant 

The dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied in 
the Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, under 
the proper years, in the dictionary of d*Hcrbelot, under the 
names. The tables of M. dc Guigncs (Hist, dcs Huns, 
tom. i.) exhibit a general chronology of the East, interspersed 
with some historical anecdotes ; but his attachment to national 
blood has sometimes confounded the order of time and place. 
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of the vigilant and rigid Harun, bequeathed to the 
dynasty of the Aglabites the inheritance of his name 
and power. The indolence or policy of the caliphs 
dissembled the injury and loss^ and pursued only 
Vith poison the founder of the J^risites, who erected 
the kingdom and city of Fez on the shores of the 
western ocean.®^ In the £ast^ the first dynasty was 
that of the Taherites,^ the posterity of the valiant 
Taher, who, in the civil wars of the sons of Harun, 
had served with too much zeal and success the cause 
of Almamou the younger brother. He was sent into 
honourable exile, to command on the banks of the 
Oxus; and the independence of his successors, who 
reined in Chorasan till the fourth generation, was 
palliated by their modest and respectful demeanour, 
the happiness of their subjects, and the security of 
their frontier. They were supplanted by one of those 
adventurers so frequent in the annals of the East, 
who left his trade of a brazier (from whence the name 
of Soffarides) for the profession of a robber. In a 
nocturnal visit to the treasure of the prince of Sistan, 
Jacob, the son of Leith, stumbled over a lump of 
salt, which he unwarily tasted with his tongue. Salt, 
among the Orientals, is the symbol of hospitality, and 
the pious robber immediately retired without spoil or 
damage. The discovery of this lionourable behaviour 

^ To escape the reproach of error, I must criticise the 
inaccuracies of M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 359) concerning the 
Edrisitcs. x. The dynasty and city of Fez could not be 
founded in the year of the Hegira 173, since the founder was 
a posthumous child of a descendant of Ali, who fled from 
Mecca in the year 168. 2. This founder, Edris the son of 

Edris, instead of living to the improbable age of 120 years, A.H. 
313, died A.H. 214, in the prime of manhood. 3. The dynasty 
ended A.n. 307, twenty-three years sooner than it is fixed by 
the historian of the Huns. See the accurate Annals of Abul- 
feda, pp. 158, 159, i8c. 238. 

The dynasties of the Taherites and Soffarides, with the 
rise of that of the Samanidcs, are described in the original 
history and Latin version of Mirchond ; yet the most interest¬ 
ing facts had already been drained by the diligence of M. 
d'Herbelot. 
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recommended Jacob to pardon and trust; he led an 
army at first for his benefactor, at last for himself, 
subdued Persia, and threatened the residence of the 
Abbassides. On his march towards Bagdad, the con¬ 
queror was arrested by a fever. He gave audience 
in bed to the ambassador of the caliph ; and beside 
him on a table were exposed a naked scymetar, a 
crust of brown bread, and a bunch of onions. If 
I die,’* said he, ''your master is delivered from his 
fears. If I live, this must determine between us. if 
I am vanquished, I can return without reluctance to 
the homely fare of my youth.” From the height 
where he stood, the descent would not have been so 
soft or harmless ; a timely death secured his own re¬ 
pose and that of the caliph, who paid with the most 
lavish concessions the retreat of his brother Amrou 
to the palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. The Abbassides 
were too feeble to contend, too proud to forgive : 
they invited the powerful dynasty of the SamunideSy 
who passed the Oxus with ten thousand horse, so 
poor, that their stirrups were of wood ; so brave, 
that they vanquished the Soffarian army, eight times 
more numerous than their own. The captive Amrou 
was sent in chains, a grateful offering to the court of 
Bagdad ; and, as the victor was content with the 
inheritance of Transoxiana and Chorasan, the realms 
of Persia returned for a while to the allegiance of the 
caliphs. The provinces of Syria and Egypt were twice 
dismembered by their Turkish slaves, of the race of 
Touiun and Ikshid, These barbarians, in religion and 
manners the countrymen of Mahomet, emerged from 
the bloody factions of the palace to a provincial com¬ 
mand and an independent throne : their names became 
famous and formidable in their time ; but the founders 
of these two potent dyna.sties confessed, either in 
words or actions, the vanity of ambition. 7'he first 
on his deathbed implored the mercy of God to a 
sinner, ignorant of tne limits of his own power; the 
second, in the midst of four hundred thousand soldiers 
and eight thousand slaves, concealed from every 
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human eye the chamber where he attempted to sleep. 
Their sons were educated in the vices of kings ; and 
both Egypt and Syria were recovered and possessed 
\iy the Abbassides during an interval of thirty years. 
In the decline of their empire, Mesopotamia, with 
the important cities of Mosul and Aleppo, was occupied 
by the Arabian princes of the tribe of Hamadan, llie 
poets of their court could repeat without a blush, 
that nature had formed their countenances for beauty, 
their tongues for eloquence, and their hands for 
liberality and valour ; but the genuine tale of the 
elevation and reign of the Hamadanites eichibits a 
scene of treachery, murder, and parricide. At the 
same fatal period, the Persian kingdom was again 
usurped by the dynasty of the Bowides, by the sword 
of three brothers, who, under various names, were 
styled the support and columns of the state, and 
who, from the Caspian sea to the ocean, would suffer 
no tyrants but themselves. Under their reign, the 
language and genius of Persia revived, and the 
Arabs, three hundred and four years after the death 
of Mahomet, were deprived of the sceptre of the 
East. 

Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the 
thirty-ninth of the successors of Mahomet, was the last 
who deserved the title of commander of the faithful : 
the last (says Abulfeda) who spoke to the people, or 
conversed with the learned ; the last who, in the expense 
of his household, represented the wealth and magnifi¬ 
cence of the ancient caliphs. After him, the lords of 
the eastern w'orld were reduced to the most abject 
misery, and exposed to the blows and insults of a servile 
condition. The revolt of the provinces circumscribed 
their dominions within the walls of Bagdad ; but that 
capital still contained an innumerable multitude, vain 
of their past fortune, discontented with their present 
state, and oppressed by the demands of a treasury 
which had formerly been replenished by the spoil and 
tribute of nations. Their idleness was exercised by 
faction and controversy. Uinier the mask of piety, 
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the ri^d followers of Hanbal invaded the pleasures of 
domestic life^ burst into the houses of plebeians and 
princes^ spilt the wine, broke the instruments, beat 
the musicians, and dishonoured, with infamous sus¬ 
picions, the associates of every handsome youth. In 
each profession, which allowed room for two persons, 
the one was a votary, the other an antagonist, of Aii; 
and the Abbassides were awakened by the clamorous 
li^rief of the sectaries, who denied their title and cursed 
their progenitors. A turbulent people could only be 
repressed by a military force; but who could satisfy 
the avarice or assert the discipline of the mercenaries 
themselves? The African and the Turkish guards 
drew their swords against each other, and the chief 
commanders, the emirs al Omra, imprisoned or de¬ 
posed their sovereigns, and violated the sanctuary of 
the mosque and harem. If the caliphs escaped to the 
camp or court of any neighbouring prince, their de¬ 
liverance was a change of servitude, till they were 
prompted by despair to invite the Bowides, the sultans 
of Persia, who silenced the ^tions of Bagdad by their 
irresistible arras. The civil and military powers were 
assumed by Moezaldowlat, the second of the three 
brothers, and a stipend of sixty thousand pounds sterling 
was assigned by his generosity for the private expense 
of the commander of the faithful. But on the fortieth 
day, at the audience of the ambassadors of Chorasan, 
and in the presence of a trembling multitude, the 
caliph was dragged from his throne to a dungeon, by 
the command of the stranger, and the rude hands of 
his Dilemites. His palace was pillaged, his eyes were put 
out, and the mean ambition of the Abbassides aspired 
to the vacant station of danger and disgrace. In the 
school of adversity, the luxurious caliphs resumed the 
grave and abstemious virtues of the primitive times 

^ Their master, on a similiar occasion, showed himself of 
a more indulgent and tolerating spirit. Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, 
the head of one of the four orthc^ox sects, was born at Bi^dad 
A.H. 164, and died there a.h. 241. He fought and suffered 
in the dispute concerning the creation of the Koran. 
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Despoiled of their armour and silken robes, they fasted, 
they prayed, they studied the Koran and the tradition 
of the Sonnites; they performed with zeal and know¬ 
ledge the functions of their ecclesiastical character. 
The respect of nations still waited on the successors 
of the apostle, the oracles of the law and conscience of 
the faithful; and the weakness or division of their 
tyrants sometimes restored the Abbassides to the 
sovereignty of Bagdad. But their misfortunes had 
been embittered by the triumph of the Fatimites, the 
real or spurious progeny of AIL Arising from the 
extremity of Africa, these successful rivals extinguished 
in Egypt and Syria both the spiritual and temporal 
authority of the Abbassides; and the monarch of the 
Nile insulted the humble pontiff on the banks of the 
Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, in the century 
which elapsed after the war of Theophilus andMotassem, 
the hostile transactions of the two nations were con¬ 
fined to some inroads by sea and land, the fruits of 
their close vicinity and indelible hatred. But, when 
the Eastern world was convulsed and broken, the 
Greeks were roused from their lethargy by the hopes 
of conquest and revenge. The B 5 rzantine empire, 
since the accession of the Basilian race, had reposed 
in peace and dignity ; and they might encounter with 
their entire strength the front of some petty emir, 
whose rear was assaulted and threatened by his 
national foes of the Mahometan faith. The lofty titles 
of the morning star, and the death of the Saracens,^® 
were applied in the public acclamations to Nicephorus 
Phocas, a prince as renowned in the camp as he was 
unpopular in the city. In the subordinate station of 
great domestic, or general of the East, he reduced 

w Liuiprand, whose choleric temper was embittered by his 
uneasy situation, suggests the names of reproach and contempt 
more applicable to Nicephorus than the vain titles of the 
Greeks: Ecce venit Stella matutina, surgit Eous, reverberat 
obtutti solis radios, pallida Saracenorum mors, Nicephorus 
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the island of Creto^ and extirpated the nest of pirates 
who had so lon^ defied, with impunity, the majesty of 
the empireJ^ His military genius was displayed in the 
conduct and success of the enterprise, which had so 
often failed with loss and dishonour. I'he Saracens 
were confounded by the landing of his troops on safe 
and level bridges, which he cast from the vessels to the 
shore. Seven months were consumed in the siege of 
Candia; the despair of the native Cretans was stimu¬ 
lated by the frequent aid of their brethren of Africa 
and Spain ; and, after the massy wall and double ditcli 
had been stormed by the Greeks, an hopeless conflict 
was still maintained in the streets and houses of the 
city, llie whole island was subdued in the capital, 
and a submissive people accepted, without resistance, 
the baptism of the conqueror. Constantinople ap¬ 
plauded the long-forgotten pomp of a triumph ; but 
the imperial diadem (was the sole reward that could 
repay the services, or satisfy the ambition, of Nice- 
phorus. 

After the death of the younger Romanus, the fourth 
in lineal descent of the Hasilian race, his widow Theo- 
phauia successively married Phocas and his assassin 
John Zimisces, the two heroes of the age. They 
reigned as the guardians and colleagues of her infant 
sous ; and the twelve years of their military command 
form the most splendid period of the Byzantine annals. 

Notwithstanding the insinuations of Zonaras, Kal el 
&c. (tom. ii. 1 . xvi. p. 197) it is an undoubted fact that Crete 
was completely and finally subdued by Nicephorus Phocas 
(Pagi. Critica, tom. iii. pp. 873-875. Meursius^ Creta, L iii. 
c. 7. tom. iii. pp. 464, 465). 

7-1 A Greek life of St. Nicon, the Armenian, was found in 
the Sforza library, and translated into Latin by the Jesuit 
Sirmond for the use of cardinal Baronius. This contem¬ 
porary legend cast a ray of light on Crete and Pelopon¬ 
nesus in the tenth century. He found the newly recovered 
island, foedis detestandae Agarenorum superstitionis vestigiis 
adhuc plenam ac refertam . . . but the victorious missionary, 
perhaps with some carnal aid, ad baptismum omnes verteque 
fidei disciplinarn pepulit. Ecclesiis per totam insulam ttdi- 
ficatis, &c. (Anna!. Eccles. A.o. 961). 
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The subjects and contederates, whom they led to war, 
appeared, at least in the eyes of an enemy, two 
hundred strong ; and of these about thirty thousand 
w#re armed with cuirasses."^ A train of four thousand 
mules attended their march ; and their evening camp 
was regularly fortified with an enclosure of iron spikes. 
A series of bloody and undecisive combats is nothing 
more than an anticipation of what would have been 
effected in a few years by the course of nature ; but 1 
shall briefly prosepute the conquests of the two em¬ 
perors from the hills of Cappadocia to the desert of 
Bagdad. The sieges of Mopsuestia and Tarsus in 
Cilicia first expressed the skill and perseverance of 
their troops, on whom, at this moment, I shall not 
hesitate to bestow the name of Romans. In the double 
city of Mopsuestia, which is divided by the river Sarus, 
two hundred thousand Moslems were predestined to 
death or slavery, a surprising degree of population, 
which must at least include the inhabitants of the de¬ 
pendent districts, lliey were surrounded and taken 
by assault; but Tarsus was reduced by the slow 
progress of famine; and no sooner had the Saracens 
yielded on honourable terms than they were mor¬ 
tified by the distant and unprofitable view of the 
naval succours of Egypt. They w'ere dismissed with 
a safe-conduct to the confines of Syria; a part of 
the Christians had quietly lived under their dominion; 
and the vacant habitations were replenished by a 
new colony. But the mosque was converted into 
a stable ; the pulpit was delivered to the flames; 
many rich crosses of gold and gems, the spoils of 
Asiatic churches, were made a grateful offering to the 
piety or avarice of the emperor ; and he transported 
the gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which were fixed 
in the wall of Constantinople, an eternal monument of 
his victory. After they had forced and secured the 

^ Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, pp. 278, 279. Liutprand was 
disposed lo depreciate the Greek power, yet he owns that 
Niceplioius led against Assyria an army of eighty thousand 
men. 
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narrow passes of mount Amanus, the two Roman 
princes repeatedly carried their arms into the heart of 
Syria, Yet, instead of assaulting the walls of Antioch, 
the humanity or superstition of Nicephorus appeared 
to respect the ancient metropolis of the East: he con¬ 
tented himself with drawing round tlie city a line of 
circumvallation ; left a stationary army ; and instructed 
his lieutenant to expect, without impatience, the return 
of spring. But in the depth of winter, in a dark and 
rainy night, an adventurous sub^tern, with three 
hundred soldiers, approached the rampart, applied his 
scaling-ladders, occupied two adjacent towers, stood 
firm against the pressure of multitudes, and bravely 
maintained his post till he was relieved by the taniy, 
though effectual, support of his reluctant chief. The 
first tumult of slaughter and rapine subsided ; the 
reign of Caesar and of Christ was restored ; and the 
efforts of an hundred thousand Saracens, of the arnncs 
of i>yria and the fleets of Afric, were consumed without 
effect before the walls of Antioch. The royal city of 
Aleppo was subject to Seifeddowlat, of the dynasty of 
Hamadan, who clouded his past glory by the precipi¬ 
tate retreat which abandoned his kingdom and capitiil 
to the Roman invaders. In his stately palace, that 
stood without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully seized 
a well-furnished magazine of arms, a stable of fourteen 
hundred mules, and three hundred bags of silver 
and gold. But the walls of the city withstood the 
strokes of their battering-rams; and the besiegers 
pitched their tents on the neighbouring mounUin of 
Jaushau. llieir retreat exasperated the quarrel of the 
townsmen and mercenaries; the guard of the gates 
and ramparts was deserted; and, while they furiously 
charged each other in the market-place, they were 
surprised and destroyed by the sword of a common 
enemy. The male sex was exterminated by the sword ; 
ten thousand youths were led into captivity; the 
weight of the precious spoil exceeded the stren^^h and 
number of the beasts of burthen; the superfluous re¬ 
mainder was burnt; and, after a licentious possession 
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of ten days, the Romans marched away from the 
naked and bleeding city. In their Syrian inroads they 
commanded the husbandmen to cultivate their lands, 
tlhit they themselves, in the ensuing season, might 
reap the benefit: more than an hundred cities were 
reduced to obedience; and eighteen pulpits of the 
principal mosques were committed to the flames, to 
expiate the sacrilege of the disciples of Mahomet. '^The 
classic names of liierapolis, Apamea, and Emesa, re¬ 
vive for a moment in the list of conquest: the emperor 
Zimisces encamped in the Paradise of Damascus, and 
accepted the ransom of a submissive people; and the 
torrent was only stopped by the impregnable fortress 
of Tripoli, on the sea-coast of Phoenicia. Since the 
days of Heraclius, the Euphrates, below the passage of 
mount Taurus, had been impervious, and almost in¬ 
visible, to tlie Greeks, llie river yielded a free passage 
to the victorious Zimisces; and the historian may 
imitate the speed with which he overran the once 
famous cities of Samosata, Edessa, Marty ropolis, Amida, 
and Nisibis, the ancient limit of the empire in the 
neighbourhood of the Tigris. His ardour was quickened 
by the desire of grasping the virgin treasures of 
Ecbatana,^'* a well-known name, under which the Byzan¬ 
tine writer has concealed the capital of the Abbassides. 
The consternation of the fugitives had already diffused 
the terror of his name ; but the fancied riches of 
Bagdad had already been dissipated by the avarice and 
prodigality of domestic tyrants. The prayers of the 
people, and the stern demands of the lieutenant of the 
Bowides, required the caliph to provide for the defence 

Ut et Ecbatana pergeret Agarenonimquc rcgiam everteret 
. . . aiunt enim urbium qute usquam suntac totoorbe existunt 
fclicissimam esseauroqueditissimam (Leo Diacon. apud Pagium, 
tom. iv. p. 34). This splendid description suits only with 
Bagdad, and cannot possibly apply either to Hamada, the 
true Ecbatana (d’Anville, Geog. Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 237), or 
'I'auris, which has been commonly mistaken for that city. 
The name of Ecbatana, in the same indefinite sense, is trans¬ 
ferred by a more classic authority (Cicero pro Lege Manili 4 , 
C. 4) to the royal scat of Mithridaies, king of Pontus. 
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of the city. The helpless Mothi replied that his arms, 
his revenues, and his provinces had been torn from his 
hands, and that he was ready to abdicate a dignity 
which he was unable to support. The emir was in- 
exorai)le; the furniture of the palace was sold; and 
the paltry price of forty thousand pieces of fj^old was 
instantly consumed in private luxury. Hut the ap¬ 
prehensions of Bagdad were relieved by the retreat of 
the Greeks; thirst and hunger guarded the desert of 
Mesopotamia; and the emperor, satiated with glory, 
and laden with Oriental spoils, returned to Constanti¬ 
nople, and displayed, in his triumph, the silk, the 
aromatics, and three hundred myriads of gold and 
silver. Yet the powers of the East had been bent, not 
broken, by this transient hurricane. After the de¬ 
parture of the Greeks, the fugitive princes returned to 
their capitals ; the subjects disclaimed their involuntary 
oaths of allegiance; the Moslems again purified their 
temples, and overturned the idols of the saints and 
martyrs; the Nestorians and Jacobites preferred a 
Saracen to an orthodox master; and the numbers and 
spirit of the Melchites were inadequate to the support 
of the church and state. Of these extensive conquests, 
Antioch, with the cities of Cilicia and the isle of 
Cyprus, was alone restored, a permanent and useful 
accession to the Roman empire. 
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STATE OP THE EASTERN EMPIRE IN THE TENTH CEN¬ 
TURY— EXTENT AND DIVISION-WEALTH AND 

revenue — PALACE OF CONSTANTINOPLE-TITLES 

AM) 0EFICP:S—PRIDE AND POWER OF THE EM- 

PEUOHS-TACTICS OF THE GREEKS^ ARABS, AND 

FRANKS-IX)SS OF THE LATIN TONGUE-STUDIO 

AND SOLITirDE OF THE GREEKS 

A RAY of historic light seems to beam from the dark¬ 
ness of the tenth century. We open with curiosity 
and respect the royal volumes of Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus, which he composed, at a mature age, for 
the instruction of his son, and which promise to unfold 
the state of the Eastern empire, both in peace and war, 
both at home and abroad. In the first of these works 
he minutely describes the pompous ceremonies of the 
churcli and palace of Constantinople, according to his 
own practice and that of his predecessors.' In the 
second he attempts an accurate survey of the pro¬ 
vinces, the theviea, as they w^ere then denominated, 
l»otli of Europe and Asia. The system of Roman 
tactics, the discipline and order of troops, and the 
military operations by land and sea, are explained in 
the third of these didactic collections, which may be 
ascribed to (.'onstaiitiiie or his father Leo.* In the 

' A splendid MS. of Constantine, de Ceremoniis Aulae ct 
Ecclesiae Byzantinas, wandered from Constantinople to Buda, 
Frankfort, and Leipsic, where it was published in a splendid 
edition by Leich and Reiske (A.D. 1751 in folio), with such 
slavish piaise as editors never fail to l^siow on the worthy or 
woi thless object of their toil. 

2 The I'actics of I^eo and Constantine are published with 
the aid of some new MSS. in the great edition of the works of 
Meursius, by the learned John Land (tom. vi. pp. 531-920, 
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fourth, of the administration of the empire, he reveals 
the secrets of the Byzantine policy, in friendly or 
hostile intercourse w ith the nations of the earth. The 
literary labours of the age, the practical systems of lavs', 
agriculture, and history, might redound to tlie benefit 
of the subject and the honour of the iMacedoniaii 
princes, 'llie sixty books of the Basilics,^ the code and 
pandects of civil jurisprudence, were gradually framed 
in the three first reigns of that prosperous dynasty. 
The art of agriculture had amused the leisure, and 
exercised the pens, of the best and wisest of the 
ancients ; and their chosen precepts are comprised in 
the twenty books of the Geoponics of Constantine. At 
his command, the historical examples of vice and virtue 
were methodised in fifty-three books,^ and every 
citizen might apply, to his contemporaries or himself, 
the lesson or the warning of past times. From the 
august character of a legislator, the sovereign of the 
East descends to the more humble office of a teacher 
and a scribe ; and, if his successors and subjects were 
regardless of his paternal cares, we may inherit and 
enjoy the everlasting legacy. 

1311-1417; Florent. 1745). 7®^ the text is still corrupt and 
mutilated, the version is still obscure and faulty. The Imperial 
library of Vienna would afford some valuable materials to a new 
editor (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. pp. 369, 370). 

• On the subject of the Basilics, Fabricius (Bibliot. Graec. tom. 
xii. pp. 425-514), and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Romani, pp. 
396-399), and Giannone (Istoria civile di Napoli, tom. i. pp. 
450-458), as historical civilians, may be usefully consulted. 
Forty-one books of this Greek code have l>een published, with 
a Latin version, by Charles Annibal Fabrottus (Paris, 1647) 
in seven volumes in folio; four other books have since been 
discovered, and are inserted in Gerard Meerman’s Novus The¬ 
saurus Juris Civ. et Canon, loro, v. Of the whole work, the 
sixty b^ks, John Leunclavius has printed (Basil, 1575) an 
eclogue or synopsis. The cxiii novels, or new laws, of Leo, 
may be found in the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

♦ Of these liii books, or titles, only two have been preserved 
and printed, de Legationibus (by rulvius Ursinus, Antwerp, 
X583, and Daniel Hoeschelius, August. Vindel. 1603} ^>^d ^ 
Vinutibus et Vitiis (by Henry Valesius, or de Valois, Paris, 
1634). 
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A closer survey will indeed reduce the value of the 
gift, and the gratitude of posterity : in the possession 
of these Imperial treasures, we may stiU deplore our 
poverty and ignorance ; and tlie fading glories of their 
authors will be obliterated by indifference or contempt. 
Tiie Basilics will sink to a broken copy, a partial and 
mutilated version in the Greek language, of the laws 
of Justinian ; but the sense of the old civilians is often 
superseded by the influence of bigotry; and the ab¬ 
solute prohibition of divorce, concubinage, and interest 
for money, enslaves the freedom of trade and the 
happiness of private life. In the historical book, a 
subject of Constantine might admire the inimitable 
virtues of Greece and Rome ; he might learn to what 
a pitch of energy and elevation the human character 
had formerly aspired. But a contrary effect must 
have been producied by a new edition of the lives of 
the saints, which the great logothete, or chancellor of 
the empire, was directed to prepare; and the dark 
fund of superstition was enriched by the fabulous and 
florid legends of Simon the Metaphrast.^ ITie merits 
and miracles of the whole calendar are of less account 
in the eyes of a sage than the toil of a single husband¬ 
man, who multiplies the gifts of the Creator and 
supplies the food of his brethren. Yet the royal 
autnors of the Geo})onivs were more seriously employed 
in expounding the precepts of the destroying art, 
which has been taught since the days of Xenoplion ^ as 

® The life and writings of Simon Metaphrastes are described 
by Hankius {de Senptoribus Byzant. pp. 410-460). This 
biographer of the saints indulged himself in a loose paraphrase 
of the sense or nonsense of more ancient acts. His Gieek 
rhetoric is again paraphrased in the Latin version of Surius, 
and scarcely a thread can t>c now visible of the original texture. 

® According to the first book of the Cyropiedia, professors 
of tactics, a small part of the science of war, were already insti¬ 
tuted in Persia, by which Greece must be undersiood. A good 
edition of all the Scriptores Tactici would be a task not un¬ 
worthy of a scholar. His industry might discover some new 
MSS. and his learning might illustrate the military history of 
the ancients. But this scholar should be likew'ise a soldier; 
and, alas t Quintus Icilius is no moi*e. 
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the art of heroes and kin^. But the Tactics of I^o 
and Constantine are mingled with the baser alloy of 
the age in which they lived. It was destitute of 
original genius ; they implicitly transcribe the rules 
and maxims which have oeen confirmed by victories. 
It was unskilled in the propriety of style and method; 
they blindly confound the most distant and discordant 
institutions, the phalanx of Sparta and that of Mace- 
don, the legions of Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and 
Theodosius. Even the use, or at least the importance, 
of these military rudiments, may be fairly questioned: 
their general theory is dictated by reason; but the 
merit, as well as difficulty, consists in the application. 
The discipline of a soldier is formed by exercise rather 
than by study ; the talents of a commander are ap¬ 
propriated to those calm though rapid minds, which 
nature produces to decide the fate of armies and 
nations : the former is the habit of a life, the latter the 
glance of a moment ; and the battles won by lessons 
of tactics may be numbered with the epic poems created 
from the rules of criticism. The book of ceremonies is 
a recital, tedious yet imperfect, of the despicable page¬ 
antry which had infected the church and state since 
the gradual decay of the purity of the one and the 
power of the other. A review of the themes or pro¬ 
vinces might promise such authentic and useful infor¬ 
mation as the curiosity of government only can obtain, 
instead of traditionary fables on the origin of the cities, 
and malicious epigrams on the vices of their inhabi¬ 
tants. Such information the historian would have 
been pleased to record ; nor should his silence be con¬ 
demned if the most interesting objects, the population 
of the capital and provinces, the amount of the taxes 
and revenues, the numbers of subjects and strangers 
who served under the Imperial standard, have been 
unnoticed by Leo the Philosopher and his son Con- 
staTitine. His treatise of the public administration is 
stained with the same blemishes; yet it is discriminated 
by peculiar merit; the antiquities of the nations may 
be doubtful or fabulous; but the geography and 
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manners of the barbaric world are delineated with 
curious accuracy. Of these nations, the Franks alone 
were qualified to observe in their turn, and to describe, 
the metropolis of the East. The ambassador of the 
f^reat Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted the 
state of Constantinople about the middle of the tenth 
century; his style is glowing-, his narrative lively, his 
ol>servation keen ; and even the prejudices and passions 
of Liutpraiul are stamped with an original character of 
freedom and genius. From this scanty fund of foreign 
and domestic materials I shall investigate the form and 
substance of the Byzantine empire : the provinces and 
wealth, the civil government and military force, the 
character and literature, of the Greeks, in a period of 
six hundred years, from the reign of Heraclius to the 
successful invasion of the Franks or Latins. 

After the final division between the sons of Theo¬ 
dosius, the swarms of barbarians from Scythia and 
Germany overspread the provinces, and extinguished 
the empire, of ancient Rome. The weakness of Con¬ 
stantinople w^as concealed by extent of dominion ; her 
limits were inviolate, or at least entire; and the kingdom 
of Justinian was enlarged by the splendid acquisition 
of Africa and Italy. But the possession of these new 
conquests was transient and precarious ; and almost a 
moiety of the Eastern empire was torn away by the 
arms of the Saracens. Syria and Egypt were oppressed 
by the Arabian caliphs ; and, after the reduction of 
Africa, their lieatenants invaded and subdued the 
Roman province which had been changed into the 
Gothic monarchy of Spain. The islands of the Medi* 
terranean were not inaccessible to their naval powers ; 
and it was from their extreme stations, the harbours 
of Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, that the faithful 
or rebel emirs insulted the majesty of the throne and 
capital. ITie remaining provinces, under the obedience 
of the emperors, were cast into a new mould ; and the 
jurisdiction of the presidents, the consulars, and the 
counts was superseded by the institution of the themes^ 
or military governments, which prevailed under the 
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successors of Heracliiis, and are described by the pea 
of the royal author. Of the twenty-uine tliemes, 
twelve in Europe and seventeen in Asia, the origin is 
obscure, the etymology doubtful or capricious, the 
limits were arbitrary and ductuating; but some par¬ 
ticular names that sound the most strangely to our 
ear were derived from the character and attributes of 
the troops that were maintained at the expense, and 
for the guard, of the respective divisions. The vanity 
of the Greek princes most eagerly grasped the shadow 
of conquest and the memory of lost dominion. A new 
Mesopotamia was created on the W'esteru side of the 
Euphrates ; the appellation and pra?tor of Sicily were 
transferred to a narrow slip of Calabria ; and a frag¬ 
ment of the duchy of Beneventum was promoted to 
the style and title of the theme of Lombardy. In the 
decline of the Arabian empire, the successors of Con¬ 
stantine might indulge their pride in more solid ad¬ 
vantages. The victories of Nicephorus, John Zimisces, 
and Basil the Second, revived the fame and enlarged 
the boundaries of the Roman name; the province of 
Cilicia, the metropolis of Antioch, the islands of Crete 
and Cyprus, were restored to the allegiance of Christ 
and Caesar; one third of Italy was annexed to the 
throne of Constantinople ; the kingdom of Bulgaria 
was destroyed; and the last sovereigns of the Mace¬ 
donian dynasty extended their sway from the sources 
of the Tigris to the neighbourhood of Rome. In the 
eleventh century, the prospect was again clouded by 
new enemies and new misfortunes; the relics of Italy 
were swept away by the Norman adventurers; and 
almost all the Asiatic branches were dissevered from 
the Roman trunk by the Turkish conquerors. After 
these losses, the emperors of the Comnenian family 
continued to reign from the Danube to Peloponnesus, 
and from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, and the wind* 
iug stream of the Meander. The spacious provinces 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, were obedient 
to their sceptre; the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and Crete was accompanied by the fifty islands of the 
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iKf^ean or Holy Sea; ^ and the remnant of their em¬ 
pire transcends the measure of the largest of the 
European kingdoms. 

The same princes might assert with dignity and 
1?l»uth that of all the monarchs of Christendom they 
possessed the greatest city,® the most ample revenue, 
the most flourishing and populous state. With the 
decline and fall of the empire, the cities of the West 
had decayed and fallen ; nor could the ruins of Rome, 
or the mild walls, wooden hovels, and narrow precincts 
of Paris and London, prepare the l^tin stranger to 
contemplate the situation and extent of Constantinople, 
her stately palaces and churches, and the arts and 
luxury of an innumerable people. Her treasures 
might attract, but her virgin strength had repelled, 
and still promised to repel, the audacious invasion of 
the Persian and Hnlgarian, the Arab and the Russian. 
The provinces were less fortunate and impregnable; 
and few districts, few cities, could be discovered which 
had not been violated by some fierce barbarian, im¬ 
patient to despoil, because he was hopeless to possess. 
From the age of Justinian the Eastern empire was 
sinking below its former level; the powers of destruc¬ 
tion were more active than those of improvement; and 
the calamities of war were embittered by the more 

^ ’’Ayios irfKayos, as it is styled by ihe modern Greeks, from 
which the corrupt names of Archipelago, TArchipel, and the 
Arches, have been transformed by geographers and seamen 
(d'Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. a8x ; Analyse de 
la Carte de la Grece, p. 6o). The numbers of monks or 
Ciiloyers in all the islands and the adjacent mountain of Athos 
(Observations de Belon, fol. 32, verso), Monte Santo, might 
justify the epithet of holy Aytof, a slight alteration from the 
original aiyatos, imposed by the Dorians, who, in their dialect, 
gave the figurative name of or goats, to the bounding 

waves (Vossius, apud Cellarium, Geograph. Antiq. tom. i. 
p. 829). 

® According to the Jewish traveller who had visited Europe 
and Asia, Constantinople was equalled only by Bagdad, the 
great city of the Ismaelitcs (Voyage de Benjamin de Tud^le, 
par Baratier, tom. i. c. 5, p. 36). 
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permanent evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. 
The captive wiio had escaped from the barbarians was 
often stripped and imprisoned by tbe ministers of his 
sovereign : the Greek su^)erstition relaxed the mind by 
prayer and emaciated the body by fasting; and the 
multitude of convents and festivals diverted many 
hands and many days from the temporal service of 
mankind. Yet the subjects of the Hyzantine empire 
were still the more dexterous and dilitrent of nations ; 
their country was blessed by nature with every advan¬ 
tage of soil, climate, and situation ; and, in the support 
and restoration of the arts, their patient and peaceful 
temper was more useful tlian the warlike spirit and 
feudal anarchy of Europe. The provinces that still 
adhered to the empire were repeopled and enriched by 
the misfortunes of those which were irrecoverably lost. 
From the yoke of the caliphs, the Catholics of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa, retired to the allegiance of their 
prince, to the society of their brethren : the movable 
wealth, which eludes the search of oppression, accom¬ 
panied and alleviated their exile; and Constantinople 
received into her bosom the fugitive trade of Alexandria 
and Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, who 
fled from hostile or religious persecution, were hospi¬ 
tably entertained; their followers were encouraged to 
build new cities and to cultivate waste lands; and 
many spots, both in Phirope and Asia, preserved the 
name, tne manners, or at least the memory, of these 
national colonies. Even tlie tribes of barbarians, who 
had seated themselves in arms on the territory of the 
empire, were gradually reclaimed to the laws of the 
church and state ; and, as long as they were separated 
from the Greeks, their posterity supplied a race of 
faithful and obedient soldiers. Did we possess sufli- 
cient materials to survey the tw^enty-nine themes of 
the Byzantine monarchy, our curiosity might be satis¬ 
fied with a chosen example : it is fortunate enough 
that the clearest light should be thrown on the most 
interesting province, and the name of Pe[.oponne8U8 
will awaken the attention of the classic reader. 
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As early as the eig^hth century, in the troubled reig’n 
of the Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Peloponnesus, 
were overrun by some Sclavonian bands, who out¬ 
stripped the royal standard of Bulgaria. The strangers 
&f old, Cadmus, and Daiiaus, and Pelops, had planted 
in that fruitful soil the seeds of policy and learning; 
but the savages of the north eradicated what yet 
remained of their sickly and withered roots. In this 
irruption, the country and the inhabitants were trans¬ 
formed ; the Grecian blood was contaminated; and 
the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus were branded 
with the names of foreigners and slaves. By the 
diligence of succeeding princes, the land was in some 
measure purified from the barbarians ; and the humble 
remnant was bound by an oath of obedience, tribute, 
and military service, which they often renewed and 
often violated. The siege of Patras was formed by a 
singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of Pelopon¬ 
nesus and the Saracens of Africa. In their last distress, 
a pious fiction of the approach of the praetor of Corinth 
revived the courage of the citizens. Their sally was 
bold and successful; the strangers embarked, the 
rebels submitted, and the glory of the day was ascribed 
to a phantom or a stranger, who fought in the foremost 
ranks under the character of St. Andrew the Apostle. 
'J'he shrine which contained his relics was decorated 
with the trophies of victory, and the captive race was 
for ever devoted to the service and vassalage of the 
metropolitan church of Patras. By the revolt of two 
Sclavonian tribes in the neighbourhood of Helos and 
I^edaemon, the peace of the peninsula was often 
disturbed. They sometimes insulted the weakness, 
and sometimes resisted the oppression, of the Byzantine 
government, till at length the approach of their hostile 
brethren extorted a golden bull to define the rights 
and obligations of the Kzzerites and Milengi, whose 
annual tribute was defined at twelve hundred pieces 
of gold. From these strangers the Imperial geographer 
has accurately distinguished a domestic and perha]>s 
original race, who, in some degree, might derive their 
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blood from the much-injured Helots. The liberality 
of the Romans^ and especially of Augustus^ had en¬ 
franchised the maritime cities from the dominion of 
Sparta; and the continuance of the same beneht 
ennobled them with the title of Eleuthero or Free- 
Laconians. In the time of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus they had acquired the name of Mninotes, 
under which they dishonour the claim of liberty by 
the inhuman pillage of all that is shipwrecked on their 
rocky shores. Their territory, barren of corn, but 
fruitful of olives, extended to the Cape of Malea; they 
accepted a chief or prince from the Byzantine praetor, 
and a light tribute of four hundred pieces of gold 
was the ^dge of their immunity rather than of their 
dependence. The freemen of Laconia assumed the 
character of Romans, and long adhered to the re¬ 
ligion of the Greeks, By the zeal of the emperor 
Basil, they were baptized in the faith of Christ; but 
the altars of Venus and Neptune had been crowned 
by these rustic votaries five hundred years after they 
were proscribed in the Roman world. In the theme 
of Peloponnesus forty cities were still numbered, and 
the declining state of Sparta, Argos, and Corinth may 
be suspended in the tenth century, at an equal dis¬ 
tance, perhaps, between their antique splendour and 
their present desolation. The duty of military service, 
either in person or by substitute, was imposed on the 
lands or benefices of the province ; a sum of five pieces 
of gold was assessed on each of the substantial tenants ; 
and the same capitation was shared among several 
heads of inferior value. On the proclamation of an 
Italian war, the Peloponnesians excused themselves by 
a voluntary oblation of one hundred pounds of gold 
(four thousand pounds sterling) and a thousand horses 
with their arms and trappings. The churches and 
monasteries furnished their contingent; a sacrilegious 
profit was extorted from the sale of ecclesiastical 
nonours; and the indigent bishop of Leucadia^ was 

• The rock of Leucate was the southern promontory of his 
bland and diocese. Had he been the exclusive guardian of the 
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made responsible for a pension of one hundred pieces 
of ^old. 

But the wealth of the province, and the trust of the 
revenue, were founded on the fair and plentiful produce 
oY trade and manufactures; and some symptoms of 
liberal policy may be traced in a law which exempts 
from all personal taxes the mariners of Peloponnesus 
and the workmen in parchment and purple, lliis 
denomination may be fairly applied or extended to the 
manufactures of linen, woollen, and more especially of 
silk : the two former of which had flourished in Greece 
since the days of Homer; and the last was introduced 
perhaps as early as the reiprn of Justinian. These arts, 
which were exercised at Corinth, Thebes, and Ar^ros, 
afforded food and occiipation to a numerous people; 
the men, women, and children were distributed accord¬ 
ing to their age and strength ; and, if many of these 
were domestic slaves, their masters, who directed the 
work and enjoyed the profit, were of a free and 
honourable condition. The gifts which a rich and 
generous matron of Peloponnesus presented to the 
emperor Basil, her adopted son, were doubtless fabri¬ 
cated in the Grecian looms. Dauielis bestowed a 
carpet of fine wool, of a pattern which imitated the 
spots of a peacock's tail, of a magnitude to overspread 
the floor of a new church, erected in the triple name 
of Christ, of Michael the archangel, and the prophet 
Elijah. She gave six hundred pieces of silk and linen, 
of various use and denomination : the silk was painted 
with the Tyrian dye, and adorned by the labours of the 
needle; and the linen was so exquisitely fine that an 
entire piece might be rolled in the hollow of a cane. 
In his description of the Greek manufactures, an 
historian of Sicily discriminates their price according 
to the weight and quality of the silk, the closeness of 
the texture, the beauty of the colours, and the taste 
and materials of the embroidery. A single, or even a 

Lover’s Leap, so well known to the readers of Ovid (Epist. 
Sappho) and the Spectator, he might have been the richest pre¬ 
late of the Greek church. 
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double or treble, thread was thought sufficient for 
ordinary sale ; but the union of six threads compoftcd 
a piece of stronger and more costly workmanship. 
Among the colours, he celebrates, with affectation of 
elocjuence, the fiery blaze of the scarlet, and the 
softer lustre of the green. The embroidery was raised 
either in silk or gold ; the more simple ornament of 
stripes or circles was surpassed by the nicer imitation 
of nowers; the vestments that were fabricated for the 
palace or the altar often glittered with precious stones ; 
and the figures were delineated in strings of Oriental 
pearls. Till the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all 
the countries of Christendom, was possessed of the 
insect who is taught by nature, and of the workmen 
who are instructed by art, to prepare this elegant 
luxury. But the secret had been stolen by the 
dexterity and diligence of the Arabs; the caliphs of 
the East and West scorned to borrow from the un¬ 
believers their furniture and apparel; and the two 
cities of Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, were famous for 
the manufacture, the use, and perhaps the exportation 
of silk. It was first introduced into Sicily by the 
Normans; and this emigration of tnade distinguishes 
the victory of Roger from the uniform and fruitless 
hostilities of every age. After the sack of Corinth, 
Athens, and lliebes, his lieutenant embarked with a 
captive train of weavers and artificers of both sexes, 
a trophy glorious to their master and disgraceful to 
the Greek emfieror. llie king of Italy was not in¬ 
sensible of the value of the present; and, in the 
restitution of the prisoners, he exempted only the 
male and female manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, 
who labour, says the Bvzaiitine historian, under a 
barbarous lord, like the old Eretrians in the service of 
Darius. A stately edifice, in the palace of Palermo, 
was erected for the use of this industrious colony ; and 
the art was propagated by their children and disciples 
to satisfy the increasing demand of the western world. 
The decay of the looms of Sicily may be ascribed to 
the troubles of the island and the competition of the 
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Italian cities. In the year thirteen hundred and 
fourteen, Lucca alone^ among her sister republics, 
enjoyed the lucrative monopoly. A domestic revolu¬ 
tion dispersed the manufactures of Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, Milan, and even the countries beyond the 
Alps ; and, thirteen years after this event, the statutes 
of Modena enjoin the planting of mulberry trees and 
regulate the duties on raw silk.^^ The northern 
climates are less propitious to the education of the 
silk-worm ; but the industry of France and England 
is supplied and enriched by the productions of Italy 
and China. 

1 must repeat the complaint that the vague and 
scanty memorials of the times will not afford any just 
estimate of the taxes, the revenue, and the resources 
of the Greek empire. From every province of Europe 
and Asia the rivulets of gold and silver discharged 
into the Imperial reservoir a copious and perennial 
stream. The separation of the branches from the 
trunk increased the relative magnitude of Constanti¬ 
nople ; and the maxims of despotism contrsicted the 
state to the capital, the capital to the palace, and 
the palace to the royal person. A Jewish traveller, 
who visited the East in the twelfth century, is lost in 
his admiration of the Byzantine riches. “ It is here,*’ 
says Benjamin of Tudela, ‘Mn the queen of cities, 
that the tributes of the Greek empire are annually 
deposited, and the lofty towers are filled with precious 
magazines of silk, purple, and gold. It is said that 
Constantinople pays each day to her sovereign twenty 
thousand pieces of gold; which are levied on the 
shops, taverns, and markets, on the merchants 
of Persia and Egypt, of Russia and Hungary, of 
Italy and Spain, who frequent the capital by sea and 

From the MS. statutes, as they are quoted by Muratori in 
his Italian Antiquities (tom. ii. dissert, xxx. pp. 46-48). 

'' rhe broad silk manufacture was established in England in 
the year 1620 (Anderson’s Chronological Deduction, vol. ii. 
p. 4); but it is to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes that we 
owe the Spit.alfielcls colony. 

vor. t'l. V 
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land/*^* In all pecuniary matters, the authority 
of a Jew is doubtless respectable; but, as the three 
hundred and sixty-five days would produce a yearly 
income exceeding seven millions sterling, I am 
tempted to retrench at least the numerous fes¬ 
tivals of the Greek calendar. The mass of trea¬ 
sure that was saved by llieodora and Basil the 
Second will suggest a splendid though indefinite 
idea of their supplies and resources. The mother of 
Michael, before she retired to a cloister, attempted to 
check or expose the prodigality of her ungrateful son 
by a free ana faitliful account of the wealth which he 
inherited : one hundred and nine thousand pounds of 
gold, and three hundred thousand of silver, the 
fruite of her own economy and that of her deceased 
husband, llie avarice of Basil is not less renowned 
than bis valour and fortune: his victorious armies 
were paid and rewarded without breaking into the mass 
of two hundred thousand pounds of gold (about eight 
millions sterling) wdiich he had buried in the sub¬ 
terraneous vaults of the palace. Such accumulation 
of treasure is rejected by the theory and practice of 
modern policy ; and we are more apt to compute the 
national riches by the use and abuse of the public credit 
Yet the maxims of antiquity are still embraced by a 
monarch formidable to his enemies; by a republic 
respectable to her allies; and both have attained their 
respective ends, of military powers and domestic 
tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present wants, 
or reserved for the future use, of the state, the first 
and most sacred demand was for the pomp and pleasure 
of the emperor ; and his discretion oulv could define 
the measure of his private expense. The princes of 
Constantinople were fiir removed from the simplicity 

la Voyage dc Bcnjainin de Tudilc, tom. i. c. 5, pp. 44-53. 
The Hebrew text has been translated into French by that mar¬ 
vellous child Baratier« who has added a volume of crude learn-. 
in^ The errors and fictions of the Jewish rabbi are not a 
sufficient ground to deny the reality of his travels. 
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of nature ; yet, with the revolving seasons, they were 
led by taste or fashion to withdraw to a purer air from 
the smoke and tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, 
or affected to enjoy, the rustic festival of the vintage ; 
Iheir leisure was amused by the exercise of the chase, 
and the calmer occupation of fishing ; and in the 
summer heats they were shaded from the sun and re¬ 
freshed by the cooling breezes from the sea. The 
coasts ana islands of Asia and Europe were covered 
with their magnificent villas; but, instead of the modest 
art which secretly strives to hide itself and to decorate 
the scenery of nature, the marble structure of their 
gardens served only to expose the riches of the lord 
and the labours of the architect. The successive 
casualties of inheritance and forfeiture had rendered 
the sovereign proprietor of many stately houses in the 
city and suburbs, of which twelve were appropriated 
to the ministers of state; but the great palace,the 
centre of the Imperial residence, was fixed during 
eleven centuries to the Siime position, between the 
hippodrome, the cathedral of iSt. Sophia, and the 
gardens, which descended by many a terrace to the 
shores of the Propontis, llie primitive edifice of the 
first Constantine was a copy or rival of ancient Rome ; 
the gradual improvements of his successors aspired to 
emulate the wonders of the old world,and in the 
tenth century the Byzantine palace excit^ the admira¬ 
tion, at least of the Latina, hy an unquestionable pre- 

For a copious and minute description of the Imperial 
palace, see the Constantinop. Christiana (1. ii. c. 4, pp. 113-123) 
of Ducar.ge, the Tillcmont of the Middle Ages. Never has 
laborious Germany producedttwo antiquarians more laborious 
and accurate than these two natives of lively France. 

llie Byeantine paVacc surpasses the Capitol, the palace 
of Pergamus, the Rufinian wood (<f>ai 5 pbv &ya\fia)f the temple 
of Hadrian at Cyzicus, the P^mids, the Pharus, &c., according 
to an epigram (Antholog. Grace. 1 . iv. pp. 488, 489. Broda:i. 
apud Wechel) ascribed to Julian, ex-praefecl of Egypt. 
Seventy-one of his epigrams, some lively, are collected in 
Brunck (Analect. Grace, tom. ii. pp. 493-510); but this is 
wanting. 
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eminence of stren^h, size, and magnificence. Bui 
the toil and treasure of so many ages had produced a 
vast and irregular pile; each separate building was 
marked with the character of the times and of the 
founder; and the want of space might excuse the 
reigning monarch who demolished, perhaps with secret 
satisfaction, the works of his predecessors. The 
economy of the emperor 'fheophilus allowed a more 
free and ample scope for his domestic luxury and 
splendour. A favourite ambassador, who had as¬ 
tonished the Abbassides themselves by his pride and 
liberality, presented on his return the model of a 
palace, which the caliph of Bagdad had recently 
constructed on the banks of the Tigris. The model 
was instantly copied and surpassed ; the new buildings 
of Theophilus were accompanied with gardens, and 
with five churches, one of which was conspicuous for 
size and beauty j it was crowned with three domes, the 
roof, of gilt brass, reposed on columns of Italian marble, 
and the walls were encrusted with marbles of various 
colours. In the face of the church, a semi-circular 
portico, of the figure and name of the Greek sigma, 
was supported by fifteen columns of Phrygian marble, 
and the subterraneous vaults were of a similar con¬ 
struction. 'llie square before the sigma was decorated 
with a fountain, and the margin of the bason was lined 
and encompassed with plates of silver. In the begin¬ 
ning of each season, the bason, instead of water, was 
replenished with the most exquisite fruits, which were 
abandoned to the populace for the entertainment of 
the prince. He enjoyed this tumultuous spectacle 
from a throne resplendent with gold and gems, which 
was raised by a marble staircase to the height of a lofty 
terrace. Below the throne were seated the officers of 
his guards, the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions 
of the circus; the inferior steps were occupied by the 
people, and the place below was covered with troops of 
dancers, singers, and pantomimes. The square was 
surrounded by the hall of justice, the arsenal, and the 
various offices of business and pleasure; and the purple 
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cliamber was named from the annual distribution of 
robes of scarlet and purple by the hand of the empress 
herself, llie long series of the apartments was adapted 
to the seasons, and decorated with marble and porphyry, 
with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with a profusion 
of gold, silver, and precious stones. His fanciful 
luagnificence employed the skill and patience of such 
artists as the times could afford ; but the taste of Athens 
w ould have despised their frivolous and costly labours : 
a golden tree, with its leaves and branches, which 
sheltered a multitude of birds, warbling their artificial 
notes, and two lions of massy gold, and of the natural 
size, who looked and roared like their brethren of the 
forest. The successors of Theophilus, of the Basilian 
and Comnenian dynasties, were not less ambitious of 
leaving some memorial of their residence ; and the 
portion of the palace most splendid and august was 
dignified wdth the title of the golden triclinium, ^V’ith 
becoming modesty, the rich and noble Greeks aspired 
to imitate their sovereign, and, when they passed 
through the streets on horseback, in their robes of 
silk and embroidery, they were mistaken by the 
children for kings. A matron of Peloponnesus, who 
had cherished tlie infant fortunes of Basil the Mace¬ 
donian, was excited by tenderness or vanity to visit 
the greatness of her adopted son. In a journey of five 
hundred miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age 
or indolence declined the fatigue of an horse or 
carriage ; the soft litter or bed of Danielis w^as trans¬ 
ported on the shoulders of ten robust slaves ; and, as 
they were relieved at easy distances, a band of three 
hundred was selected for the performance of this 
service. She was entertained in the Byzantine palace 
with filial reverence and the honours of a queen ; and, 
whatever might be the origin of her wealth, her gifts 
were not unworthy of the regal dignity. I have 
already described the fine and curious manufactures of 
Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, and woollen ; but the 
ifost acceptable of her presents consisted in three 
hundred beautiful youths, of whom one hundred were 
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eunuchs ; ^^for she was not ij^norant,” says the 
historian, that the air of the ])alace is more conj^enial 
to such insects than a shepherd’s dairy to the flies of 
the summer.” During her lifetime, she bestowed the 
greater part of her estates in Peloponnesus, and her 
testament instituted Leo, the son of Basil, her universal 
heir. After the payment of the legacies, fourscore 
villas or farms were added to the Imperial domain ; 
and three thousand slaves of Danielis were enfranchised 
by their new lord, and transplanted as a colony to the 
Italian coast From this example of a private matron, 
we may estimate the wealth and magiiiflcence of the 
emperors. Yet our enjoyments are confined by a 
narrow circle; and, whatsoever may be its value, the 
luxury of life is possessed with more innocence and 
safety by the master of his own, than by the steward 
of the public, fortune. 

In an absolute government, which levels the dis¬ 
tinctions of noble and plebeian birth, the sovereign is 
the sole fountain of honour; and the rank, both in 
the palace and the empire, depends on the titles and 
offices which are bestowed ana resumed by his arbit¬ 
rary will. Above a thousand years, from Vespasian to 
Alexius Comnenus,^^ the (7(CB«ar was the second person, 
or at least the second degree, after the supreme title of 
Augustus was more freely communicatea to the sons 
and brothers of the reigning monarch. To elude 
without violating his promise to a powerful associate, 
the husband of his sister, and, without giving himself 
an equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, the 
crafty Alexius interposeil a new and supereminent 
dignity. The happy flexibility of the Greek tongue 
allowed him to compound the names of Augustus and 
emperor (Sebastos and Autocrator), and the union pro¬ 
duced the sonorous title of Sehastocrator. He was 

See the Alexiad (I iii. pp. 78-79) of Anna Comnena, who, 
except ih filial piety, may be compared to Mademoiselle dc 
Montpcnsier. In her awful reverence for titles and forms, she 
styles her father *ETur 7 fpLOwdpxvif ffi® inventor of this royal art, 
thie and iwurrrjfxCjw, 
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exalted above the Caesar on the first step of the throue ; 
the public acclamations repeated his name ; and he 
was only distinguished from the sovereign by some 
peculiar ornaments of the head and feet. The emperor 
a^one could assume the purple or red buskins, and 
the close diadem or tiara, w'hich imitated the fashion 
of the Persian kings. It was an high pyramidal cap 
of cloth or silk, almost concealed by a profusion of 
pearls and jewels: the crown was formed by an 
horizontal circle and two arclies of gold ; at the summit, 
the point of their intersection, was placed a globe or 
cross, and two strings or lappets of pearl depended 
on either cheek. Instead of red, the buskins of the 
Sebastoijrator and Caesar were green ; and on their 
open coronets or crowns the precious gems were more 
sparingly distributed. Beside and below the Caesar, 
tne fancy of Alexius created the Panhypersebastos and 
the Protosebastos j whose sound and signification will 
satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a superiority and 
a priority above the simple name of Augustus; and 
this sacred and primitive title of the Roman prince was 
degraded to the kinsmen and servants of the Byzantine 
court. The daughter of Alexius applauds, with fond 
complacency, this artful gradation of hopes and honours; 
but the science of words is accessible to the meanest 
capacity ; and this vain dictionary was easily enriched 
by the pride of liis successors. To their favourite sons 
or brothers, they imparted the more lofty appellation 
of Ix)rd or Despot^ which was illustrated with new 
ornaments and prerogatives, and placed immediately 
after the person of the emperor himself. The five 
titles of 1. Despot; 2. Sebastocrator; 3. Caesar; 4. Pa/i- 
hyjtrrsebastos ; and, 6. Protosebastos ; were usually 
confined to the princes of his blood ; they were tlie 
emanations of his majesty; but, as they exercised no 

<rr 4 <papos, diddy ^; see Reiske, ad Ceremoniale, 
pp. 14, 15. Ducange has given a learned dissertation on the 
crowns of Constantinople, Rome, France, &c. (sur Joinville, 
XXV. pp. 289-303), but of his thirty-four models none exactly 
tally with Anna’s description. 
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regular functions, their existence was useless, and 
their authority precarious. 

But in every monarchy the substantial powers of 
government must be divided and exercised by the 
ministers of the palace and treasury, the fleet and 
army. The titles alone can differ; and in the re¬ 
volution of ages, the counts and praefects, the praetor 
and quaestor, insensibly descended, while their servants 
rose above their heads to the first honours of the 
state. 1. In a monarchy, which refers every object 
to the person of the prince, the care and ceremonies 
of the palace form the most resjiectable department. 
The Curopalata so illustrious in the age of Justinian, 
was supplanted by the Protovestiare, whose primitive 
functions were limited to the custody of the wardrobe. 
From thence his jurisdiction was extended over the 
numerous menials of pomp and luxury; and he pre¬ 
sided with his silver wand at the public and private 
audience. 2. In the ancient system of Constantine, 
the name of Logothete, or accountant, was applied to 
the receivers of the finances : the principal officers 
were distinguished as the Logothetes of the domain, 
of the posts, the army, the private and public treasure ; 
and the great Logothete, the supreme guardian of the 
laws and revenues, is compared with the chancellor 
of the Latin monarchies. His discerning eye pervaded 
the civil administration ; and he was assisted, in due 
subordination, by the eparch or prasfect of the city, 
the first secretary, and the keepers of the privy seal, 
the archives, and the red or purple ink which wa.s 
reserved for the sacred signature of the emperor 

Pars exstans curis, solo diadcmaie dispar, 

Ordine pro rerum vocitatus Cura-Palati; 
says the African Corippus (dc Laudibus Justini, 1. i. 136), and 
in the same century (the sixth) Cassiotionus represents him, 
who, virgi aurel decoratus, inter numerosa obsequia primus 
ante pectes regios incedcrct (Variar. vii. 5). But this great 
officer (unknown) dt'ewiyi'ujtTToSt exercising no function, vvw 
fW oude/jilap, was cast down by the modern Greeks to the xvth 
rank (Codm. c. 5, p. 65). 
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alone.The introductor and interpreter of foreign 
ambassadors were the great and the Drago- 

mariy^ two names of Turkish origin, and which are 
still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. From the 
humble style and service of guards, the Votnestics in¬ 
sensibly rose to the station of generals; the military 
themes of the East and West, the legions of Europe 
and Asia', were often divided, till the great Domestic 
was finally invested with the universal and absolute 
command of the land forces. The Protostrator^ in his 
original functions, was the assistant of the emperor 
when he mounted on horseback ; he gradually be¬ 
came the lieutenant of the great Domestic in the 
field ; Jiiid his jurisdiction extended over the stables, 
the cavalry, and the royal train of hunting and hawk¬ 
ing. The f^trntopedarch was the great judge of the 
camp ; the Protospathaire commanded the guards ; the 
Ponstahle^^^ the great Hetcpriarch, and the Acolyth were 
the s(‘parate chiefs of the Franks, the barbarianfs, and 
the Varangi, or English, the mercenary strangers, 
who, in the decay of the national spirit, formed the 
nerve of the Byziintine armies. 4. The naval powers 

18 From 1^0 I, (a.d. 470) the Imperial ink, which is still 
visible on some original acts, was a mixture of veimilion and 
cinnabar or purple. 'Fhe Emperor’s guardians, who shared in 
this prerogative, always marked in green ink the indiction 
and the month. See the Dictionnaire Diplomatique (tom. i. 
pp, 511, 513), a valuable abridgment. 

riic Sultan sf-nt a to Alexius (Anna Comnena, 

1 . vi. p. 170 ; Ducange ad he.), and Pachymer often speaks Of 
Pie g^7as Ti'aons ( 1 . vii. c. i, 1 . xii. c. 30, 1. xiii. c. 22). The 
('hiaoush basha is now at the he.ad of 700 officers (Rycaut’s 
Ottoman Emj)ire, p. 34Q, octavo edition). 

Tayerifuin is the Arabic name of an interpreter (d’Herbe- 
lot, pp. 854, 855) ; rrpCoTOS rwv oOs koivCjs dfoud^ovai 

Sf>ayo/Lidi'OL>s, says Codinus (c. v. No. 70, p. 67). See Villehar- 
douin (No. 96), Hustx'qiiius (Epist. iv. p. 338), and Ducange 
(Observations sur Villehardouin and Gloss. Graec. et Latin). 

Koj'iitrTai \o5, or KOt'rdfTTavXof. a corruption from the Latin 
Comes stabuli. or the French Conn^lable. In a military 
sense, it was used by the Greeks in the xith century, at least 
as early as in France. 
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were under the command of the great Duke; in his 
absence they obeyed the great Drungaire of the fleet; 
and, in Aw place, the Emir, or admiral, a natne of 
Saracen extraction,** but which has been naturalised 
in all the modern languages of Europe. Of the.se 
officers^ and of many more whom it would be useless 
to enumerate, the civil and military hierarchy was 
framed. Their honours and emoluments, their dress 
and titles, their mutual salutations and respective pre¬ 
eminence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free 
people; and the code was almost perfect when this 
oaseless fabric, the monument of pnde and servitude, 
was for ever buried in the ruins of the empire.** 

The most lofty titles and the most humble postures, 
which devotion has applied to the Supreme Being, 
have been prostituted by flattery and fear to creatures 
of the same nature with ourselves. The mode of 
adoration^'^* of falling prostrate on the ground and 
kissing the feet of the emperor, was borrowed by 
Diocletian from Persian servitude; but it was con¬ 
tinued and aggravated till the last age of tlie Greek 
mouarchy. Excepting only on Sundays, when it was 
waved, from a motive of religious pride, this humiliating 
reverence was exacted from all who entered the royal 
presence, from the princes invested with the diadem 
and purple, and from the ambassadors who represented 
their independent sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, 

® It was directly borrowed from the Normans. In the xiiih 
century, Giannone reckons the admiral of Sicily among the 
great officers. 

** This sketch of honours and offices is drawn from George 
Codinus Curopalata, who survived the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks; his elaborate though trifling work (de Officiis 
Lcclesiae et Aulae C. P.) has been illustrated by the notes of 
Goar, and the three books of Gretser, a learned Jesuit. 

The respectful salutation of carrying the hand to the 
mouth, ad os, is the root of the Latin word, adorv adorare. See 
our learned ^Iden (voL iii. pp.l 143-145, 942), in his Titles of 
Honour. It seems, from the nrst l^ks of Herodotus, to be of 
Persian origin. 
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or Spain, the kings of France and Italy, and the Latin 
emperors of ancient Rome. In his transactions of 
business, Liutprand, bishop of Cremona,*^ asserted the 
free spirit of a Frank ana the dignity of his master 
Otho. Yet his sincerity cannot disguise the abasement 
of his first audience. WTien he approached the throne, 
the birds of the goblen tree began to warble their notes, 
which were accompanied by the roarings of the two 
lions of gold. With his two companions, Liutprand 
was compelled to bow and to fall prostrate ; and thrice 
he touched the ground with his forehead. He arose; 
but, in the short interval, the throne had been hoisted 
by an engine from the floor to the ceiling, the Imperial 
figure appeared in new and more gorgeous apparel, 
and the interview was concluded in haughty and 
majestic silence. In this honest and curious narrative, 
the bishop of Cremona represents the ceremonies of 
the liyzantine court, which are still practised in the 
Sublime Porte, and which were preserved in the last 
age by the dukes of Moscovy or Russia. After a long 
journey by the sea and land, from Venice to Con¬ 
stantinople, the aml>as8ador halted at the golden gate, 
till he was conducted by the formal officers to the 
hospitable palace prepared for his reception ; but this 
palace was a prison, and his jealous keepers prohibited 
all social intercourse, either with strangers or natives. 
At his first audience, he offered the gifts of his master, 
slaves, and golden vases, and costly armour. The 
osterjtatious payment of the officers and troops dis¬ 
played before his eyes the riches of the empire : he 
was entertiiined at a royal banquet,^ in which the 


The two embassies of Liutprand to Constantinople, all 
that he saw or suffered in the Greek capital, are pleasantly 
described by himself (Hist. 1 . vi. c, 1-4, pp. 46^471. Legatio 
ad Nicephorum Phocam, pp. 479-489). 

* Among the amusements of the feast, a boy balanced, on 
his forehead, a pike, or pole, twenty-four feet long, with a cross 
bar of two cubits a little below the top. Two boys, naked 
though cinctured {campustrati), together and singly, climbed, 
stood, played, descended, &c., ita me stupidum reddidit; ulrum 
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ambassadors of the nations were marshalled by the 
esteem or contempt of the Greeks : from his own table, 
the emperor, as the most signal favour, sent the plates 
which he had tiisted ; and his favourites were dismissed 
with a robe of honour.^^ In the morning and evening 
of each day, his civil and military servants attended 
their duty in the palace; their labour was repaid by 
the sight, perhaps by the smile, of their lord ; his 
commands were signified by a nod or a sign ; but all 
earthly greatness stood silent and submissive in his 
presence. In his regular or extraordinary processions 
through the capital, he unveiled his person to the 
public view; the rites of policy were connected with, 
those of religion, and his visits to the principal churches 
were regulated by the festivals of the Greek calendar. 
On the eve of these processions, the gracious or devout 
intention oftlie monarch was proclaimed by the lieralds. 
The streets were cleared and purified ; the pavement 
was strewed with flowers ; the most precious furniture, 
the gold and silver plate, and silken hangings were 
displayed from the window’s and balconies, and a severe 
discipline restrained and silenced the tumult of the 
populace. 'Lhe march was opened by the military 
officers at the head of their troops ; they were followed 
in long order by the magistrates and ministers of the 
civil government: the person of the emperor was 
guarded by his eunuchs and domestics, and at the 
church door he was solemnly received by the patriarch 
and his clergy. The task of applause was not abandoned 
to the rude and spontaneous voices of the crowd. The 
most convenient stations were occupied by the bands 
of the blue and green factions of the circus; and 
their furious conflicts, which had shaken the capital, 
were insensibly sunk to an emulation of servitude. 
From either side they echoed in responsive melody the 

mirabilius nescio (p. 470). At another repast, an homily of 
Chrysostom on the Acts of the Apostles was read elata voce non 
Latine (p. 483). 

27 Gala is not improbably derived from Gala, or Caloat, in 
Arabic, a robe of honour (Reiske, Not. in Ceremon. p. 84). 
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praises of the emperor; their poets and musicians 
directed the choir, and long life and victory were 
the burden of every son^. The same acclamations 
wpre performed at the audience, the banquet, and the 
church ; and, as an evidence of boundless sway, they 
were repeated in the Latin, Gothic, Persian, French, 
and even English language, by the mercenaries wdio 
sustained the real or fictitious character of those nations. 
By the pen of Constantine Porphyrogenitus this science 
of form and flattery has been reduced into a pompous 
and trifling volume, which the vanity of succeeding 
times might enrich with an ample supplement. Yet 
the calmer reflection of a prince would surely suggest 
that the same acclamations were applied to every 
character and every reign ; and, if he had risen from a 
private rank, he might remember that his own voice 
had been the loudest and most eager in applause, at 
the very moment when he envied the fortune, or 
conspired against the life, of his predecessor. 

The princes of the North, of the nations, says Con¬ 
stantine, without faith or fame, were ambitious of 
mingling their blood with the blood of the Cfesars, by 
their marriage with a royal virgin, or by the nuptials 
of their daughters with a Roman prince, llie aged 
monarch, in his instructions to his son, reveals the 
secret maxims of policy and pride ; and suggests the 
most decent reasons for refusing these insolent and 
unreasonable demands. Every animal, says the dis¬ 
creet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek a mate 
among the animals of his own species ; and the human 
species is divided into various tribes, by the distinction 
of language, religion, and manners. A just regard to 
the purity of descent preserves tlie harmony of public 
and private life; but the mixture of foreign blood 
is the fruitful source of disorder and discord. Such 
has ever been the opinion and practice of the sage 
Romans ; their jurisprudence proscribed the marriage 
of a citizen and a stranger ; in the days of freedom and 
virtue, a senator would have scorned ti match his 
daughter with a king; the glory of Mark Antony 
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was sullied by an Egyptian wife; ^ and the emperor 
Titus was compelled, oy popular censure, to dismiss 
with reluctance the reluctant Berenice.^ This per¬ 
petual interdict was ratified by the fabulous sanction 
of the great Constantine. The ambassadors of the 
nations, more especially of the unbelieving nations, 
were solemnly admonished that such strange alliances 
had been condemned by the founder of the church and 
city. The irrevocable law was inscribed on the altar 
of St. Sophia; and the impious prince who should 
stain the majesty of the purple was excluded from the 
civil and ecclesiastical communion of the Romans. If 
the ambassadors were instructed by any false brethren 
in the Byzantine history, they might produce three 
memorable examples of the violation of|tbis imaginary 
law: the marriage of Leo, or rather of his father, Con¬ 
stantine the Fourth, with the daughter of the king of the 
Chozars, the nuptials of the grand-daughter of Romanus 
with a Bulgarian prince, and the union of Bertha of 
France or Italy with young Romanus, the son of Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus himself. To these objections 
three answers were prepared, which solved the diffi¬ 
culty and established the law. I. The deed and the 
guilt of Constantine Copronymus were acknowledged. 
The Isaurian heretic, who sullied the baptismal font 
and declared war against the holy images, had indeed 
embraced a barbarian wife. By this impious alliance 
he accomplished the measure of his crimes, and was 
devoted to tlie just censure of the church and of 
posterity. 11. Romanus could not be alleged as 

® Scquiturque nefas! i^gyptia conjunx (Virgil, iCneid. viii. 
leg. 688). Yet this Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long 
line of kings. Quid tc mutavit (says Antony in a private letter 
to Augustus) ? an quod reginam ineo ? Uxor roea est (Sueton. 
in Augi^t c. 69). Yet 1 much question (for 1 cannot stay 
to inquire) whether the triumvir ever dared to celebrate bis 
marriage cither with Roman or Egyptian rites. 

* Bereniccm invitus invltam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7). 
Have I observed elsewhere that this Jewish beauty was at 
this time abewe fifty years of age ? The judicious Racine has 
most discreetly suppressed both her age and her country. 
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a legitimate emperor; he was a plebeian usurper^ 
ignorant of the laws, and regardless of the honour, of 
the monarchy. His sou Christopher, the father of 
th^ bride, was the third in rank in the college of 
princes, at once the subject and the accomplice of a 
rebellious parent. The Bulgarians were sincere and 
devout Christians; and the safety of the empire, with 
the redemption of many thousand captives, depended 
on this preposterous alliance. Yet no consideration 
could dispense from the law of Constantine : the clergy, 
the senate, and the people disapproved thd conduct of 
Romanus ; and he was reproached, both in his life and 
death, as the author of the public disgrace. HI. For 
the marriiige of his own son with the daughter of Hugo, 
king of Italy, a more honourable defence is contrived 
by the wise Porphyrogenitus. Constantine, the great 
and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour of the 
Franks;^® and his prophetic spirit beheld the vision 
of their future greatness. They alone were excepted 
from the general prohibition : Hugo king of France 
was the lineal descendant of Charlemagne; and his 
daughter Bertha inherited the prerogatives of her 
family and nation. The voice of truth and malice 
insensibly betrayed the fraud or error of the Imperial 
court. The patrimonial estate of Hugo was reduced 
from the monarchy of France to the simple county of 
Arles ; thougfi it was not denied that, in the confusion 
of the times, he had usurped the sovereignty of Pro¬ 
vence and invaded the kingdom of Italy. His father 
was a private noble : and, if Bertha derived her female 
descent from the Carlovingian line, every step was 
polluted with illegitimacy or vice. The grandmother 
of Hugo was the famous Valdrada, the concubine, rather 
than the wife, of the second Lothair; whose adultery, 
divorce, and second nuptials had provoked against him 
the thunders of the Vatican. His mother, as she was 

» Constantine was made to praise the eirf 4 v€ia and rept^dreia 
of the Franks, with whom he claimed a private and public 
alliance. The French writers (Isaac Casaubon in D^icat. 
Polybii) are highly delighted with these compliments. 
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styled, the great Bertha, was successively the wife of 
the count of Arles and the marquis of Tuscany : France 
and Itsily were scandalised by her gallantries; and, 
till the age of threescore, her lovers, of every degree, 
were the zealous servants of her ambition. The ex¬ 
ample of maternal incontinence was copied by the 
king of Italy; and the three favourite concubines of 
Hugo were decorated with the classic names of Venus, 
J uno, and Semele. The daughter of Venus was granted 
to the solicitations of the Byzantine court; her name of 
Bertha was changed to that of Eudoxia ; and she was 
wedded, or rather betrothed, to young Romanus, the 
future heir of the empire of the East. The consum¬ 
mation of this foreign alliance was suspended by the 
tender age of the two parties; and, at the end of five 
years, the onion was dissolved by the death of the 
virgin spouse. The second wife of the emperor 
Romanus wae a maiden of plebeian, but of Roman 
birth; and their two daughters, Theophano and 
Anne, were given in marriage to the princes of the 
earth, llie eldest was bestowed, as the pledge of 
peace, on the eldest son of the great Otho, who had 
solicited this alliance with arms and embassies. It 
might legally be questioned how far a Saxon was 
entitled to the privilege of the French nation; but 
every scruple was silenced by the fame and piety of a 
hero who had restored the empire of the West. After 
the death of her father-in-law and husband, Theophano 
governed Rome, Italy, and Germany during the 
minority of her son, the third Otho; and the Latins 
have praised the virtues of an empress, who sacrificed 
to a superior duty the remembrance of her country. 
In the nuptials of her sister Anne, every prejudice was 
lost, and every consideration of dignity was superseded, 
by the stronger argument of necessity and fear. A 
Pagan of the North, Wolodomir, great prince of 
Russia, aspired to a daughter of the Roman purple; 
and his claim was enforced by the threats of war, the 
promise of conversion, and the offer of a powerful 
succour against a domestic rebel. A victim of her 
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religion and country^ the Grecian princess was tom 
from the palace of her fathers^ ana condemned to a 
savage reign and an hopeless exile on the banks of the 
Borysthenes^ or in the neighbourhood of the Polar 
circle. Yet the marriage of Anne was fortunate and 
fruitful; the daughter of her grandson Jeroslaus was 
recommended by her Imperial descent; and the king 
of France, Henry I., sought a wife on the last borders 
of Europe and Christendom. 

In the Byzantine palace, the emperor was the first 
slave of the ceremonies which he imposed,^of the rig^d 
forms which regulated each word and gesture, besieged 
him in the p^ace, and violated the leisure of his 
rural solitude. But the lives and fortunes of millions 
hung on his arbitrary will ; and the firmest minds, 
superior to the allurements of pomp and luxury, may 
be seduced by the more active pleasure of commanding 
their equals. The legislative and executive power 
were centred in the person of the monarch, and the 
last remains of the authority of the senate were finally 
eradicated by Leo the Philosopher. A lethargy of 
servitude had benumbed the minds of the Greeks ; in 
the wildest tumults of rebellion they never aspired 
to the idea of a free constitution ; and the private 
character of the prince was the only source and 
measure of their public happiness. Superstition riveted 
their chains; in the church of St. Sophia, he was 
solemnly crowned by the patriarch ; at the foot of the 
altar, they pledged their passive and unconditional 
obedience to his government and family. On his side 
he enpiged to abstain as much as possible from the 
capital punishments of death and mutilation; his 
orthodox creed was subscribed with his own hand, and 
he promised to obey the decrees of the seven synods, 
and the canons of the holy church. But the assur> 
ance of mercy was loose and indefinite : he swore, not 
to his people, but to an invisible judge, and, exc'ept in 
the inexpiable guilt of heresy, the ministers of heaven 
were always prepared to preach the indefeasible right, 
and to aWlve the venial transg^ressions, of their 

VOL. VI. o 
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sovereign. The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves 
the subjects of the civil magistrate; at the nod of a 
tyrant, the bishops were created, or transferred, or 
deposed, or punished with an ignominious death : 
whatever might be their wealth or influence, they 
could never succeed like the Latin clergy in the 
establishment of an independent republic; and the 
patriarch of Constantinople condemned, what he 
secretly envied, the temporal greatness of his Roman 
brother. Yet the exercise of boundless despotism is 
happily checked by the laws of nature and necessity, 
in proportion to his wisdom and virtue, the master of 
an empire is couflned to the path of his sacred and 
laborious duty. In proportion to his vice and folly, 
he drops the sceptre too weighty for his hands; and 
the motions of the royal image are ruled by the imper¬ 
ceptible thread of some minister or favourite, who 
undertakes for his private interest to exercise tlie task 
of the public oppression. In some fatal moment, the 
most absolute monarch may dread the reason or the 
caprice of a nation of slaves; and experience has 
proved that whatever is gained in the extent, is lost in 
the safety and solidity, of regal power. 

Whatever titles a despot may assume, whatever 
claims he may assert, it is on the sword that he must 
ultimately depend to guard him against his foreign and 
domestic enemies. From the age of Charlemagne to 
that of the Crusades, the world (for 1 overlook the 
remote monarchy of China) was occupied and disputed 
by the three great empires or nations of the Greeks, 
the Saracens, and the !< ranks. Their military strength 
may be ascertained by a comparison of their courage, 
their arts and riches, and their obedience to a supreme 
head, who might call into action all the energies of the 
state. The Greeks, far inferior to their rivals in the 
first, were superior to the Franks, and at least equal 
to the Saracens, in the second and third of these war¬ 
like qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to purchase 
the service of the poorer nations, and to maintain a 
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naval power for the protection of their coasts and the 
annoyance of their enemies. A commerce of mutual 
beneht exchanged the gold of Constantinople for the 
^lood of the Sclavonians and Turks, the Bulgarians 
and Russians : their valour contributed to the victories 
of Nicephorus and Zimisces ; and, if an hostile people 
pressed too closely on the frontier, they were recalled 
to the defence of their country and the desire of peace 
W the well-managed attack of a more distant tribe. 
Ine command of the Mediterranean, from the mouth 
of the Tanais to the columns of Hercules, was always 
claimed, and often possessed, bv the successors of 
Constantine. Their capital was filled with naval stores 
and dexterous artificers; the situation of Greece and 
Asia, the long coasts, deep gulfs, and numerous islands 
accustomed their subjects to the exercise of naviga¬ 
tion ; and the trade of Venice and Amalfi supplied a 
nursery of seamen to the Imperial fleet Since the 
time of the Peloponnesian and Punic wars, the sphere 
of action had not been enlarged; and the science of 
naval architecture appears to have declined. The art 
of constructing those stupendous machines which dis¬ 
played three, or six, or ten, ranges of oars, rising 
above, or falling behind, each other, was unknown to 
the ship-builders of Constantinople, as well as to the 
mechanicians of modern days.^^ The Dromones^'^ or 
light galleys of the Byzantine empire were content 
with two tiers of oars ; each tier was composed of five- 
and-twenty benches; and two rowers were seated on 
each bench, who plied their oars on either side of the 

Even of rifteen or sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. These were for real use; the forty 
rows of Ptolemy Philadclphus were applied to a floating 
palace, whose tonnage, according to Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of 
Ancient Coins, &c., pp. 231-236), is compared sis 4J to one, 
with an English loo-gun ship. 

** The Dromones of Leo, &c., arc so clearly described with 
two tiers of oars that 1 mustoensure the version of Meursius and 
Fabricius, who pervert the sen^eby a blind attachment to the 
classic appellation of Triremes, The Bysantine historians are 
sometimes guilty of the same inaccuiracy. 
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vessel. To these we must add the captain or centurion, 
who, in time of action, stood erect with his armour- 
bearer on the poop, two steersmen at the helm, and 
two officers at the prow, the one to manage the anchor, 
the other to point and play against the enemy the 
tube of liquid fire. The whole crew, as in the infancy 
of the art, performed the double service of mariners 
and soldiers; they were provided with defensive and 
offensive arms, with bows and arrows, which they used 
from the upper deck, with long pikes, which they 
pushed through the port-holes of the lower tier. 
Sometimes, indeed, the ships of war were of a larger 
and more solid construction; and the labours of 
combat and navigation were more regularly divided be¬ 
tween seventy soldiers and two hundred and thirty 
mariners. But for the most part they were of the 
light and manageable size ; and, as the cape of Malea 
in Peloponnesus was still clothed with its ancient 
terrors, an Imperial fleet was transported five 
miles over land across the Isthmus of Corinth.^ 
The principles of maritime tactics had not under¬ 
gone any change since the time of Thucydides; 
a squadron of galleys still advanced in a crescent, 
charged to the front, and strove to impel their sharp 
beaks against the feeble sides of their antago¬ 
nists. A machine for casting stones and darts was 
built of strong timbers in the midst of the deck ; 
and the operation of boarding was effected by a crane 
that hoisted baskets of armed men. The language 
of signals, so clear and copious in the naval grammar 
of the moderns, was imperfectly expressed by the 
various positions and colours of a commanding flag. 
In the darkness of the night the same orders to chase, 
to attack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to form, were 
conveyed by the lights of the leading galley. By 
land, the fire-signals were repeated from one mountain 

® Constantin. Porphyrogen. in .Vit. Basil, c. Ixi. p. 185 . 
He calmly praises the stratagem as a fiov\^p ffwernv Kal cwpiiv] 
but the sailing round PelojMnnesus is described by bis terrified 
fancy as a circumnavigation of a thousand miles. 
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to another; a chain of eight stations commanded a 
space of hve hundred miles; and Constantinople in a 
few hours was apprised of the hostile motions of the 
l^aracens of Tarsus.^* Some estimate may be formed 
of the power of the Greek emperors, by the curious 
and minute detail of the armament which was pre¬ 
pared for the reduction of Crete. A fleet of one 
hundred and twelve galleys, and seventy-five vessels 
of the Pamphylian style, was equipped in the capital, 
the islands of the iEgean sea, and the seaports of 
Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. It carried thirty-four 
thousand mariners, seven thousand tliree hundred and 
forty soldiers, seven hundred Russians, and five thou¬ 
sand and eighty-seven Mardaites, whose fatliers had 
been transplanted from the mountains of Lihanus. 
Their pay, most probably of a mouth, was computed 
at thirty-four centenaries of gold, about one hundred 
and thiity-six thousand pounds sterling. Our fancy is 
bewildered by the endless recapitulation of arms and 
engines, of clothes and linen, of bread for the men 
and forage for the horses, and of stores and utensils of 
every description, inadequate to the conquest of a 
petty island, but amply sufficient for the establish¬ 
ment of a flourishing colony. 

ITie invention of the Greek fire did not, like that 
of gun|>owder, produce a total revolution in the art of 
war. To these liquid combustibles the city and empire 
of Constantinople owed their deliverance ; and tney 
were employed in sieges and sea-fights with terrible 
effect But they were either less improved or less 
susceptible of improvement; the engines of antiquity, 
the catapultCB, balistse, and battering-rams, were still 

s* The continuator ofllieophanes ( 1 . iv. pp. 122, 123) names 
the successive stations, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, mount 
Argseus, Isamus. iEgilus, the hill of Mamas, Cyrisus, Mocilus. 
the hill of Auxcntius, the sun-dial of the Pharus of the great 
palace. He affirms that the news were transmitted iv dxapet, in 
an indivisible moment of time. Miserable amplification, which 
by saying too much, says nothing. How much more forcible 
and instructive would have been the definition of three or six 
or twelve hours I 
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of most frequent and powerful use in the attack and 
defence of fortifications; nor was the decision of battles 
reduced to the quick and heavy fire of a line of infantry, 
whom it were fruitless to protect with armour against 
a similar fire of their enemies. Steel and iron were 
still the common instruments of destruction and 
safety ; and the helmets, cuirasses, and shields of the 
tenth century did not, either in form or substance, 
essentially differ from those which had covered the 
companions of Alexander or Achilles. But, instead 
of accustoming the modern Greeks, like the legionaries 
of old, to the constant and easy use of this salutary 
weight, their armour was laid aside in light chariots, 
which followed the march, till, on the approach of an 
enemy, they resumed with h^e and reluctance the 
unusual incumbrance. Their offensive weapons con¬ 
sisted of swords, battle-axes, and spears; but the 
Macedonian pike was shortened a fouHh of its length, 
and reduced to the more convenient measure of twelve 
cubits or feet 'Hie sharpness of the Scythian and 
Arabian arrows had been severely felt; and the 
emperors lament the decay of archery as a cause of the 
public misfortunes, and recommend, as an advice and 
a command, that the military youth, till the age of 
forty, should assiduously practise the exercise of the 
bow. ITie bands, or regiments, were usually three 
hundred strong; and, as a medium between the ex¬ 
tremes of four and sixteen, the fooLsoldiers of Leo and 
Constantine were formed eight deep ; but the cavalry 
charged in four ranks, from the reasonable considera¬ 
tion that the weight of the front could not be increased 
by any pressure of the hindmost horses. If the ranks 
of the infantry or cavalry were sometimes doubled, this 
cautious array betrayed a secret distrust of the courage 
of the troops, whose numbers might swell the appearance 
of the line, but of whom only a chosen band would 
dare to encounter the spears and swords of the bar¬ 
barians. The order of battle must have varied accord¬ 
ing to the ground, the object, and the adversary ; but 
their ordinary disposition, in two lines and a reserve, 
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presented a succession of hopes and resources most 
agreeable to the temperas well as the judgment of the 
Greeks. In case of a repulse, the first line fell back 
i%to the intervals of the second ; and the reserve, 
breaking into two divisions, wheeled round the flanks 
to improve the victory or cover the retreat Whatever 
authority could enact was accomplished, at least in 
theory, by the camps and marches, the exercises and 
evolutions, the edicts and books, of the Byzantine 
monarch.^ Whatever art could produce from the 
forge, the loom, or the laboratory, was abundantly 
supplied by the riches of the prince and the industry 
of his numerous workmen. But neither autliority nor 
art could frame the most important machine, the 
soldier himself; and, if the ceremonies of Constantine 
always suppose the safe and triumphal return of the 
emperor,®® nis tactics seldom soar above the means of 
escaping a defeat and procrastinating the war.®^ Not¬ 
withstanding some transient success, the Greeks were 
sunk in their own esteem and that of their neighbours. 
A cold hand and a loquacious tongue was the vulgar 
description of the nation; the author of the Tactics 
was besieged in his capital; and the last of the 
barbarians, who trembled at the name of the Saracens 
or Franks, could proudly exhibit the medals of gold 

w In the preface to his Tactics. Leo very freely deplores the 
loss of discipline and the calamities of the times, and repeats 
without scruple (Proem, p. 537) the reproaches of d/iAeta, dra^la, 
dyv/iyourfa, detXfa, &c., nor does it appear that the same oensures 
were less deserved in the next generation by the disciples of 
Constantine. 

•• See in the Ceremonial ( 1 . ii. c. 19, p. 353) the form of the 
emperor’s trampling on the necks of the captive Saracens, 
while the singers chanted, *• Thou hast made my enemies 
my footstool 1 '* and the people shouted forty times the kyrie 
eleison. 

^ Leo observes (Tactic, p. 668) that a fair open battle against 
any nation whatsoever is hrur^aX^r and ; the words 

are strong and the remark is true; yet, if such had been the 
opinion of the old Romans, Leo had never reigned on the 
shores of the Thracian Bosphorus. 
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and silver whicli they had extorted from the feeble 
sovere4pi of Constantinople. Whjvt spirit their govern¬ 
ment and character denied^ might have been inspired 
in some degree by the influence of religion; but the 
religion of the Greeks could only teach them, to suffer 
and to yield. The emperor Nicephorus, who restored 
for a moment the discipline and glory of the Roman 
name, was desirous of bestowing the honours of 
martyrdom on the Christians, who lost their lives in 
an holy war against the infidels. But this political 
law was defeated bv the opposition of the patriarch, 
the bishops, and the principal senators; and they 
strenuously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all 
who were polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier 
should be separated, during three years, from the 
communion of the faithful.^ 

These scruples of the Greeks have been compared 
with the tears of the primitive Moslems when they 
were held back from battle; and this contrast of base 
superstition and high-spirit^ enthusiasm unfolds to 
a philosophic eye the history of the rival nations. 
The subjects of the last caliphs^ had undoubtedly 
degenerated from the zeal and faith of the com[>anion8 
of the prophet. Yet their martial creed still repre¬ 
sented the Deity as the author of war ; tlie vital 
though latent spark of fanaticism still glowed in the 
heart of their religion, and among the iSaracens who 
dwelt on the Christian borders it was frequently 
rekindled to a lively and active flame. Their regular 
force was formed of the valiant slaves who had been 


Zonaras (torn. ii. L xvi. pp. 20a, 203) and Cedrenus 
{Compend. p. 668), who relate the design of Nicephorus, most 
unfortunately apply the epithet of yeywcUtat to the opposition of 
the patriarch. 

* The xviiith chapter of the tactics of the different nations 
is the most historical and useful of the whole collection of Leo. 
The manners and arms of the Saracens (Tactic, pp. 809-817, 
and a fragment from the Medicean MS. in the preface of the 
vith volume of Meursius) the Roman emperor was too frequently 
called upon to study. 
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educated to guard the person and accompany the 
standard of their lord ; but the Musulman people of 
Syria and Cilicia^ of Africa and Spain^ was awakened by 
tlie trumpet which proclaimed an holy war against the 
infidels. The rich were ambitious of death or victory 
in the cause of God; the poor were allured by the hopes 
of plunder; and the old, the infirm, and the women 
assumed their share of meritorious service by sending 
their substitutes, with arms and horses, into the field. 
These offensive and defensive arms were similar in 
strength and temper to those of the Romans, whom 
they far excelled in the management of the horse and 
the bow ; the massy silver of their belts, their 
bridles, and their swords, displayed the magnificence 
of a prosperous nation, and, except some black 
archers of the ISouth, the Arabs disdained the naked 
bravery of their ancestors. Instead of waggons, they 
were attended by a long train of camels, mules, and 
asses ; the multitude of these animals, whom they 
bedecked with flags and streamers, appeared to swell 
the pomp and magnitude of their host; and the horses 
of the enemy were often disordered by the uncouth 
figure and odious smell of the camels of the East 
Invincible by their patience of thirst and heat, their 
spirits were frozen by a winter’s cold, and the con¬ 
sciousness of their propensity to sleep exacted the 
most rigorous precautions against the surprises of 
the night ^Fheir order of battle was a long square 
of two deep and solid lines : the first of archers, the 
second of cavalry. In their engagements by sea and 
land, they sustained with patient firmness the fury 
of the attack, and seldom advanced to the charge till 
they could discern and oppress the lassitude of their 
foes. But, if they were repulsed and broken, they 
knew not how to rally or renew the combat; and 
their dismay * was heightened by the superstitious 
prejudice that God had declared nimself on the side 
of their enemies. The decline and fall of the caliphs 
countenanced this fearful opinion ; nor were there 
wanting, among the Mahometans and Christians, some 
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obscure prophecies ^ which pro^j^iosticated their alter¬ 
nate defeats. The unity of the Arabian empire was 
dissolved, but the independent fragments were equal 
to populous and powerful kingdoms; and in tiieir 
naval and military armaments an emir of Aleppo or 
Tunis might command no despicable fund of skill 
and industry and treasure. In their transactions of 
peace and war with the Saracens, the princes of Con¬ 
stantinople too often felt that these barbarians had 
nothing barbarous in their discipline ; and that, if 
they were destitute of original genius, they had been 
endowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and imitation, 
'fhe model was indeed more perfect than the copy; 
their ships, and engines, and fortifications were of 
a less skilful construction ; and they confess, without 
shame, that the same God, who has given a tongue 
to the Arabians, had more nicely fashioned the hands 
of the Chinese and the heads of the Greeks. 

A name of some German tribes between the Rhine 
and the Weser had spread its victorious infiuence over 
the greatest part of Gaul, Germany, and Italy; and 
the common appellation of Franks was applied by 
the Greeks and Arabians to tlie Christians of the 
Latin church, the nations of the West, who stretched 
beyond their knowledge to the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The vast body had been inspired and united 
by the soul of Charlemagne; but the division and 
degeneracy of his race soon annihilated the Imperial 
power, wnich would have rivalled the Csesars of 
Byzantium and revenged the indignities of the Chris 
tian name. The enemies no longer feared, nor could 
the subjects any longer trust, the application of a 
public revenue, the la^urs of trade and manufactures 
in the military service, the mutual aid of provinces 

^ Liutpnmd (pp. 484. 485) relates and interprets the oracles 
of the Greeks and Saracens, in which, after the fashion of 
prophecy, the past is clear and historical, the future is dark, 
senigmatical. and erroneous. From this boundary of light and 
shade an Imjmrtial critic may commonly determine the date 
of the composition. 
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and armies, and the naval squadrons which were regu¬ 
larly stationed from the mouth of the Elbe to that 
q£ the Tiber. In the begfinning of the tenth century, 
the family of Charlemagne had almost disappeared ; 
his monarchy was broken into many hostile and in- 
dei)endent states; the regal title was assumed by the 
most ambitious chiefs; their revolt was imitated in 
a long subordination of anarchy and discord ; and 
the nobles of every province disobeyed their sove¬ 
reign, oppressed their vassals, and exercised perpetual 
hostilities against their equals and neighbours. Their 
private wars, which overturned the fabric of govern¬ 
ment, fomented the martial spirit of the nation. In 
the system of modern Europe, the power of the 
sword is possessed, at least in fact, by five or six 
mighty potentates; their operations are conducted on 
a distant frontier by an order of men who devote 
their lives to the study and practice of the military 
art; the rest of the country and community enjoys 
in the midst of war the tranquillity of peace, and is 
only made sensible of the change by the aggravation 
or decrease of the public taxes. In the disorders of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, every peasant was 
a soldier, and every village a fortification ; each wood 
or valley was a scene of murder and rapine ; and the 
lords of each castle were compelled to assume the 
character of princes* and warriors. To their own 
courage and policy they boldly trusted for the safety 
of their family, the protection of their lands, and the 
revenge of their injuries; and, like the conquerors of 
a larger sisw, they were too apt to transgress the 
privilege of defensive war. The powers of the mind 
and body were hardened by the presence of danger 
and the necessity of resolution; the same spirit refused 
to desert a friend and to forgive an enemy ; and, instead 
of sleeping under the guardian care of the magistrate, 
they proudly disdained the authority of the laws. In 
the days of feudal anarchy, the instruments of agri¬ 
culture and art were converted into the weapons of 
bloodshed : the peaceful occupations of civil and 
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ecclesiastical society were abolished or corrupted ; and 
the bishop who exchanged his mitre for an helmet was 
more forcibly urged by the manners of the times than 
by the obligation of his tenure. 

The love of freedom and of arms was felt, with con¬ 
scious pride, by the Franks themselves, and is observed 
by the Greeks with some degree of amazement and 
terror. ^^The Franks,” says the emperor Constantine, 

are bold and valiant to the verge of temerity ; and 
their dauntless spirit is supported by the contempt of 
danger and death. In the held and in close onset, 
they press to the front, and rush headlong against the 
enemy, without deigning to compute either his numbers 
or their own. 'llieir ranks are formed by the firm con¬ 
nections of consanguinity and friendship; and their 
mai*tial deeds are prompted by the desire of saving or 
revenging their dearest companions. In their eyes 
a retreat is a shameful flight, and flight is indelible 
infamy.” A nation endowed with such high and 
intrepid spirit must have been secure of victory, if 
these advantages had not been counterbalanced by 
many weighty defects, 'flie decay of their naval 
power left the Greeks and Saracens in possession of 
the sea, for every purpose of annoyance and supply. 
In the age which preceded the institution of knight¬ 
hood, the Franks were rude and unskilful in the ser¬ 
vice of cavalry; and in all perilous emergencies their 
warriors were so conscious of their ignorance that they 

^ On this subject of ecclesiastical and beneficiary discipline. 
Father Thomassin (torn. iii. 1 . i. c. 40, 45, 46, 47) may be usefully 
consulted. A general law of Charlemagne exempted the bishops 
from personal service; but the opposite practice, which pre¬ 
vailed from the ixth to the xvth century, is countenanced by the 
example or silence of saints and doctors. . . . You justify your 
cowardice by the holy canons, says Ruihcrius of Verona; the 
canons likewise forbid you to whore, and yet- 

^ In the xviiitb chapter of his Tactics, the emperor Leo has 
fairly stated the military vices and virtues of the Franks (whom 
Meursius ridiculously translates by Galli) and the Lomlxirds, or 
Langobards. See likewise the xxvith Dissertation of Muratori 
de Antiquitatibus Italiae medii 
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choBe to dismount from their horses and fight on foot. 
Unpractised in the use of pikes or of missile weapons, 
Hiey were encumbered by the length of their swords, 
tlie weight of their armour, the magnitude of their 
shields, and, if I may repeat the satire of the meagre 
Greeks, by their unwieldy intemperance. Their in¬ 
dependent spirit disdained the yoke of subordination, 
and abandoned the standard of their chief, if he at¬ 
tempted to keep the field beyond the term of their 
stipulation or service. On all sides they were open to 
the snares of an enemy, less brave, but more artful, 
than themselves. They might be bribed, for the 
barbarians were venal; or surprised in the night, for 
they neglected the precautions of a close encampment 
or vigilant sentinels. The fatigues of a summer’s 
campaign exhausted their strength and patience, and 
they sunk in despair if their voracious appetite was 
disappointed of a plentiful supply of wine and of food. 
This general character of the Franks was marked with 
some national and local shades, wliich 1 should ascribe 
to accident rather than to climate, but which were 
visible both to natives and to foreigners. An ambas¬ 
sador of the great Otho declared, in the palace of 
Constantinople, that the Saxons could dispute with 
swords better than with pens; and that they preferred 
inevitable death to the dishonour of turning their backs 
to an enemy. It was the glory of the nobles of France 
that, in their humble dwellings, war and rapine were 
the only pleasure, the sole occupation, of their lives. 
They affected to deride the palaces, the banquets, the 
polished manners, of the Italians, who, in the estimate 
of the Greeks themselves, had degenerated from the 
liberty and valour of the ancient Lomharda 
By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his subjects, 
from Britain to Egypt, were entitled to the name and 
privilege of Romans, and their national sovereign 
might fix his occasional or permanent residence in 
any province of their common country. In the divi¬ 
sion of the East and West an ideal unity was scrupu* 
lously preserved, and in their titles, laws, and statutes 
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the successors of Arcadias and Honorius announced 
themselves as the inseparable colleagues of the same 
office, as the joint soverei^is of the Homan world and 
city, which were bounded by the same limits. After the 
fall of the VV’^estem monarchy, the majesty of the 
purple resided solely in the princes of Constantinople ; 
and of these Justinian was the first who, after a 
divorce of sixty years^ regained the dominion of ancient 
Rome and asserted, by the right of conquest, the 
august title of Emperor of the Romans.*^ A motive 
of vanity or discontent solicited one of his successors, 
Constans the Second, to abandon the Thracian Bos¬ 
phorus and to restore the pristine honours of the 
Tiber : an extravagant project (exclaims the malicious 
Byzantine), as if be had despoiled a beautiful and 
blooming virgin, to enrich, or rather to expose, the 
deformity of a wrinkled and decrepit matron. But the 
sword of the Lombards opposed his settlement in Italy; 
he entered Rome, not as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, 
and, after a visit of*twelve days, he pillaged, and for 
ever deserted, the ancient capital of the world. The 
final revolt and separation of Italy was accomplished 
about two centuries after the con({uests of Justinian, 
and from his reign we may date the gradual oblivion 
of the Latin tongue. That legislator had composed his 
Institutes, his Code, and his Pandects, in a language 
which he celebrates as the proper and public style of 
the Roman government, the consecrated idiom of the 
palace and senate of Constantinople, of the camps and 
tribunals of the East But this foreign dialect was 
unknown to the people and soldiers of the Asiatic 
provinces, it was imperfectly understood by the greater 
part of the interpreters of the laws and the ministers 
of the state. After a short conflict, nature and habit 
prevailed over the obsolete institutions of human power : 

^ Justinian, says the Historian Agathias (I v. p. 157 ), rpwrot 
'TutfAolijp aCrroKpdrufp dwhpari xal wpdyp,aTi. Yet the specific 
title of Emperor of the Romans was not used at Constantinople, 
till it had been claimed by the French and German emperors of 
old Rome. 
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for the general benefit of his subjects^ Justinian pro¬ 
mulgated his Novels in the two languages ; the several 
flhrts of. his voluminous jurisprudence were succes¬ 
sively translated ; the original was forgotten, the version 
was studied, and the Greek, whose intrinsic merit 
deserved indeed the preference, obtained a legal as well 
as popular establishment in the Byzantine monarchy. 
The birth and residence of succeeding princes estranged 
them from the Roman idiom : Tiberius by the Arabs, 
and Maurice by the Italians, are distinguished as the 
first of the Greek Csesars, as the founders of a new 
dynasty and empire ; the silent revolution was accom¬ 
plished before the death of Heraclius; and the ruins 
of the Latin speech were darkly preserved in the terms 
of jurisprudence and the acclamations of the palace. 
After the restoration of the Western empire by Charle¬ 
magne and the Othos, the names of Franks and Latins 
acquired an equal signification and extent; and these 
haughty barbarians asserted, with some justice, their 
superior claim to the language and dominion of Rome. 
They insulted the aliens of the East who had renounced 
the dress and idiom of Romans ; and their reasonable 
practice will justify the frequent appeUation of Greeks. 
But this contemptuous appellation was indignantly 
rejected by the prince and people to whom it is applied. 
Whatsoever changes had been introduced by the lapse 
of ages, they alleged a lineal and unbroken succession 
from Augustus and Constantine; and, in the lowest 
period of degeneracy and decay, the name of Roma.vs 
adhered to the last fragments of the empire of 
Constantinople. 

While the government of the East was transacted in 
Latin, the Greek was the language of literature and 
philosophy; nor could the masters of this rich and 
perfect idiom be tempted to envy the borrowed learning 
and imitative taste of their Roman disciples. After 
the fall of paganism, the loss of Syria and Egypt, and 
the extinction of the schools of Alexandria and Athens, 
the studies of the Greeks insensibly retired to some 
regular monasteries, and above all to the royal college 
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of Constantinople^ which was burnt in the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian. In the pompous style of the age, 
the president of that foundation was named the Sun of 
Science: his twelve associates, the professors in the 
different arts and faculties, were the twelve signs of 
the zodiac ; a library of thir^-six thousand five hundred 
volumes was open to their inquiries ; and they could 
show an ancient manuscript of Homer, on a roll of 
parchment one hundred and twenty feet in length, the 
intestines, as it was fabled, of a prodigious serpent^ 
But the seventh and eighth centuries were a period of 
discord and darkness ; the library was burnt, the college 
was abolished, the Iconoclasts are represented as the 
foes of antiquity ; and a savage ignorance and contempt 
of letters has disgraced the princes of the Heraclean 
and Isaurian dynasties. 

In the ninth century we trace the first dawnings of 
the restoration of science.** After the fanaticism of 
the Arabs had subsided, the caliphs aspired to con<^uer 
the arts, rather than the provinces, of the empire: 
their liberal curiosity rekindled the emulation of the 
Greeks, brushed away the dust from their ancient 
libraries, and taught them to know and reward the 
philosophers, whose labours had been hitherto repaid 
by the pleasure of studv and the pursuit of truth, llie 
Caesar Bardas, the uncle of Michael the Third, was the 
generous protector of letters, a title which alone has 
preserved his memory and excused his ambition. A 
particle of the treasures of his nephew was sometimes 
diverted from the indulgence of vice and folly ; a school 

^ According to Malchua (apud Zonar. 1 . xiv. p. 53) this 
Homer was burnt in the time of Basiliscus. The MS. might 
be renewed—but on a serpent’s skin? Most strange and 
incredible I 

^ See Zonaras ( 1 . xvi. pp. x6o, i6x) and Cedrenus (pp. 549, 
550). Like Friar Bacon, the philosopher Leo has been trans¬ 
formed by ignorance into a conjurer; yet not so undeservedly, 
if be be the author of the oracles more commonly ascribed to 
the emperor of the same name. The physics of Leo in MS. 
are In the libn^ of Vienna (Fal^icius, Bibliot. Grsee. tom. vi. 
p. 366, tom. xii. p. 781). Quiescant 1 
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was opened in the palace of Magnaura; and the presence 
of Bardas excited the emulation of the masters and 
•tudents. At their head^ was the philosopher Leo, 
archbishop of Thessalonica; his profound skill in 
astronomy and the mathematics was admired by the 
strangers of the East; and this occult science was 
magnified by vulgar credulity, which modestly supposes 
that all knowledge superior to its own must be the 
effect of inspiration or magic. At the pressing entreaty 
of the Caesar, his friend, the celebrated rhotius,^ 
renounced the freedom of a secular and studious 
life, ascended the patriarchal throne, and was alter¬ 
nately exc4)mmunicated and absolved by the synods 
of the East and West. By the confession even of 
priestly hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was 
foreign to this universal scholar, who was deep in 
thought, indefatigable in reading, and eloquent in 
diction. Whilst he exercised the office of proto- 
spathaire, or captain of the guards, Photius was sent 
ambassador to the caliph of Bagdad.*^ The tedious 
hours of exile, perhaps of confinement, were be¬ 
guiled by the ,hasty composition of his Library^ a 
living monument of erudition and criticism. Two 
hundred and fourscore writers, historians, orators, 
philosophers, theologians, are reviewed without any 
regular method; he abridges their narrative or 
doctrine, appreciates their style and character, and 
judges even the fathers of the church with a discreet 
freedom, which often breaks through the superstition 

^ The ecclesiastical and literary character of Photius is 
copiously discussed by Hanckius (de Scriptoribus Byzant. 
pp. 269-396) and Fabricius. 

Eit 'Affcrvplovs can only mean Bagdad, the seat of the 
caliph; and the relation of his embassy might have been curious 
and instructive. But how did he procure his books ? A library 
so numerous could neither be found at Bagdad, nor transported 
with his baggage, nor preserved in his memory. Yet the last, 
however incredible, seems to be affirmed by Photius himself, 
6 <rat aOrQv if Carousat (Hist. Critique des Jour, 

naux, pp. 87-94) gives a good account of the Myriobiblon. 

VOIm VI. H 
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of the times. The emperor Basil, who lamented the 
defects of his own education, entrusted to the care 
of Photius his son and successor Leo the Philosopher; 
and the rei^n of that prince and of his son Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrof^euitua forms one of the most pros¬ 
perous SBras of the Byzantine literature. By their 
munificence the treasures of antiquity were deposited 
in the Imperial library ; by their pens, or those of 
their associates, they were imparted in such extracts 
and abridgments as might amuse the curiosity, with¬ 
out oppressing the indolence, of the public. Besides 
the Basilicsy or code of laws, the arts of husbandry 
and war, of feeding or destroying the human species, 
were propagated with equal diligence; and the history 
of Greece and Rome was digested into fifty-three 
heads or titles, of wliich two only (of embassies, and of 
virtues and vices) have escaped the injuries of time. 
In every station, the reader might contemplate the 
image of the past world, apply the lesson or warning 
of each page, and learn to admire, perhaps to imitate, 
the examples of a brighter perioa. 1 shall not ex¬ 
patiate on the works of the Byzantine Greeks, who, 
oy the assiduous study of the ancients, have deserved 
in some measure the remembrance and gratitude of 
the modems. The scholars of the present age may 
still enjoy the benefit of the philosophical common¬ 
place b^k of StobsBUs, the grammatical and historical 
lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, which com¬ 
prise six hundrW narratives in twelve thousand 
verses, and the commentaries on Homer of Eustathius, 
archbishop of Thessalonica, who, from his horn of 
plenty, has poured the names and authorities of four 
hundred writers. From these originals, and from the 
numerous tribe of scholiasts and critics, some esti¬ 
mate may be formed of the literary wealth of the 
twelfth century; Constantinople was enlightened by 
the genius of Homer and Demosthenes, of Aristotle 
and Plato; and in the enjoyment or neglect of our 
present riches, we must envy the generation that 
could still peruse the history of Ineopompus, the 
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orations of Hyperides, tfee comedies of Menander,** 
and the odes of Alcaeus and Sappho. The frequent 
labour of illustration attests not only the existence 
but the popularity of the Grecian classics ; the p^eneral 
knowled!^ of the age may be deduct from the 
example of two learned females, the empress Eudocia, 
and the princess Anna Comnena, who cultivated, in 
the purple, the arts of rhetoric and philosophy.*® The 
vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarous : 
a more correct and elaborate style distinguished the 
discourse, or at least the compositions, of the church 
and palace, which sometimes affected to copy the 
purity of the Attic models. 

In our modern education, the painful though neces¬ 
sary attainment of two languages, which are no longer 
living, may consume the time and damp the ardour of 
the youthful student The poets and orators were 
long imprisoned in the barbarous dialects of our 
Western ancestors, devoid ot harmony or grace; and 
their genius, without precept or example, was aban¬ 
doned to the rude and native powers of their judgment 
and fancy. But the Greeks of Constantinople, after 
purging away the impurities of their vulgar speech, 
acquir^ the free use of their ancient language, the 

From obscure and hearsay evidence, Gerard Vossius (de 
Poetis Graccis, c. 6) and Le Clerc *^(Biblioih6que Choisie. 
tom. xix. p. 285) mention a commentary of Michael Pscllus on 
twenty>four plays of Menander, still extant in MS. at Constant 
tinople. Yet such classic studies seem incompatible with the 
gravity or dulness of a schoolman, who pored < ver the cate¬ 
gories (de Psellis, p. 42), and Michael has probably been con¬ 
founded with Homenis Sellius^ who wrote arguments to the 
comedies of Menander. In the xth century, Suidas quotes 
fifty plays, but be often transcribes the old scholiast of Aristo¬ 
phanes. 

^ Anna Comnena may boast of her Greek style (r6 * EXX17- 
is iffwovikiKvid), and Zonaras, her contempofary, 
but not her flatterer, may add with truth, ^Xc^ar iucpifiC^ 
’ Arrucltovaajf. The prinoesa was conversant with the artful 
dialogues of Plato; and had studied the rrrpoxvf, or quadri' 
vium of astrology, geometry, arithmetic, and music (see her 
preface to the Alexiad, with Ducange*s notes). 
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most happy composition of human art^ and a famiilar 
knowledge of the sublime masters who had pleased or 
instructed the first of nations. But these advantages 
only tend to aggravate the reproach and shame of a 
degenerate people. They held in their lifeless hands 
the riches of their fathers, without inheriting the 
spirit which had created and improved that sacred 
patrimony: they read, they praised, they compiled, 
but their languid souls seemed alike incapable of 
thought and action. Iii the revolution of ten cen¬ 
turies, not a single discovery was made to exalt the 
dignity or promote the happiness of mankind. Not a 
single idea has been added to the speculative systems 
of antiquity, and a succession of patient disciples 
became in their turn the dogmatic teachers of the next 
servile generation. . Not a single composition of history, 
philosophy, or literature, has been saved from oblivion 
oy the intrinsic beauties of style or sentiment, of 
original fancy, or even of successful imitation. In 
prose, the least offensive of the Byzantine writers are 
absolved from censure by their naked and unpresum- 
iug simplicity; but the orators, most eloquent^ in 
their own conceit, are the farthest removed from the 
models whom they affect to emulate. In every page 
our taste and reason are wounded by the choice of 
gigantic and obsolete words, a stiff and intricate 
phraseology, the discord of images, the childish play 
of false or unseasonable ornament, and the painful 
attempt to elevate themselves, to astonish the reader, 
and to involve a trivial meaning in the smoke of 
obscurity and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring 
to the vicious affectation of poetry; their poetry is 
sinking below the flatness and insipidity of prose, llie 
tragic, epic, and lyric muses were silent and inglori¬ 
ous ; the bards of Constantinople seldom rose above a 
riddle or epigram, a panegync or tale; they forgot 

To censure the Byzantine taste, Ducange (Prefat Gloss. 
Graeo. p. 17) strings the authorities of Aulus Gellius, Jerom, 
Petronius, George Hamartolus, Longinus; who give at once 
the precept and the example. 
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even the rules of prosody; and, with the melody of 
Homer yet sounding in their ears, they confound all 
i^easure of feet and syllables in the impotent strains 
which have received the name of political or city 
verses.®^ The minds of the Greeks were bound in 
the fetters of a base and imperious superstition, which 
extends her dominion round the circle of profane 
science. Their understandings were bewildered in 
metaphysical controversy ; in the belief of visions and 
miracles, they had lost all principles of moral evidence ; 
and their taiste was vitiated by the homilies of the 
monks, an absurd medley of declamation and scripture. 
Even these contemptible studies were no longer digni¬ 
fied by the abuse of superior talents; the leaders of 
the Greek church were humbly content to admire and 
copy the oracles of antiquity, nor did the schools or 
pulpit produce any rivals of the fame of Athanasius 
and Chrysostom.*-^ 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, the 
emulation of states and individuals is the most powerful 
spring of the efforts and improvements of mankind. 
The cities of ancient Greece were cast in the happy 
mixture of union and independence, which is repeated 
on a larger scale, but in a looser form, by the nations 
of modern Europe : the union of language, religion, 
and manners, which renders them the spectators and 
judges of each other’s merit; the independence of 
government and interest, which asserts their separate 
freedom, and excites them to strive for pre-eminence 
in the career of glory. The situation of the Homans 
was less favourable; yet in the early ages of the 
republic, which fixed the national character, a similar 

w The versus politici, those common prostitutes, as, from 
their easiness, they are styled by Leo Allatius, usually consist 
of fifteen syllables. They are used by Constantine Manasses, 
John Ttetzes, &c. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. iii. p. i. 
PP- 345 . 346. edit. Basil, 1763). 

** As St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. John Damascenus in 
the viiith century is revered as the last father of the Greek, 
church. 
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emulation was kindled among the states of Latium 
and Italy; and, in the arts and sciences, they aspired 
to equal or surpass their Grecian masters. The em¬ 
pire of the CsBsars undoubtedly checked the activity 
and progress of the human mind; its magnitude might, 
indeed, allow some scope for domestic competition; 
but, when it was gradually reduced, at first to the 
East, and at last to Greece and Constantinople, the 
Byzantine subjects were degraded to an abject and 
languid temper, the natural effect of their solitary and 
insulated state. From the North they were oppressed 
by nameless tribes of barbarians, to whom they scarcely 
'mparted the appellation of men. The language and 
religion of the more polished Arabs were an unsur- 
mountable bar to all social intercourse. The con¬ 
querors of Europe were their brethren in the Christian 
&th; but the speech of the Franks or Latins was 
unknown, their manners were rude, and they were 
rarely connected, in peace or war, with the successors 
of Heracliua "" Alone in the universe, the self-satisfied 
pride of the Greeks was not disturbed by the com¬ 
parison of foreign merit; and it is no wonder if they 
fainted in the race, since they had neither competitors 
to urge their speed nor judges to crown their victory. 
The nations of Europe and Asia were mingled by the 
expeditions to the Holy l^and; and it is under the 
Comnenian dynasty that a faint emulation of know¬ 
ledge and military virtue was rekindled in the Byzan¬ 
tine empire. 
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CHAPTER LTV 

ORIGIN AND DOCTRINE OF THE PAULICIANS—THEIR PER¬ 
SECUTION BY THE GREEK EaiPERORS — REVOLT IN 

AR3IENIA, BTC.-TRANSPI^ANTATION INTO THRACE- 

PROPAGATION IN THE WEST—THE SEEDS, CHARACTER, 
AND CONSEQUENCES, OP THE REFORMATION 

In the profession of Christianity, the variety of national 
characters may be clearly distinguished. The natives 
of Syria and Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy and 
contemplative devotion ; Rome again aspired to the 
dominion of the world ; and the wit of the lively and 
loquacious Greeks was consumed in the disputes of meta¬ 
physical theology. The incomprehensible mysteries 
of the Trinity and Incarnation, instead of commanding 
their silent submission, were agitated in vehement and 
subtle controversies, which enlarged their faith, at the 
expense, perhaps, of their charity and reason. From 
the council of Nice to the end of the seventh century, 
the peace and unity of the church was invaded by these 
spiritual wai*s ; and so deeply did they affect the decline 
and fall of the empire that the historian has too often 
been compelled to attend the synods, to explore the 
creeds, and to enumerate the sects, of this busy period 
of ecclesiastical annals. From the beginning of the 
eighth century to the last ages of the Byzantine empire 
the sound of controversy was seldom heard ; curiosity 
was exhausted, zeal was fetigued, and, in the decrees 
of six councils, the articles of the Catholic faith bad 
been irrevocably defined. The spirit of dispute, how¬ 
ever vain and pernicious, requires some energy and 
exercise of the mental faculties; and the prostrate 
Greeks were content to fast, to pray, and to believe, 
in blind obedience to the patriarch and his clergy. 
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During a long dream of superstition^ the Virgin and 
the Saints, their visions and miracles, their relics and 
images, were preached by the monks and worshipped by 
the people; and the appellation of people might be 
extended without injustice to the first ranks of civil 
society. At an unseasonable moment the Isaurian 
emperors attempted somewhat rudely to awaken their 
subjects : under their influence, reason might obtain 
some proselytes, a far greater number was swayed by 
interest or fear; but the Eastern world embraced or 
deplored their visible deities, and the restoration of 
images was celebrated as the feast of orthodoxy. In 
this passive and unanimous state the ecclesiastical 
rulers were relieved from the toil, or deprived of the 
pleasure, of persecution. The Pagans had disappeared ; 
the Jews were silent and obscure; the disputes with 
the Latins were rare and remote hostilities against a 
national enemy; and the sects of Egypt and Syria 
enjoyed a free toleration, under the shadow of the 
Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the seventh 
century, a branch of Maniclneans was selected as the 
victims of spiritual tyranny : their patience was at 
length exasperated to despair and rebellion ; and their 
exile has scattered over the West the seeds of refor> 
mation. These important events will justify some iu< 
quiry into the doctrine and story of the Paulicians : 
and, as they cannot plead for themselves, our candid 
criticism wiU magnify the good, and abate or suspect 
the evU, that is reported by their adversaries. 

^Fhe Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, were 
oppressed by the greatness and authority, of the 
church. Instead of emulating or surpassing the wealth, 
learning, and numbers of the Catholics, their obscure 
remnant was driven from the capitals of the East and 
West, and confined to the villages and mountains 
along the borders of the Euphrates. Some vestige of 
the Marcionites may be detected in the fifth century ;' 

1 In the time of Theodoret, the diocese of Cyrrhus, in Syria, 
contained eight hundred villages. Of these, two were inhabited 
by Arians and Eunomians, and eight by Marcionites, whom 
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but the numerous sects were finally lost in the odious 
name of the Manichaeans; and these heretics, who 
^presumed to reconcile the doctrines of Zoroaster and 
Christ, were pursued by the two religions with equal 
and unrelenting hatred. Under the grandson of 
Heraclius, in the neighbourhood of Samosata, more 
famous for the birth of Lucian than for the title of 
H Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, esteemed by the 
PauHcians as the chosen messenger of truth. In his 
humble dwelling of Mananalis, Constantine enter¬ 
tained a deacon, who returned from Syrian captivity, 
and received the inestimable gift of the New 'lesta- 
ment, which was already concealed from the vulgar 
by the prudence of the Greek, and perhaps of the 
Gnostic, clergy. These books became the measure of 
Ilia studies and the rule of his faith ; and the Catho¬ 
lics, who dispute his interpretation, acknowledge that 
his text was genuine and sincere. But he attached 
himself with peculiar devotion to the writings and 
character of St Paul: the name of the Paulicians 
is derived by their enemies from some unknown and 
domestic teacher ; but I am confident that they gloried 
in their affinity to the apostle of the Gentiles. His 
disciples, 'I'itus, Timothy, Sylvanus, Tychicus, were 
represented by Constantine and his fellow-labourers: 
the names of the apostolic churches were applied to 
the congregations which they assembled in Armenia 
and Cappadocia; and this innocent allegory revived 
the example and memory of the first ages. In the 
gospel, and the epistles of St Paul, his faithful fol¬ 
lower investigated the creed of primitive Christianity; 
and, whatever might be the success, a Protestmt 
reader will applaud the spirit of the inquiry. Rut, 
if the scriptures of the Paulicians were pure, they 
were not perfect ^Fheir founders rejected the two 
epistles of St Peter,* the apostle of the circumcision, 

ihe laborious bishop reconciled to the Catholic church (Dupin, 
Bibliot. EccWsiastiquc, tom. iv. pp. 8r, 8a). 

^ In r^ecting the second epistle of St. Peter, the Paulicians 
are justified by some of the most re^ctable of the ancients 
and moderns (sec VVctsiein ad loc. ; Simon. Hist. Critique du 
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whose dispute with their favourite for the observance 
of the law could not easily be forgiven.^ They agreed 
with their Gnostic brethren in the universal contempt 
for the Old Testament^ the books of Moses and the 
prophets, which have been consecrated by the decrees 
of the Catholic church. With equal Imldiiess, and 
doubtless with more reason, Constantine, the new 
Sylvanus, disclaimed the visions which, in so many 
bulky and splendid volumes, had been published by 
the Oriental sects; ** the fabulous productions of the 
Hebrew patriarchs and the sages of the East; the 
spurious gospels, epistles, and acts, which in the hrst 
age had overwhelmed the orthodox code ; the theology 
of Manes and the authors of the kindred heresies ; and 
the thirty generations, or seons, which had been 
created by the fruitful fancy of Valentine. The 
Paulicians sincerely condemned the memory and 
opinions of the ManichaBan sect, and complained of 
the injustice which impressed that invidious name on 
the simple votaries of St. Paul and of Christ 

Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been 
broken by the Paulician reformers; and their liberty 
was etilarged, as they reduced the number of masters 
at whose voice profane reason must bow to mystery 
and miracle. The early separation of the Gnostics 

Nouveau Testament, c. 17). They likewise overlooked the 
Apocalypse (Petr. Sicul. p. 756); but, as such neglect is not 
imputed as a crime, the Greeks of the ixth century must have 
been careless of the credit and honour of the Revelation. 

< This contention, which has not escapx^ the malice of 
Porphyry, supposes some error and passion in one or both of 
the apostles. By Chrysostom, Jerom, and Erasmus, it is re¬ 
presented as a sham quarrel, a pious fraud, for the benefit of 
the Gentiles and the correction of the Jews (Middleton's Works, 
vol. ii. pp. x-«o). 

* lliose who are curious of this heterodox library may con¬ 
sult the researches of Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manich^isme, 
tom. i. pp. 385-437). Even in Africa, St. Austin could describe 
the Manichaean b^ks, tarn multi, tarn grandes, tarn pretiosi 
codices (contra Faust, xiii. 14); but he adds, without pity, 
Inoendite omnes illas membranas; and bis advice has be<w 
rigorously followed. 
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had preceded the establishment of the Catholic wor¬ 
ship ; and afifainst the gradual innovations of discipline 
dhd doctrine they were as strongly guarded by habit 
and aversion as by the silence of St. Paul and the 
evangelists. The objects which had been transformed 
by the magic of superstition appeared to the eyes of 
the Paulicians in their genuine and naked colours. 
An image made without hands was the common work¬ 
manship of a mortal artist, to whose skill alone the 
wood and canvas must be indebted for their merit or 
value, 'llie miraculous relics were an heap of bones 
and ashes, destitute of life or virtue, or of any relation, 
perhaps, with the person to whom they were ascribed. 
The true and vivifying cross was a piece of sound or 
rotten timber ; the body and blood of Christ, a loaf of 
bread and a cup of wine, the gifts of nature and the 
symbols of grace. The mother of God was degraded 
from her celestial honours and immaculate virginity; 
and the saints and angels were no longer solicited to 
exercise the laborious office of mediation in heaven and 
ministry upon earth. In the practice, or at least in the 
theory, of the sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined 
to abolish all visible objects of worship, and the words 
of the gospel were, in their judgment, the baptism and 
communion of the faithful. They indulged a con¬ 
venient latitude for the interpretation of scripture ; 
and, as often as they were pressed by the literal sense, 
they could escape to the intricate mazes of figure and 
allegory. Their utmost diligence must have been 
employed to dissolve the connection between the Old 
and the New Testament; since they adored the latter 
as the oracles of God, and abhorred the former as the 
fabulous and absurd invention of men or daemons. We 
cannot be surprised that they should have found in 
the gospel the orthodox mystery of the Trinity ; but, 
instead of confessing the human nature and substantial 
suffering of Christ, they amused their fancy with a 
celestial body that passed through the virgin like water 
through a pipe; with a fantastic crucifixion that 
eluded the vain and impotent malice of the Jews. A 
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imbibed the relipon of Zoroaster. The Paulician 
teachers were distinguished only by their scriptural 
frames, by the modest title of fellow-pilgrims, by the 
austerity of their lives, their zeal or Knowledge, and 
the credit of some extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Spirit But they were incapable of desiring, or at 
least of obtaining, the wealth and honours of the 
Catholic prelacy : such antichristiaii pride they bitterly 
censured ; and even the rank of elders or presbyters 
was condemned as an institution of the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue. The new sect was loosely spread over the 
provinces of Asia Minor to the westward of the 
Euphrates; six of their principal congregations 
represented the churches to which St. Paul had 
addressed his epistles ; and their founder chose his 
residence in the neighbourhood of Colonia,^ in the 
same district of Pontus which had been celebrated by 
the altars of Bellona® and the miracles of Gregory.® 
After a mission of twenty-seven years, Sylvanus, who 
had retired from the tolerating government of the 
Arabs, fell a sacrifice to Roman persecution. ITie 
laws of the pious emperors, which seldom touched 
the lives of less odious heretics, proscribed without 

7 Most probably founded by Pompey after the conquest of 
Pontus. This Colonia, on the Lycus .above Neo-Caesarea, is 
named by the Turks Couleihisar, or Chonac, a populous town 
in a strong country (d’Anville. Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. 
p. 34; Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xxi. 
P- 993). 

8 The temple of Bellona at Comana, in Pontus, was a power¬ 
ful and wealthy foundation, and the high priest was resoected 
as the second person in the kingdom. As the sacerdotal office 
had been occupied by his mother’s family, Strabo ( 1 . xii. pp. 809, 
®35* 836. 837) dwells with peculiar complacency on the temple, 
the worship, and festival, which was twice celebrated every year. 
But the Bellona of Pontus had the features and character of the 
goddess, not of war, but of love. 

9 Gregory, bishop of Neo-Casarea (a.d. 240-265), surnamed 
Thaumatur^s or the Wonder-worker. An hundred years after¬ 
wards, the history or romance of his life was composed by 
Gregory of Nyssa, his namesake and countryman, the brother of 
the great St. Basil. 
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mercy or disguise the tenets, the books, and the 
persons of the Moutauists and Manichasans: the 
books were delivered to the dames; and all who 
should presume to secrete such writings, or to profess 
such opinions, were devoted to an ignominious death. 
A Greek minister, armed with legal and military 
powers, appeared at Colonia to strike the shepherd, 
and to reclaim, if possible, the lost sheep. By a re¬ 
finement of cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate 
Sylvan us before a line of his disciples, who were 
commanded, as the price of their pardon and the 
proof of their repentance, to massacre their spiritual 
father. They turned aside from the impious office; 
the stones dropped from their filial hands ; and 
of the whole number only one executioner could be 
found, a new David, as he is styled by the Catholics, 
who boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. This 
apostate, Justus was his name, again deceived and 
betrayed his unsuspecting brethren, and a new con¬ 
formity to the acts of St Paul may be found in the 
conversion of Simeon : like the apostle, he embraced 
the doctrine which he had been sent to persecute, 
renounced his honours and fortunes, and acquired 
among the Paulicians the fame of a missionary and 
a marytr. They were not ambitious of martyrdom,^® 
but, in a calamitous period of one hundred and fifty 
years, their patience sustained whatever zeal could 
inflict; and power was insufficient to eradicate the 
obstinate vegetation of fanaticism and reason. From 
the blood and ashes of the first victims, a succession 
of teachers and congregations repeatedly arose ; amidst 
their foreign hostilities, they found leisure for domestic 
quarrels; they preached, tney disputed, they suffered ; 
and the virtues, the apparent virtues, of Sergius, in a 
pilgrimage of thirty-tnree years, are reluctantly con- 

It should seem that the Paulicians allowed themselves 
some latitude of equivocation and mental reservation; till the 
Catholics discovered the pressing questions, which reduced 
them to the alternative of apostasy or martyrdom (Petr. Sicul. 
p. 760). 
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fessed by the orthodox historians.^ The native cruelty 
of Justinian the Second was stimulated by a pious 
^use; and he vainly hoped to extinguish^ in a single 
conflagration, the name and memory of the Paulicians. 
By their primitive simplicity, their abhorrence of 
popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes might 
have been reconciled to some erroneous doctrines; 
but they themselves were exposed to the calumnies 
of the monks, and they chose to be the tyrants, lest 
they should be accused as the accomplices, of the 
Manichieans. Such a reproach has sullied the clemency 
of Nicephorus, who relaxed in their favour the severity 
of the penal statutes, nor will his character sustain the 
honour of a more liberal motive. The feeble Michael 
the First, the rigid Leo the Armenian, were foremost 
in the race of persecution; but the prize must 
doubtless be adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of 
Theodora, who restored the images to the Oriental 
church. Her inquisitors explored the cities and 
mountains of the lesser Asia, and the flatterers of 
the empress have affirmed that, in a short reign, one 
hundred thousand Paulicians were extirpated by the 
sword, the gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt or merit 
has perhaps been stretched beyond the measure of 
truth ; but, if the account be allowed, it must be 
presumed that many simple Iconoclasts were punished 
under a more odious name; and that some, who were 
driven from the church, unwillingly took refuge in 
the bosom of heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are the 
sectaries of a religion long persecuted, and at length 
provoked. In an holy cause they are no longer sus¬ 
ceptible of fear or remorse: the justice of their arms 
hardens them against the feelings of humanity; and 

The persecution is told by Petrus Siculus (pp. 579-763) 
with satisfaction and pleasantry. Justus justa persolvit. 
Simeon was not rlros but xirrof (the pronunciation ot the two 
vowels must have been nearly the same), a great whale that 
drowned the mariners who mistook him for an island. See 
likewise Cedrenus (pp. 432-435), 
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they revenge their fathers’ wrongs on the children 
of their tyrants. Such have been the Hussites of 
Bohemia and the Calvinists of France^ and such, in 
the ninth century, were the Paulicians of Armenia 
and the adjacent provinces, 'fliey were first awakened 
to the massacre of a governor and bishop, wlio exer¬ 
cised the Imperial mandate of converting or destroy¬ 
ing the heretics ; and the deepest recesses of mount 
Argaeus protected their independence and revenge. 
A more dangerous and consuming flame was kindled 
by the persecution of Theodora, and the revolt of 
Carbeas, a valiant Pauliciau, who commanded the 
guards of the general of the East. His father had 
been impaled by the Catholic inquisitors; and re¬ 
ligion, or at least nature, might justify his desertion 
and revenge. Five thousand of his brethren were 
united by the same motives; they renounced the 
allegiance of anti-christian Rome; a Saracen emir 
introduced Carbeas to the caliph ; and the commander 
of the faithful extended his sceptre to the implacable 
enemy of the Greeks. In the mountains between 
Siwas and Trebizond he founded or fortified the city of 
'lephrice,'^ which is still occupied by a fierce and 
licentious people, and the neighbouring hills wer6 
covered with the Paulician fugitives, who now re¬ 
conciled the use of the Bible and the sword. During 
more than thirty years, Asia was afflicted by the 
Ciilamities of foreign and domestic war; in their 
hostile inroads the disciples of St Paul were joined 
with those of Mahomet; and the peaceful Christians, 
the aged parent and tender virgin, who were delivered 
into barbarous servitude, might justly accuse the in¬ 
tolerant spirit of their sovereign. So urgent was the 
mischief, so intolerable the shame, that even the dis¬ 
solute Michael, the son of Theodora, was compelled to 
march in person against the Paulicians: he was de- 

w Otter (Voyage cn Turquic ct en Perse, tom. ii.) is probably 
the only Frank who has visited the independent Barbarians of 
Tephricc, now Divrigni, from whom he fortunately escaped in 
the train of a Turkish officer. 
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feated under the walls of Samosata; and the Roman 
emperor fled before the heretics whom his mother had 
condemned to the flames. The Saracens fought under 
the huime banners, but the victory was ascribed to 
Carbeas ; and the captive generals, with more than an 
hundred tribunes, were either released by his avarice 
or tortured by his fanaticism. Tlie valour and ambi¬ 
tion of Chrysocheir, his successor, embraced a wider 
circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance with his 
faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the heart 
of Asia ; the troops of the frontier and the palace were 
repeatedly overthrown ; the edicts of persecution were 
answered by the pillage of Nice and Nicomedia, of 
Ancyra and Ephesus; nor could the apostle St. John 
protect from violation his city and sepulchre. The 
cathedral of Ephesus was turned into a stable for 
mules and hoi*se8; and the Paulicians vied with the 
Saracens in their contempt and abhorrence of images 
and relics. It is not unpieasingto ol>serve the triumph 
of rebellion over the same despotism which has dis¬ 
dained the prayers of an injured people, llie emperor 
Basil, the Macedonian, was reduced to sue for peace, 
to oflfer a ransom for the captives, and to request, in 
the language of moderation and charity, that Chryso¬ 
cheir would spare his fellow-Christians, and content 
himself with a roval donative of gold and silver and 
silk garments. If the emperor,” replied the insolent 
fanatic, be desirous of peace, let him abdicate the 
East, and reign without molestation in the West If 
he refuse, the servants of the Lord will precipitate 
him from the throne.” The reluctant Basil suspended 
the treaty, accepted the defiance, and led his army 
into the land of heresy, which he wasted with Are and 
sword, llie open country of the Paulicians was ex¬ 
posed to the same calamities which they had inflicted; 
out, when he had explored the strength of Tephrice, 
the multitude of the barbarians, and the ample maga¬ 
zines of arms and provisions, he desisted with a sigh 
from the hopeless siege. On his return to Constanti¬ 
nople he laooured, by the foundation of convents and 

VOL. VI. 1 
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churches, to secure the aid of his celestial patrons, of 
Michael the archanj^el and the prophet Elijah ; and it 
was his daily prayer that he might live to transpierce, 
with three arrows, the head of his impious adversary. 
Beyond his expectations, the wish was accomplished ; 
after a successful inroad, Chrysocheir was surprised 
and slain in his retreat; and the rebel's head was 
triumphantly presented at the foot of the throne. On 
the reception of this welcome trophy, Basil instantly 
called for his bow, discharged three arrows with un¬ 
erring aim, and accepted the applause of the court, 
who hailed the victory of the royal archer. With 
Chrysocheir, the glory of the Paulicians faded and 
withered ; on the second expedition of the emperor, 
the impregnable Tephrice was deserted by the heretics, 
who sued for mercy or escaped to the borders. The 
city was ruined, but the spirit of independence survived 
in the mountains; the Paulicians defended, above a 
century, their religion and liberty, infested the Homan 
limits, and maintained their perpetual alliance with the 
enemies of the empire and the gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century, Constan¬ 
tine, suruamed Copronymus by the worshippers of 
images, bad made an expedition into Armenia, and 
found, in the cities of Melitene and Theodosiopolis, 
a great number of Paulicians, his kindred heretics. 
As a favour or punishment, he transplanted them 
from the banks of the Euphrates to Constantinople 
and Thrace; and by this emigration their doctrine 
was introduced and diffused in Europe.If the 
sectaries of tbe metropolis were soon mingled with 
the promiscuous mass, those of the country struck a 
deep root in a foreign soil. The Paulicians of Thraoe 
resisted the storms of persecution, maintained a secret 
correspondence with their Armenian brethren, and 
gave Sid and comfort to their preachers, who solicited, 

Copronjrmus transported his heretics; and thus 

^ ofpent llavXiircaewe, says Cedrenus (p, 463), who 
has copied the annals of Tbeo^aoei. 
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uot without success^ the infant faith of the Bul¬ 
garians,'^ In the tenth century, they were restored 
and multiplied by a more powerful colony, which 
John Zimisces transported from the Chalybian hills 
to the valleys of Mount Hsemus. The Oriental 
clergy, who would have preferred the destruction, 
impatiently sighed for the absence, of the Mani- 
chteans; the warlike emperor had felt and esteemed 
their valour ; their attachment to the Saracens was 
pregnant with mischief; but, on the side of the 
Danube, against the barbarians of Scythia, their 
service might be useful and their loss would be de¬ 
sirable. Their exile in a distant land was softened 
by a free toleration; the Paulicians held the city of 
Philippopolis and the keys of Thrace; the Catholics 
were their subjects; the Jacobite emigrants their 
associates : they occupied a line of villages and 
castles in Macedonia and Epirus; and many native 
Bulgarians were associated to the communion of arms 
and heresy. As long as they were awed by power 
and treated with moderation, their voluntary ^nds 
were distinguished in the armies of the empire; 
and the courage of these d^gs, ever greedy of war, 
ever thirsty of human blood, is noticed with astonish¬ 
ment, and almost with reproach, by the pusillanimous 
Greeks. 'Fhe same spirit rendered them arrogant and 
contumacious: they were easily provoked by caprice 
or injury ; and their privileges were often violaW by 
the faithless bigotry of the government and clergy. 
In the midst of the Norman war, two thousand hve 
hundred Manicheaans deserted the standard of Alexius 
Comueuus,'* and retired to their native homes. He 
dissembled till the moment of revenge ; invited the 

Petrus Siculus, who resided nine months at Tephrioc (a.d. 
870) for the ransom of captives (p. 764), was informed of their 
intended mission, and addressed his preservative, the Historia 
Manichaeorum, to the new archbishop of the Bulgarians (p, 754). 

The Alcaiad of Anna Comnena (L v, p. 131. L vi. pp. 154, 
155,1. xiv. pp. 450^457, with the annotations of Dueange) reco^s 
the transactions of her apostolic father with the Manichoeans, 
whose abominable heresy she was desirous of refuting. 
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chiefs to a friendly conference; and punished the 
innocent and guilty hy imprisonment, confiscation, 
and baptism. In an interval of peace, the emperor 
undertook the pious office of reconciling them to the 
church and state: his winter quarters were fixed 
at Philippopolis; and the thirteenth apostle, as he is 
styled by his pious daughter, consumed whole da3r8 
and nights in theological controversy. His arguments 
were fortified, their obstinacy was melted, hy the 
honours and rewards which he bestowed on the 
most eminent proselytes ; and a new city, surrounded 
with ^rdens, enriched with immunities, and dignified 
with his own name, was founded by Alexius, for 
the residence of his vulgar converts. The importiint 
station of Philippopolis was wrested from their hands; 
the contumacious Wders >vere secured in a dungeon 
or banished from their country; and their lives were 
spared by the prudence, rather than the mercy, of an 
emperor at whose command a poor and solitary 
heretic was burnt alive before tne church of St. 
Sophia.^* But the proud hope of eradicating the 
prejudices of a nation was speedily overturned by the 
invincible zeal of the Paulicians, who ceased to dis¬ 
semble or refused to obey. After the departure and 
death of Alexius, they soon resumed their civil and 
religious laws. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, their pope or primate (a manifest corrup¬ 
tion) resided on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and 
Dalmatia, and governed by bis vicars the filial con¬ 
gregations of Italy and France.*^ From that lera, a 
minute scrutiny might prolong and perpetuate the 
chain of tradition. At the end of the last age, the 
sect or colony still inhabited the valleys of mount 

Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogfomiles, a sect of 
Gnostics, who soon vanished ^nna Comnena, Alexiad, U xv. 
pp. 486-494; Mosheiro, Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 430). 

Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 367. This passage of our 
English historian is alleged liy Ducange in an excellent note on 
Villehardouin (No. 908), who found the Paulicians at Philip¬ 
popolis the friends of the Bulgartani. 
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Hsemus^ where their ignorance and poverty were 
more frequently tormented by the Greek clergy than 
by the Turkish government. ITie modern Paulicians 
have lost all memory of their origin ; and their re¬ 
ligion is disgraced by the worship of the cross, and 
the practice of bloody sacrifice, which some captives 
have imported from the wilds of Tartary. 

In the West, the first teachers of the Manichaean 
theology had been repulsed by the people, or suppressed 
by the prince. The favour and success of the Paulicians 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries must be imputed 
to the strong, though secret, discontent which armed 
the most pious Christians against the church of Rome. 
Her avarice was oppressive, her despotism odious ; less 
degenerate perhaps than tie Greeks in the worship of 
saints and ima^s, her innovations were more rapid and 
scandalous; she had rigorously defined and im^sed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation : the lives ot the 
Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the Eastern 
bishops might pass for the successors of the apostles, 
if they were compared with the lordly prelates who 
wield^ by turns the crosier, the sceptre, and the 
sword. Three different roads might introduce the 
Paulicians into the heart of Europe. After the 
conversion of Hungary, the pilgrims who visited 
Jerusalem might safely follow the course of the 
Danube; in their iouruey and return they passed 
through Philippopolis; and the sectaries, dis^ising 
their name and heresy, might accompany the French 
or German caravans to their respective countries. The 
trade and dominion of Venice pervaded the coast of the 
Adriatic, and the hospitable republic opened her bosom 
to foreigners of every climate and religion. Under the 
Byzantine standard, the Paulicians were often trans¬ 
ported to the Greek provinces of Italy and Sicily ; in 
peace and war they freely conversed with strangers and 
natives, and their opinions were silently propagated in 
Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms beyond the Alps. It 
was soon discovered that many thousand Catholics of 
every rank, and of either sex, had embraced the Mani* 
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chsean heresy ; and the flames which consumed twelve 
canons of Orleans was the iirst act and signal of perse> 
cution. llie Bulgarians,*^ a name so innocent in its 
origin, so odious in its application, spread their branches 
over the face of Europe. United in common hatred of 
idolatry and Rome, they were connected by a form of 
episcopal and presbyterian governraent; their various 
sects were discriminated by some fainter or darker 
shades of theology; but they generally agreed in the 
two principles : the contempt of tlie Old Testament, 
and the denial of the body of Clirist, either on the 
cross or in the eucharist A confession of simple 
worship and blameless manners is extorted from their 
enemies ; and so high was their standard of perfection 
that the increasing congregations were divided into two 
classes of disciples, of those who practised and of those 
who aspired. It was in the country of the Albigeois,*® 
in the southern provinces of France, that the Paulicians 
were most deeply implanted ; and the same vicissitudes 
of martyrdom and revenge which had been displayed in 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates were repeated in 
the thirteenth century on the milks of the Rhone. The 
laws of the Eastern emperors were revived by Frederic 
the Second, llie insurgents of Tephrice were repre¬ 
sented by the barons and cities of Languedoc ; Pope 
lnn<»cent III. surpassed the sanguinary fame of Theo¬ 
dora. It was in cruelty alone that her soldiers could 
equal the heroes of the crusades, and the cruelty of her 
priests was far excelled by the founders of the inquisi- 

^ Bulgari, Boulgrts, Baugres^ a national appellation, has 
been applied by the French as a term of reproach to usurers 
and unnatural sinners. The Paterini, or Pattlini, has been 
made to signify a smooth and flattering hypocrite, such as 
FAvocai Patelin of that original and pleasant farce (Ducange, 
Gloss. Lcitinitat. medii et inhmi i£vi). The Manichseans were 
likewise named Cathari* or the pure, by corruption, GoMarit 

** Of the laws, crusade, and persecution against the Albigeois, 
a just, though general, idea is expressed by Mosheim fpp. 477- 
4811. The detail may be found in the ecclesiastical historians, 
ancient and modem, Catholica and Protestants; and among 
these Fleury is the most impartial end moderate. 
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tiou an office more adapted to confirm, than to refute, 
the belief of an evil principle. The visible assemblies 
bf the Paulicians, or Albigeois, were extirpated by fire 
and sword ; and the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, 
concealment, or catholic conformity. But the invincible 
spirit which they had kindled still lived and breathed 
in the Western world. In the state, in the church, 
and even in the cloister, a latent succession was pre¬ 
served of the disciples of St. Paul; who protested against 
the tyranny of Rome, embraced the Bible as the rule 
of faith, and purified their creed from all the visions 
of the (.inostic theology. The struggles of Wickliff in 
hhigland, of Huss in Bohemia, were premature and 
ineffectual; but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, and 
Calvin are pronounced with gratitude as the deliverers 
of nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of their 
merit and the value of their reformation, will prudently 
ask from what articles of faith, above or against our 
reason, they have enfranchised the Christians; for 
such enfranchisement is doubtless a benefit so far as 
it may be compatible with truth and piety. After a 
fair discussion we shall rather be surprised by the 
timidity, than scandalised by the freedom, of our first 
reformers.*^ With the Jew, they adopted the belief 
and defence of all the Hebrew scriptures, with all their 
prodigies, from the garden of Eden to the visions of 
the prophet Daniel; and they were bound, like the 
Catholics, to justify against the Jews the abolition of a 

'fbe Acts (Liber Sentendarum) of the Inquisition of 
Toulouse (a.o. 1307-1333) have been published by Limborch 
(Amstelodami, 1693), with a previous History of the Inquiskion 
m general. They deserved a more learned and critical editor. 
As we must not calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, I 
will observe that, of a list of criminals which fills nineteen fblio 
pages, only fifteen men and four women were delivered to the 
secular arm. 

^ The opinions and proceedings of the reformers are exposed 
in the second part of the general history of Moebeim; btn the 
balance, which he has held with 10 dear an eye, and so steady 
an band, begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran brethren. 
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divine law. In the p:reat mysteries of the Trinity and 
Incarnation the reformers were severely orthodox: 
they freely adopted the theology of the four or the six 
first councils; and> with the Athanasian creed, they 
pronounced the eternal damnation of ail who did not 
believe the Catholic faith. Transubstantiation^ the 
invisible change of the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christy is a tenet that may defy the 
power of argument and pleasantry; but, instead of 
consulting the evidence of their senses, of their sight, 
their feeling, and their taste, the first Protestants were 
entangled in their own scruples, and awed by the 
words of Jesus in the institution of the sacrament. 
Luther maintained a corporealy and Calvin a realy 
presence of Christ in the eucharist; and the opinion 
of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual com¬ 
munion, a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed in 
the reformed churches.^ But the loss of one mystery 
was amply compensated by the stupendous doctrines of 
original sin, redemption, faith, gptu^e, and predestina¬ 
tion, which have been strain^ from the epistles of 
St Paul. These subtle questions had most assuredly 
been prepared by the fathers and schoolmen ; but the 
final improvement and popular use may be attributed 
to the first reformers, who enforced them as the 
absolute and essential terms of salvation. Hitherto 
the weight of supernatural belief inclines against the 
Protestants ; and many a sober Christian would rather 
admit that a wafer is God, than that God is a cruel 
and capricious tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his rival are solid 
and important; and the philosopher must own his 
obligations to these fearless enthusiasts.^ 1. By 

^ Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold and 
perfect: but in the fundamental articles of the church of 
England a strong and explicit declaration against the real 
presence was obliterated in the original copy, to please the, 
people, or the Lutherans, or Queen Elizabeth (Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation, vol. ti. pp. 8a. laS. 30a). 

® •* Had it not been for such men as Luther and myself,” 
said the fanatic Whtston to Halleg the philosopher, ” you would 
now be kneeling before an image of St. Winifred.’* 
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their hands the lofty fabric of superstition, from the 
abuse of indulfUfences to the intercession of the Virpn, 
has been levelled with the ground. Myriads of both 
sexes of the monastic profession were restored to the 
liberty and labours ot social life. An hierarchy of 
saints and angels, of imperfect and subordinate deities, 
w'ere stripped of their temporal power, and reduced to 
the enjoyment of celestial happiness ; their images and 
relics were banished from the church; and the 
credulity of the people was no longer nourished with 
the daily repetition of miracles and visions. The 
imitation of Paganism was supplied by a pure and 
spiritual worship of prayer and thanksgiving, the 
most worthy of man, the least unworthy of the Deity. 
It only remains to observe whether such sublime 
simplicity be consistent with popular devotion; 
whether tlie vulgar, in the absence of all visible 
objects, will not be inflamed by enthusiasm, or in¬ 
sensibly subside in languor and indifference. II. The 
chain of authority was broken, which restrains the 
bigot from thinking as he pleases, and the slave from 
speaking as he thinks; the popes, fathers, and councils 
were no longer the supreme and infallible judges of 
the world; and each Christian was taught to acknow¬ 
ledge no law but the scriptures, no interpreter but 
his own conscience. This freedom, however, was the 
consequence, rather than the design, of the Reforma¬ 
tion. The patriot reformers were ambitious of suc¬ 
ceeding the tyrants whom they had dethroned. They 
imposed with equal rigour their creeds and confessions ; 
they asserted the right of the magistrate to punish 
heretics with death, llie pious or personal animosity 
of Calvin proscribed in Servetus^ the guilt of his own 
rebellion ; ^ and the flames of Smithfield, in which he 

** The article of Servet in the Dictionnaire Critique of 
Chauffepi6 is the best account which I have seen of this shame¬ 
ful transaction. See likewise the Abb^ d’Artigny, Nouveaux 
M^moires d’Histoire, &c., ii. pp. 55-154. 

* 1 am more deeply scandalised at the single execution of 
Servetus. than at the hecatombs which have bl^ed in the Auto 
da of Spain and Portugal, i. The teal of Calvin seems to 
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vras afterwards consumed^ had been kindled for the 
Anabaptists by the zeal of Cranmer.-^ The nature of 
the tig:er was the same, but he was gradually deprived 
of his teeth and fangs. A spiritual and temporal 
kingdom was possessed by the Roman pontiff; the 
Protestant doctors were subjects of an humble rank, 
without revenue or jurisdiction. Hig decrees were 
consecrated by the antiquity of the Catholic church ; 
their arguments and disputes were submitted to the 
people; and their appeal to private judgment was 
accepted, beyond their wishes, by curiosity and en- 
thusiasm. Since the days of Luther and Calvin, 
a secret reformation has been silently working in 
the bosom of the reformed churches; many weeds 
of prejudice were eradicated; and the disciples of 
Erasmus diffused a spirit of freedom and modera¬ 
tion. llie liberty of conscience has been claimed as 
a common benefit, an inalienable right; ^ the free 

have been envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps envy. 
He accused bis adversa^ before their common enemies, the 
judges of Vienna, and beiayed, for his destruction, the sacred 
trust of a private correspondence. 2. The deed of cruelty was 
not varnished by the pretence of danger to the church or state. 
In his passage through Geneva, Servetus was an harmless 
siraneer, who neither preached, nor printed, nor made 
proselytes. 3, A Catholic inquisitor yields the same obedience 
which he requires, but Calvin violated the golden rule of doing 
as he would be done by: a rule which I read in a moral treatise 
of Isocrates (in Nicole, tom. i. p. 93, edit. Battle), four hundred 
years Ijefore the publication 01 the gospel. *A Td<r;^orr€r 00' 
iripwy raOra rpif dXXotr fijj woietre, 

w Sec Burnet, vol. ii. pp. 84-86. The sense and humanity 
of the young king were oppressed by the authority of the 
primate. 

^ Erasmus may be considered as the father of rational 
theology. After a slumber of an hundred years, it was revived 
bv the Arminians of Holland, Grotius, Limborch, and Lc 
(jlerc; in England by Chillingworth, the latitudinarians of 
Cambridge (Burnet, Hist of own Times, vol. i. pp. 361-266, 
octavo edition), Tillotson, Clarke, Hoadley, &c. 

I am sorry to observe that the three writers of the last 
age, by whom the rights of toleration have been so nobly 
defended. Bayle, l>etbnits, and Locke, are all ktynien and 
philoeophei's. "" 
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governments of Holland^ and England^ introduced 
the practice of toleration ; and the narrow allowance 
of the laws has been enlarged by the prudence and 
humanity of the times. In the exercise, the mind has 
iinderstoofl the limits of its powers, and the words and 
shadows that might amuse the child can no longer 
satisfy his manly reason. The volumes of controversy 
are overspread with cobwebs; the doctrine of a Pro¬ 
testant church is far removed from the knowledge or 
belief of its private members; and the forms of 
orthodoxy, the articles of faith, are subscribed with a 
sigh or a smile by the modern clergy. Yet the friends 
of (’hristianity are alarmed at the boundless impulse 
of inquiry and scepticism. Tlie predictions of the 
Catholics are accomplished; the web of mystery is 
unravelled by the Arminians, Arians, and Socinians, 
whose numbers must not be computed from their 
separate congregations; and tlie pillars of revelation 
are shaken by those men who preserve the name 
without the substance of reli^on, who indulge the 
licence without the temper of philosophy.*' 

® See the excellent chapter of Sir William Temple on the 
Religion of the United Provinces. I am not satisfied with 
Grotius (de Rebus Belgicis, Annal. I. i. pp. 13, 14, edit in 
lamo), who improves the Imperial laws of p^secution, and 
onW condemns the bloody tribunal of the inquisition. 

Sir Walter Blacksionc (Commentaries, vol. iv. pp. 33, 54) 
explains the law of England as it was fixed at the Revolution. 
The exceptions of Papists, and of those who deny the Trinity, 
would still leave a tolerable scope for persecution, if the national 
spirit were not more effectual than an hundred statutes. 

1 shall recommend to public animadversion two passage 
in Dr. Priestly, which betray the ultimate tendency of nis 
pinions. At the first of these (Hist, of the Corruptions df 
Christianity, vol. i. pp, 075, 276) the pi iest, at the second (vol U, 
p. 484) the magistrate, may tremble I 
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CHAPTER LV 

THE BULGARIANS—ORIGIN^ HIORATIONS^ AND SETTLE.’MENT 
OF THE HUNGARIANS—THEIR INROADS IN THE EAST 
AND WEST—THE MONARCHY OP RUSSIA—GEOGRAPHY 

AND TRADE-WARS OF THE RUSSIANS AGAINST THE 

GREEK EMPIRE—CONVERSION OF THE BARBARIANS 

Under the reign of Constantine the grandson of 
Heraclius^ the ancient barrier of the Danube, so often 
violated and so often restored, was irretrievably swept 
away by a new deluge of barbarians. Their progress 
was favoured b^ the caliohs, their unknown and acci¬ 
dental auxiliaries : the Roman legions were occupied 
in Asia; and, after the loss of Syria, Egypt, and 
Africa, the Caesars were twice reduced to the danger 
and disgrace of defending their capital against the 
Saracens. If, in the account of this interesting people, 
1 have deviated from the strict and original line of 
my undertaking, the merit of the subject will hide 
my transp-ession or solicit mj excuse. In the Ekist, 
in the West, in war, in religion, in science, in their 
prosperity, and in their decay, the Arabians press 
themselves on our curiosity: the first overthrow of 
the church and empire of the Greeks may be imputed 
to their arms; and the disciples of Mahomet still hold 
the civil and religious sceptre of the Oriental world. 
But the same lalmur would be unworthily bestowed 
on the swarms of savages who, between the seventh 
and the twelfth century, descended from the plains 
of Sc 3 rthia, in transient inroad or perpetual emigration*^ 

^ A/I the passages of the Byzantine history which relate to 
the barbarians are compiled, methodised, and transcribed, in 
a Latin version, by the laborlbus John Gotthelf Stritter, in 
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Their names are uncouth^ their ori^ns doubtful, their 
actions obscure, their superstition was blind, their 
valour brutal, and the uniformity of their public and 
private lives was neither softened by innocence nor 
refined by policy. The majesty of the Byzantine throne 
repelled and survived their disorderly attacks; the 
jjjeater part of these barbarians has disappeared with¬ 
out leaving any memorial of their existence, and the 
despicable remnant continues, and may long continue, 
to groan under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. From 
the antiquities of, 1. BtUgarians, II. Hungarians, and 
111. Russians, 1 shall content myself with selecting such 
facts as yet deserve to be remembered. The conquests 
of the, IV., Normans, and the monarchy of the, V., 
Turks, will naturally terminate in the memorable 
Crusades to the Holy Land, and the double fall of the 
city and empire of Constantine. 

I. In his march to Italy, 'fheodoric the Ostrogoth 
had trampled on the arms of the Bulgarians. After 
this defeat, the name and the nation are lost during 
a century and a half; and it may be suspected that 
the same or a similar appellation was revived by 
strange colonies from the Borysthenes, the Tanais, 
or the Volga. A king of the ancient Bulgaria^ be¬ 
queathed to his five sons a last lesson of moderation 
and concord. It was received as youth has ever re¬ 
ceived the counsels of age and experience : the five 
princes buried their father; divideo his subjects and 
cattle ; forgot his advice; separated from each other; 
and wandered in quest of fortune, till we find the 
most adventurous in the heart of Italy, under the 

his “ Memorise Populorum ad Danubium. Ponium Euxinum. 
Paludem Maeotidern, Caucasum, Mare Caspium, et tnde magis 
ad Septemtriones incolcntium.” Peiropoli» 1771-1779 ; in fcur 
tomes, or six volumes, in 4to. But the fashion has not enhanced 
the price of these raw materials. 

^ Theophanes, pp. 996-999. Anastasius, pp. 113. Nicephonts* 
C.P. pp. aa, 93. Theophanes places the old Bulgaria on the 
banks of the Atell or Volga; l^t he deprives himself of all 
geographical credit by discharging that nver into the Euxine 
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protection of the exarch of Ravenna.^ But the stream 
of emigration was directed or impelled towards the 
capitaL The modem Bulgaria^ along the southern 
banks of the Danube, was stamped with the name 
and image which it has retained to the present hour; 
the new conquerors successively acquired, by war or 
treaty, the Homan provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, 
and the two Epirus^ ;* the ecclesiastical supremacy 
was translated from the native city of J ustinian ; and, 
in their prosperous age, the obscure town of Lychnidus, 
or Achrida, was honoured with the Undone of a king 
and a patriarch.^ The unquestionable evidence of 
language attests the descent of the Bulgarians from 
the original stock of the Sclavonian, or more properly 
Slavonian, race ; ^ and the kindred bands of Servians, 
Bosnians, Rasciaus, Croatians, Walachians,^ <&€. fol- 

* Paul Diacon. dc Gestis Langobard. L v. c. 29, pp. 881, 
882. The apparent difference between the Lombard historian 
and the above-mentioned Greeks is easily reconciled by 
Camillo Pellegrino (de Ducatu Beneventano, dissert, vii. in the 
Scriptores Rerum Ital tom. v. pp. 186, 187) and Bereiti (Choro- 
graph. Italiocmcdii Alvi, p. 273, &c.). This Bulgarian colony 
was planted in a vacant district of Samnium, and learned the 
Latin, without forgetting their native, language. 

* These provinces of the Greek idiom and empire are assigned 
to the Bulgarian kingdom in the dispute of ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction between the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople 
(Baronius. Annal Eccles. a,d. 869, No. 7O. 

* The situation and royally of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are 
clearly expressed in Cedrenus (p. 713). The removal of an 
archbishop or patriarch from Jnstinianea prima, to Lychnidus, 
and at length to Temovo, has produced some perplexity in the 
ideas or language of the Greeks (Nicepborus Gregoras, I ii. c. 9, 
pp. 14, x<; Thomassin, Discipline de TEgiise, tom. i. I i. c. 19, 
23); and a Frenchman (d’Anville) is more accurately skilled 
in the geography of their own country (Hist, de I Academic des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxxl). 

« Cbalcooondyles, a competent jnt^e, affirms the identity of 
the language of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulfrarians^ 
Poles (de ^bus Turcicis. I x. p. 283!, and elsewhere of the 
Bohemians (I ii. p. 38), The same author has marked the 
separate idiom of the Hunnriahs. 

* See the work of John. Christopher de Jordan, de Originibus 
Sclavicis. Vindobonae, 1745, in four parts, or two volumes in 
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lowed eith.er the standard or the example of the lead> 
in^ tribe. From the Euxine to the Adriatic, in the 
itate of captives or subjects, or allies or enemies, of 
the Gi'eek empire, they overspread the land; and the 
national appellation of the slaves® has been degraded 
by chance or malice from the signification of glory 
to that of servitude.® Among these colonies, the 
Chrobatiaiis,!® or Croats, who now attend the motions 
of an Austrian army, are the descendants of a mighty 
people, the conquerors and sovereigns of Dalmatia. 
The maritime cities, and of these the infant republic 
of Uagusa, implored the aid and instructions of the 
Byjinntiiie court: they were advised by the magnani¬ 
mous Basil to reserve a small acknowledgment of their 
fidelity to the Roman empire, and to appease, by an 
annual tribute, the wrath of these irresistible bar¬ 
barians. The kingdom of Croatia was shared by 
eleven Zoupans, or feudatory lords; and their united 
forces were numbered at sixty thousand horse and one 
hundred thousand foot A long sea-<;oast, indented 

folio. His collections and researches are useful to elucidate the 
antiquities of Bohemia and the adjacent countries : but bis plan 
is narrow, bis style barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the 
Aulic counsellor is not free from the prejudices of a Bohemian. 

8 Jordan subscribes to the well-known and probable derivation 
from Slava, laus, gl<yria, a word of familiar use in the different 
dialects and parts of speech, and which forms the termination 
of the most illustrious names (de Originibus Sclavids. pars i. 
p. 40, pars iv. pp. loi, 102). 

8 This conversion of a national into an appellative name 
appears to have arisen in the viiith century, in the Oriental 
France; where the princes and bishops were rich in Sclavonian 
captives, not of the Bohemian (exclaims Jordan) but of 
Sorabian race. From thence the word was extended to general 
use, to the modern languages, and even to the style of the last 
^zantihes (see the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Ducauge). 
Inc confusion of the or Servians, with the Latin 

Servi was still more fortunate and familiar (Constant. Porphyr. 
de Administrando Imperio. c. 3a, p. 99). 

^8 The emperor Constantine Porpbyrogenitus, most accurate 
for bis own times, most fabulous for preceding ages* describes 
the Sclavonians of Dalmatia (c. 89-36). 
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with capacious harbours, covered with a. strinff of 
islands, and almost in sight of the Italian shores, dis¬ 
posed both the natives and strangers to the practice 
of navigation. The boats or brigantines of the Croats 
were constructed after the fashion of the old Liburnians; 
one hundred and eighty vessels may excite the idea of 
a respectable navy; but our seamen will smile at the 
allowance of ten, or twenty, or forty, men for each of 
these ships of war. They were gradually converted to 
the more honourable service of commerce ; yet the 
Sclavonian pirates were still frequent and dangerous ; 
and it was not before the close of the tenth century 
that the freedom and sovereignty of the Gulf were 
effectually vindicated bv the Venetian republic.*' The 
ancestors of these Dalmatian kings were equally re¬ 
moved from the use and abuse of navigation ; they 
dwelt in the White Croatia, in the inland regions of 
Silesia and Little Poland, thirty days' journey, accord¬ 
ing to the Greek computation, from the sea of darkness. 

llie glory of the Bulgarians'* was confined to a 
narrow scope both of time and place. In the ninth 
and teuth centuries they reignea to the south of the 
Danube ; but the more powerful nations that had 
followed their emigration repelled all return to the 
north and all progress to tne west Yet, in the 
obscure catalogue of their exploits, they might boast 
an honour which had hitherto been appropriated to 
the Goths: that of slaying in battle one of the suc¬ 
cessors of Augustus and Constantine. The emperor 
Nicephorus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost 
his life in the Sclavonian, war. In his first operations 
he advanced with boldness and success into the centre 

W See the anonymous Chronicle of the xith century, ascribed 
to John Sagominus (fm. 94-xoa), and that composed in the xivtb 
by the Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script. Rerum ital. tom. xii. pp. 
337-a^): the two oldest monuments of the history of Venice. 

The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under 
the proper dates, in the Annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The 
Byzantine materials are collected by Stritter (Memoriae Popu- 
lorum, tom. ii. pars. ii. pp. 441-647). and the s^es of their kings 
is disposed and settled by Ducanke (Fam. Byzant. pp. 305-^318). 
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of Bul^ria^ and burnt the royal court, which was 
probably no more than an edifice and village of timber, 
ttut, while he searched the spoil and refused all offers 
of treaty, his enemies collected their spirits and their 
forces ; the passes of retreat were insuperably barred ; 
and the trembling Nicephorus was heard to exclaim : 

Alas, alas ! unless we could assume the wing^ of 
birds, we cannot hope to escape.” Two days he waited 
his fate in the inactivity of despair; but, on the 
morning of the third, the Bulgarians surprised the 
camp; and the Roman prince, with the great officers 
of the empire, were slaughtered in their tents. The 
body of Valens had been saved from insult; but the 
head of Nicephorus was exposed on a spear, and his 
skull, enchased with gold, was often replenished in 
the feasts of victory. The Greeks bewailed the dis¬ 
honour of the throne; but they acknowledged the 
just punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage 
cup was deeply tinctured with the manners of the 
Scythian wilderness; but they were softened before 
the end of the same century by a peaceful intercourse 
with the Greeks, the possession of a cultivated region, 
and the introduction of the Christian worship. The 
nobles of Bulgaria were educated in the schools and 
palace of Constantinople ; and Simeon, a youth of the 
royal line, was instructed in the rhetoric of Demos¬ 
thenes and the logic of Aristotle. He relinquished 
the profession of a monk for that of a king and 
warrior; and in his reign, of more than forty years, 
Bulgaria assumed a rank among the civilised powers 
of the earth. The Greeks, whom he repeatedly 
attacked, derived a faint consolation from indulging 
themselves in the reproaches of perfidy and sacrilej^. 
They purchased the aid of the Pag^n Turks; but 
Simeon, in a second battle, redeemed the loss of the 
first, at a time when it was esteemed a victory to 
elude the arms of that formidable nation. The 
Servians were overthrown, made captive, and dis¬ 
persed ; and those who visited the country before 
their restoration could discover no more tnan fifty 

VOL. VI. K 
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va^ants, without women or children, who extorted 
a precarious subsistence from the chase. On classic 
j^ound, on the banks of the Achelous, the Greeks 
were defeated ; their horn was broken by the strength 
of the barbaric Hercules. He formed the siege of 
Constantinople ; and, in a personal conference with 
the emperor, Simeon imposed the conditions of peace. 
They met with the most jealous precautions; the 
royal galley was drawn close to an artificial and well- 
fortified platform ; and the majesty of the purple was 
emulated by the pomp of the Bulgarian. ^^Are you a 
Christian ? * said the humble Romanus. It is your 
duty to abstain from the blood of your fellow- 
Christians. Has the thirst of riches seduced you 
from the blessings of peace? Sheathe your sword, 
open your hand, and 1 will satiate the utmost measure 
of your desires.^’ The reconciliation was sealed by a 
domestic alliance; the freedom of trade was granted 
or restored; the first honours of the court were 
secured to the friends of Bulgaria, above the am¬ 
bassadors of enemies or strangers; and her princes 
were dignified with the high and invidious title of 
basileus, or emperor. But this friendship was soon 
disturbed : after the death of Simeon, the nations 
were again in arms; his feeble successors were 
divided and extinguished; and, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, the second Basil, who was born 
in the purple, deserved the appellation of conqueror 
of the Bulgarians. His avarice was in some measure 
gratified by a treasure of four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling (ten thousand pounds weight of gold) 
which he found in the palace of Lychnidus. His 
cruelty inflietad a cool and exquisite vengeance on 
fifteen thousand cuptives who had been guilty of the 
defence of their country: they were deprived of sight; 
but to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that 
he might conduct his blind century to the presence of 
their king. Their kin^ is said to have expired of grief 
and horror; the Oation was awed by this terHble 
example ; the Bnlgarians were swept away from their 
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settlements, and circumscribed within a narrow pro¬ 
vince ; the surviving chiefs bequeathed to their 
ohildren the advice of patience and the duty of 
revenge. 

11. When the black swarm of Hungarians first hung 
over Europe, about nine hundred years after the Chris¬ 
tian sora, they were mistaken by fear and superstition 
for the Gog and Magog of the Scriptures, the signs 
and forerunners of the end of the world.^^ Since the 
introduction of letters, they have explored their own 
antiquities with a strong and laudable impulse of 
patriotic curiosity.'^ Their rational criticism can no 
longer be amused with a vain pedigree of Attila and 
the Huns; but they complain that their primitive 
records have perished in the Tartar war ; that the 
truth or fiction of their rustic songs is long since for¬ 
gotten ; and that the fragments of a rude chronicle “ 
must be painfully reconciled with the contemporary 
though foreign intelligence of the Imperial geo- 

A bishop of Wurtsburg submitted this opinion to a reverend 
abbot; but he more gravely decided that Gog and Magog were 
the spiritual persecutors of the church ; since Gog signifies the 
roof, the pride of the Heresiarchs, and Magog what comes from 
the roof, the propagation of their sects. Yet these men once 
commanded the respect of mankind (Fleury, Hist. Eccles. 
tom. xi. p. 5 ^ 4 . &C.). i 

The two national authors, from whom I have derived the 
most assistance, are George Pray (Disscrtationes ad Annales 
veterum Hungarorura, &c., Vindobonae, 1775, folio) and 
Stephen Katona (Hist. Critica Ducum et Rcgum Hungariae 
stirpis Arpadianse, Paestini, 1778-1781, 5 vote, in octavo). The 
first embraces a large and often conjectural space; the latter, 
by his learning, judgment, and perspicuity, deserves the name 
of a critical historian. 

The author of this Chronicle is styled the notary of king 
B^la. ' Katona has assigned him to the twelfth century, and 
defends hts character against the hypercriticism of Pray. 
This rude annalist must have transcribea some historical records, 
since he could affirm with dignity, rejectis falsis fabulis rusti- 
corum et gamilo cantu jo<ndatorum. In the xvth century, 
these fables were collected by Hiurotzius, and embellished by 
the Italian Bonfinius. See the Preliminary Discourse in the 
Hist. Critica Ducum, pp. 7-33. 
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prapber. Magiar is"" the national and Oriental 
denomination of the Hungarians; but, among the 
tribes of Scythia, they are distinguished by the Greeks 
under the proper and peculiar name of Turks, as the 
descendants of that mighty people who had conquered 
and reigned from China to the Volga. The Pannonian 
colony preserved a correspondence of trade and amity 
with the eastern Turks on the confines of Persia; and, 
after a separation of three hundred and fifty years, the 
missionaries of the king of Hungary discovered and 
visited their ancient country near the hanks of the 
Volga. They were hospitably entertained by a people 
of pagans and savages, who still bore the name of 
Hungarians ; conversed in their native tongue, re¬ 
collected a tradition of their long-lost brethren, and 
listened with amazement to the marvellous tale of their 
new kingdom and religion. The zeal of conversion 
was animated by the interest of consanguinity; and 
one of the greatest of their princes had formed the 
generous, though fruitless, design of replenishing the 
solitude of Pannonia by this domestic colony from the 
heart of Tartary. From this primitive country they 
were driven to the West by the tide of war and 
emigration, by the weight of the more distant tribes, 
who at the same time were fugitives and conquerors. 
Reason or fortune directed their course fbwards the 
frontiers of the Roman empire; they halted in the 
usual stations along the banks of the great rivers; 
and in the territories of Moscow, Kiow, and Moldavia 
some vestiges have been discovered of their temporary 
residence. In this long and various peregrination, 
they could not always escape the dominion of the 
stronger; and the purity of their blood was improved 
or sullied by the mixture of a foreign race; from a 
motive of compulsion or choice, several tribes of the 
Chazars were associated to the standard of their 
ancient vassals; introduced the use of a Becoiid 
language; and obtained by their superior renown the 
most honourable place in the front of battle. The 
military force of the Turks^and their allies marched 
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iu seven equal and artificial divisions ; each division 
was formed of thirty thousand eight hundred and 
fH’ty-seven warriors, and the proportion of women, 
children, and servants supposes and requires at least 
a million of emigrants. Their public counsels were 
directed by seven vayvods, or hereditary chiefs; but 
the experience of discord and weakness recommended 
the more simple and vigorous administration of a 
single person. The sceptre which had been declined 
by the modest Lebedias, was granted to the birth or 
merit of Almus and his sou Arpad, and the authority 
of the supreme khan of the Chazars confirmed the 
engagement of the prince and people : of the people 
to obey his commands, of the prince to consult their 
happiness and glor^. 

\Vith this narrative we might be reasonably content, 
if the penetration of modern learning had not opened 
a new and larger prospect of the antiquities of nations. 
The Hungarian language stands alone, and as it were 
insulated, among the Sclavonian dialects; but it liears 
a close and clear affinity to the idioms of the Fennic 
race,*® of an obsolete and savage race, which formerly 
occupied the northern regions of Asia and Europe. 
The genuine appellation of Ugri or Igours is found on 
the western confines of China,'^ their migration to 
the banks of the Irtish is attested by Tartar evidence, 
a similar name and language are detected in the 
southern parts of Siberia,'® and the remains of the 

Fischer, in the Quaestiones Petropolitanae de Origine Un- 
grorum, and Pray, Dissertat. i. ii. lii. &a, have drawn up 
several comparative tables of the Hungarian with the Fennic 
dialects. The affinity is indeed striking, but the lists are short; 
the words are purposely chosen; and I read in the learned 
Bayer (Comment. Academ. BeiropoL tom x. p. 374) that, 
although the Hungarian has adopted many Fennic words 
(innumeras voces), it essentially differs toto genio et naturA. 

* 3 ^ In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely de¬ 
scribed by the Chinese geographers (Caubil, Hist, du Grand 
Gengiscan, p. 13; De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 
31 , ic.). 

In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. pp. 920, 921) and 
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Fennic tribes are widely, tboug^h thinly, scattered 
from the sources of the Oby to the shores of Lapland. 
The consang^uinity of the rlungarians and Laplanders 
would display the powerful energy of climate on the 
children of a common parent; the lively contrast 
between the bold adventurers who are intoxicated with 
the wines of the Danube, and the wretched fugitives 
who are immersed beneath the snows of the polar 
circle. Arms and freedom have ever been the ruling, 
though too often the unsuccessful, passion of the 
Hungarians, who are endowed by nature with a 
vigorous constitution of soul and body.** Extreme 
cold has diminished the stature and congealed the 
faculties of the Laplanders; and the Arctic tribes, 
alone among the sons of men, are ignorant of war 
and unconscious of human blood : an happy ignorance, 
if reason and virtue were the guardians of their 
peace ! 

It is the observation of the Imperial author of the 
Tactics 2^ that all the Scythian hordes resembled each 

Bell (Travels, vol. i. p. 174) found the Voguliti in the 
neighbourhood of Tobolsky. By the tortures of the etymo¬ 
logical art, Ugur and Vogul are reduced to the same name; 
the circumjacent mountains really bear the appellation of 
Ugrian; and of all the Fcnnic dialects the Vogulian is the 
nearest to the Hungarian (Fischer, Dissert, i. pp. ao-30. Pray, 
Dissert, ii. pp. 31-34). 

The eight tiibes of the Fennic race are described in the 
ctirious work of M. Levesque ^Hist. dcs Peuples soumis k la 
Domination dc la Russie, torn. 1. pp. 361-561), 

This picture of the Hungarians and Bulgarians is chiefly 
drawn from the Tactics of I^o, pp. 796-801, and the Latin 
Annals, which are alleged by Baronius, Pagi, and Muratori, 
A.D. 889, &c. 

« Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 6, in zamo. Gustavus 
Adolphus attempted, without success, to form a regiment of 
Laplanders. Grotius says of these Arctic tribes, arma arcus 
et pharetra, sed adversus feras (Annal. 1 . iv. p. a^6); and 
attempts, after the manner of Tacitus, to varnish with philo¬ 
sophy their brutal ignorance. 

® Leo has observed that the government of the Turks wu 
monarchical, and that their punishments were rigorous (Tactics, 
pu 896, dxTiPtit Kou paptlcLt)* Itegino (in Chron. A.D. 889) 
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other in their pastoral and military life, that they all 
practised the same means of subsistence, and employed 
liie same instruments of destruction. But he adds 
that the two nations of Bulgarians and Hungarians 
were superior to tlieir brethren, and similar to each 
other, in the improvements, however rude, of their 
discipline and government; their visible likeness 
determines Leo to confound his friends and enemies 
in one common description : and the picture may be 
heightened by some strokes from their contemporaries 
of the tenth century. Except the merit and fame of 
military prowess, all that is valued by mankind ap¬ 
peared vile and contemptible to these barbarians, 
whose native fierceness was stimulated by the con¬ 
sciousness of numbers and freedom. The tents of the 
Hungarians were of leather, their garments of fur; 
they shaved their hair and scarified their faces; in 
speech they were slow, in action prompt, in treaty 
perfidious; and they shared the common reproach of 
oarbarians, too ignorant to conceive the importance of 
truth, too proud to deny or palliate the breach of their 
most solemn engagements. Their simplicity has been 
praised ; yet they abstained only from the luxury they 
nad never known; whatever they saw, they coveted ; 
their desires were insatiate, and their sole industry 
was the hand of violence and rapine. By the defini¬ 
tion of a pastoral nation, 1 have recalled a long 
description of the economy, the warfare, and the 
government that prevail in that stage of society; 1 
may add that to nshing as well as to the chase the 
Hungarians were indebted for a part of their subsistr 
ence; and, since they seldom cultivated the ground, 
they must, at least in their new settlements, have 

mentions theft as a capital crime, and his jurisprudence is con¬ 
firmed by the original code of St. Stephen (A.D. ioi6}. If a 
slave were guilty, he was chastised, for the first time, with the 
loss of bis nose, or a fine of five heifers; for the second, with 
the loss of his ears, or a similar fine; for the third, with death; 
which the freeman did not incur till the fourth offence, as bis 
first penalty was the loss of liberty (Katona, Hist. Regutn 
Hungar. tom. i. pp. 931, 333). 
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sometimes practised a slight and unskilful husbandry. 
In their emigrations^ perhaps in their expeditions, the 
host was accompanied by thousands of sheep and oxen, 
which increased the cloud of formidable dust, and 
afforded a constant and wholesome supply of milk 
and animal food. A plentiful command of forage was 
the first care of the general, and, if the flocks and 
herds were secure of their pastures, the hardy warrior 
was alike insensible of danger and fatigue. The con* 
fusion of men and cattle that overspread the country 
exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, had not a 
still wider circuit been occupied by their light cavalry, 
perpetually in motion to discover and delay the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy. After some experience of the 
Roman tactics, they adopted the use of the sword and 
spear, the helmet of the soldier, and the iron breasts 
plate of his steed ; but their native and deadly weapon 
was the Tartar bow ; from the earliest infancy, their 
children and servants were exercised in the double 
science of archery and horsemanship; their arm was 
strong; their aim was sure; and, in the most rapid 
career, they were taught to throw themselves back¬ 
wards, and to shoot a volley of arrows into the air. 
In open combat, in secret ambush, in flight or pursuit, 
they were equally formidable ; an appearance of order 
was maintained in the foremost ranks, but their charge 
was driven forwards by the impatient pressure of 
succeeding crowds. 'Fhey pursued, headlong and rash, 
with loosened reins and horrific outcries; but, if they 
fled, with real or dissembled fear, the ardour of a 

E ll suing foe was checked and chastised bv the same 
abits of irregular speed and sudden evolution. In 
the abuse of victory, they astonished Europe, yet 
smarting from the wounds of the Saracen and the 
Dane; mercy they rarely asked, and more rarely 
bestowed; both sexes were accused as equally inac¬ 
cessible to pity, and their appetite for raw flesh might 
countenance the popular tale that they drank the 
blood and feasted on the hearts of the slain. Yet the 
Hungarians were not devoid of those principles of 
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justice and humanity which nature has implanted in 
every bosom. The licence of public and private injuries 
wHs restrained by laws and punishments; and in the 
security of an open camp theft is the most tempting 
and most dangerous offence. Among the barbarians^ 
there were many whose spontaneous virtue supplied 
their laws and corrected their manners^ who performed 
the duties^ and sympathised with the affections^ of 
social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, the 
Turkish hordes approached the common limits of the 
French and Byzantine empires. ITieir first conquests 
and final settlements extended on either side of the 
Danube above Vienna, below Belgrade, and beyond 
the measure of the Roman province of Pannonia, or 
the modern kingdom of Hungary. That ample and 
fertile land was loosely occupied by the Moravians, a 
Sclavonian name and tribe, which were driven by the 
invaders into the compass of a narrow province. 
Charlemagne had stretched a vague and nominal 
empire as far as the edge of Tran.sylvania; but, after 
the failure of his legitimate line, the dukes of Moravia 
forgot their obedience and tribute to the monarchs of 
Oriental France. The bastard Amulph was provoked 
to invite the arms of the Turks; they rushed through 
the real or figurative wall which his indiscretion had 
thrown open; and the king of Germany has been 
justly reproached as a traitor to the civil and ecclesi¬ 
astical society of the Christians. During the life of 
Arnulph, the Hungarians were checked by gratitude 
or fear; but in the infancy of his son Lewis they dis¬ 
covered and invaded Bavaria; and such was their 
Scythian speed that, in a single day, a circuit of fifty 
miles was stripped and consumed. In the battle of 
Augsburg, the Christians maintained their advantage 
till the seventh hour of the day; they were deceived 
and vanquished by the flying stratagems of the Turkish 
cavalry, llie conflagration spread over the provinces 
of Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia; and tne Hun¬ 
garians promoted the reign of anarchy by forcing the 
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stoutest barons to discipline their vassals and fortify 
their castles. The origin of walled towns is ascribed 
to this calamitous period; nor could any distance 
be secure against an enemy who^ almost at the same 
instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian monastery of St 
Gall, and the city of Bremen on the shores of the 
northern ocean. Above thirty years the Germanic 
empire, or kingdom, was subject to the ignominy 
of tribute; and resistance was disarmed by the 
menace, the serious and effectual menace, of drag¬ 
ging the women and children into captivity and of 
slaughtering the males above the age of ten years. 

I have neither power nor inclination to follow the 
Hungarians beyond the Rhine; but 1 must observe 
with surprise that the southern provinces of France 
were blasted by the tempest, and that Spain, behind 
her Pyrenees, was atonished at the approach of these 
formidable strangers.^ The vicinity of Italy had 
tempted their early inroads; but, from their camp 
on the Brenta, they beheld with some terror the 
apparent strength and populousness of the new- 
discovered country. They requested leave to retire; 
their request was proudly rejected by the Italian 
king; and the lives of twenty thousand Christians 
paid the forfeit of his obstJiiacy and rashness. 
Among the cities of the West, the royal Pavia was 
conspicuous in fame and splendour; and the pre< 
eminence of Rome itself was only derived from the 
relics of the apostles. The Hungarians appeared; 
Pavia was in flames; forty-three churches were con¬ 
sumed ; and, after the massacre of the people, they 
spared about two hundred wretches who had gathered 
some bushels of gold and silver (a vague exaggeration) 
from the smoking ruins of their country. In these 
annual excursions from the Alps to the neighbour- 

^ The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus am 
critically illustrated by Katona (Hist. Ducum, &c. pp. 107-499). 
His diligence has searched both natives and foreigners; yet to 
the deeds of mischief, or glory, I have been able to add the 
destruction of Bremen (Adam Bremensis, i. 43). 
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hood of Rome and Capua^ the churches^ that yet 
escaped^ resounded with a fearful litany; Oh ! save 
and deliver us from the arrows of the Hungarians !*’ 
But the saints were deaf or inexorable; and the 
torrent rolled forwards, till it was stopped by the 
extreme land of Calabria.®* A composition was offered 
and accepted for the head of each Italian subject; 
and ten bushels of silver were poured forth in the 
Turkish camp. But falsehood is the natural anta¬ 
gonist of violence; and the robbers were defrauded 
TOth in the numbers of the assessment and the 
standard of the metal. On the side of the East the 
Hungarians were opposed in doubtful conflict by 
the equal arms of the Bulgarians, whose faith for¬ 
bade an alliance with the Pagans, and whose situation 
formed the barner of the Byzantine empire. The 
barrier was overturned ; the emperor of Constantinople 
beheld the waving banners of the Turks; and one of 
their boldest warriors presumed to strike a battle-axe 
into the golden gate, llie arts and treasures of the 
Greeks diverted the assault; but the Hungarians might 
boast, on their retreat, that they had imposed a tribute 
on the spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of the Csesars.®^ 

Muratori has considered with patriotic care the danger 
and resources of Modena. The citizens besought St. Gemini- 
anus, their pauon, to avert, by bis intercession, the rabits, 
flagellum, &c. 

Nunc tc rogamus, licet servi pessimi, 

Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis. 

The bishop erected walls for the public defence, not contra 
dominos serenes (Antiquitat. Ital med. Aivi, tom. i. dissertat. 
i. pp. ai. 22), and the song| of the nightly watch is not witliout 
elegance or use (tom. iii. diss. xl. p. 709). The Italian annalist 
has accurately traced the series of their inroads (Annali dTtalia. 
tom. vii. pp. 365, 367, 393, 401, 437, 440; tom. viii. pp. 19, 41, 
$2, &c.). 

^ Both the Hungarian and Russian annals suppose that they 
besieged, or attacked, or insulted Constantinople (IVay, dis¬ 
sertat. X. p. 239; Ratona, Hist. Ducum, pp. 354-360), and the 
fact is almost confessed by the Byzantine historians (iJeo Gram¬ 
maticus, p. 506; Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 629), yet, 
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The remote and rapid operations of the same campaign 
appear to magnify the powers and numbers of the 
Turks; but their courage is most deserving of praise, 
since a light troop of three or four hundred horse 
would often attempt and execute the most daring 
inroads to the gate of 'Fhessalonica and Constanti¬ 
nople. At this disastrous sera of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted by a triple 
scourge from the North, the East, and the South; 
the Norman, the Hungarian, and the Saracen some¬ 
times trod the same ground of desolation ; and these 
savage foes might have been compared bv Homer to 
the two lions growling over the carcase ot a mangled 
stag. 

The deliverance of Germany and Christendom was 
achieved by the Saxon princes, Henry the Fowler and 
Otho the Great, who, in two memorable battles, for 
ever broke the power of the Hungarians.*® The 
valiant Henry was roused from a bed of sickness by 
the invasion of his country ; but his mind was vigorous 
and his prudence successful. ^^My companions,''said 
he on the morning of the combat, maintain your 
ranks, receive on your bucklers the first arrows of 
the Pagans, and prevent their second discharge by 
the equal and rapid career of your lances." They 
obeyed, and conquered ; and the historical picture of 
the castle of Merseburg expressed the features, or 
at least the character, of Henry, who, in an age of 
ignorance, entrusted to the finer arts the perpetuity 

glorious to the nation, it is denied or doubted by the critical 
historian, and even by the notary of B 61 a. Their scepticism 
is meritorious ; they could not safely transcribe or believe the 
rusticorum fabulas; but Katona might have given due atten¬ 
tion to the evidence of Liutprand ; Bul^arorum gentem atque 
Graecorum tributariam fecerant (Hist. 1 . li. c. 4, p. 435). 

* They are amply and critically discussed by Katona (Hist. 
Ducum, pp. 360-368, 437-470). Liutprand ( 1 . ii. c. 8, 9) is the 
best evicfence for the former, and Wiiichind (Annal. Saxon. 
L iii). of the latter ; but the critical historian vdll not even over¬ 
look the horn of a warrior, which is said to be preserved at 
Jazberin. 
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of his naitie.®^ At the end of twenty years, the children 
of the Turks who had fallen by his sword invaded 
the empire of his son ; and their force is defined, in 
the lowest estimate, at one hundred thousand horse. 
They were invited by domestic faction; the gates 
of Germany were treacherously unlocked; and they 
spread, far beyond the Rhine and the Meuse, into the 
heart of Flanders. But the vigour and prudence of 
Otho dispelled the conspiracy ; the princes were made 
sensible that, unless they were true to each other, 
their religion and country were irrecoverably lost; 
and the national powers were reviewed in the plains 
of Augsburg. They marched and fought in eight 
legions, according to the division of provinces and 
tribes ; the first, second, and third were composed of 
Bavarians; the fourth of Franconians; the fifth of 
Saxons, under the immediate command of the monarch ; 
the sixth and seventh consisted of Swabians; and the 
eighth legion, of a thousand Bohemians, closed the 
rear of the host, llie resources of discipline and 
valour were fortified by the arts of superstition, which, 
on this occasion, may deserve the epithets of generous 
and salutary, 'fhe soldiers were purified with a fast; 
the camp w'as blessed with the relics of saints and 
martyrs; and the Christian hero girded on his side the 
sword of Constantine, grasped the invincible spear of 
Charlemagne, and waved the banner of St. Maurice, the 
praefect of the Thebiean legion. But his firmest con¬ 
fidence was placed in the holy lance,*® whose point was 

V Hunc vero triurophum, tarn iaude quam memoriA dignum, 
ad Meresburgum rex in su];^ori ccenaculo domus per ^taypa- 
id est, picturam, notari prsecepit, adeo ut rein veram potius 
quam verisimilem videas: an high encomium (Liutprand, 1 . ii. 
c. 9). Another palace in Germany had been painted with holy 
subjects by the order of Charlemagne; and Muratori may justly 
affirm, nulla ssecula fuere in quibus pictores desiderati fuerint 
(Antiquitat. Ital. medii i£vi, tom. li. dissert, xxiv. pp. 3^, 
3bi). Our domestic claims to antiquity of ignorance and 
original imperfection (Mr. Walpole’s lively words) are Of a 
much more recent date (Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. p. s, &c.), 

* Sec Baronius, Annal. Eccles, a.d. 9*9, No. a-5. The 
lance of Christ is taken from the best evidence, Liutprand (L iv. 
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jfashioned of the nails of the cross, and which hia father 
had extorted from the king of Burgundy by the threats 
of war and the gift of a province. Ine Hungarians 
were expected in the front; they secretly passed the 
Lech, a river of Bavaria that falls into the Danube; 
turned the rear of the Christian army ; plundered the 
baggage and disordered the legions of Bohemia and 
Swabia. The battle was restor^ by thel*>anconians, 
whose duke, the valiant Conrad, was pierced with an 
arrow as he rested from his fatigues; the Saxons 
fought under the eyes of their king; and his victory 
surpassed, in merit and importance, the triumphs of 
the last two hundred years. The loss of the Hun¬ 
garians was still greater in the flight than in the 
action; they were encompassed by the rivers of 
Bavaria; and their past cruelties excluded them 
from the hope of mercy. Three captive princes were 
hanged at Ratisbou, uie multitude of prisoners was 
slain or mutilated, and the fugitives, who presumed to 
appear in the face of their country, were condemned 
to everlasting poverty and disgrace. Yet the spirit 
of the nation was humbled, and the most acces¬ 
sible passes of Hungary were fortified with a ditch 
and rampart. Adversi^ suggested the counsels of 
moderation and peace; the robbers of the West 
acquiesced in a sedentary life; and the next genera¬ 
tion was tau^t, by a discerning prince, that far 
more might be gained by multinlying and exchang¬ 
ing the produce of a fruitful soil. Tne native race, 
the Turl^h or Fennic blood, was mingled with new 
colonies of Scythian or Sclavonian origin; many 

c. 12), Sigebert, and the acts of St. Gerard; but the other 
military relics depend on the faith of the Gesta Anglorum post 
Bedam, L ii. c. 8. 

^ Among these colonies we may distinguish, u The 
Chaxars, or Cabari, who joined the Hungarians on their march 
(Constant, de Adam. Imp. c. 39, 40, pp. zo8, 109). a. The 
Jaeyges. Moravians, and Siculi, whom they found in the land; 
the i^t were perhaps a remnant of the Huns of Attila, and were 
entrusted with the guard of tbejx>rder8. 3. The Russians, who, 
like the Swiss in France, impaled a general name to the royal 
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thousands of robust and industrious captives had been 
imported from all the countries of Europe; and, 
after the marriage of Geisa with a Bavarian princess, 
he bestowed honours and estates on the nobles of 
Germany.^ ITie son of Geisa was invested with the 
regal title, and the house of Arpad reigned three 
hundred years in the kingdom of Hungary. But the 
freeborn barbarians were not dazzled by the lustre 
of the diadem, and the people asserted their inde¬ 
feasible right of choosing, deposing, and punishing the 
hereditary servant of the state. 

III. The name of Russians was first divulged, in 
the ninth century, by an embassy from Theophilus, 
emperor of the East, to the emperor of the West, 
Lewis, the son of Charlemagne. The Greeks were 
accompanied by the envoys of the great duke, or 
chagan, or czaVy of the Russians. In their journey 
to Constantinople, they had traversed many hostile 
nations ; and they hoped to escape the dangers of their 
return by requesting the French monarch to transport 
them by sea to their native country. A closer ex* 

porters. 4. The Bulgarians, whose chiefs (a.d. 956) were ha¬ 
lted, cum magTiA multitudine Hismahelitarum. Had any of 
these Sclavonians embraced the Mahometan religion? 5. The 
Bisseni and Cumans, a mixed multitude of Patzinacites, Uzi, 
Chazars, &c. who had spread to the lower Danube. The last 
colony of 40,000 Cumans, a.d. 1239, was received and converted 
by the kings of Hungary, who derived from that tribe a new 
re^ appellalion {Pray, Divert, vi. vii. pp. 109-173; Katona, 
Hist. Ducum, pp. 95-99, 252-264, 476, 479-483, &c.). 

The fideles Teutonici of Geisa arc authenticated in old 
charters; and Katona, with bis usual industry, has made a fair 
estimate of these colonics, which had been so loosely magnified 
by the Italian Razanus (Hist. Critic. Ducum. pp. 667-681). 

^ Among the Greeks, this national appellation has a singular 
form as an undeclinable word, of which many fanciful 
etymologies have been suggested. I havejperused, with pleasure 
and profit, a dissertation de Origine Russorum (Comment. 
Academ. Petropolitanae, tom. viii. pp. 388-436) by i heophilus 
Sigefrid Bayer, a learned German, who spent his life and labours 
in the service of Russia. A geographic^ tract of d’Anville, de 
TEmpire de Kussie, son Origine, et ses Accroissemens (Paris, 
1772, in i2mo), has UkcMrise been of use. 
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arniaatioQ detected their origin : they were the brethren 
of the Swedes and Normans, whose name was already 
odious and formidable in France; and it might justly 
he apprehended tliat these Russian strangers were not 
the messengers of i>eace but the emissaries of war. 
They were detained, while the Greeks were dismissed ; 
and Lewis expected a more satisfactory account, that 
he might obey the laws of hospitality or prudence, 
according to the interest of both empires.*- 'I'he 
Scandinavian orig^ of the people, or at least the 
princes of Russia, may be condrmed and illustrated by 
the national annals** and the general history of the 
North. The Normans, who had so long been concealed 
by a veil of impenetrable darkness, suddenly burst 
forth in the spirit of naval and military enterprise. 
The vast, and, as it is said, the populous, regions of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were crowded with 
independent chieftains and desperate adventurers, who 
sighed in the laziness of peace, and smiled in the agonies 
of death. Piracy was the exercise, the trade, the 
glory and the virtue, of the Scandinavian vouth. Im¬ 
patient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, they 
started from the banquet, grasped their arms, sounded 
their horn, ascended their vessels, and explored every 
coast that promised either spoil or settlement, llie 
Baltic was the first scene of their naval achievements; 
they visited the eastern shores, the silent residence of 
Fennic and Sclavonian tribes, and the primitive Russians 
of the lake Ladoga paid a tribute, the skins of white 

^ See the entire passage fdigniim, says Bayer, ut aureis in 
tabulis fgalur) in the Annales Bertiniani Franoorum (in Script. 
Ital. Muratori, tom ii. pars i p. 535), a.d. 839, twenty-two 
ye^ before the aera of Ruric In toe tenth century, Liutprand 
(Hist. 1 . V. c. 6) speaks of the Russians and Normans as the 
same Aquilonares homines of a red complexion. 

My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Levesque. 
Histoire de Russie. Nestor, the first and best of these ancient 
annalists, was a monk of KJow, who died in the beginning of 
the twelfth century; but his chronicle was obscure, till it was 

S ublisbed at Petersburgb, 1767, in 410. JLevnqiie, Hist, de 
lussie, tom. !. p. x6. Coxe’s l^avels, vol. U. p. 184, 
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squirrels, to these strangers, whom they saluted with 
the title of Varangians ,or Corsairs. Their superiority 
m arms, discipline, and renown, commanded the fear 
and reverence of the natives. In their wars against 
the more inland savages, the Varangians condescended 
to serve as friends and auxiliaries, and gradually, by 
choice or conquest, obtained the dominion of a people 
whom they were qualified to protect, llieir tyranny 
was expelled, their valour was again recalled, till at 
length Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, became the father 
of a dynasty which reigned above seven hundred years. 
His brothers extended his influence ; the example of 
service and usurpation was imitated by his companions 
in the southern provinces of Russia ; and their estab¬ 
lishments, by the usual methods of war and assassi¬ 
nation, were cemented into the fabric of a powerful 
monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were considered 
as aliens and conquerors, they ruled by the sword of 
the Varangians, distributed estates and subjects to 
their faithful captains, and supplied their numbers 
with fresh streams of adventurers from the Baltic 
coast.^ But, when the Scandinavian chiefs had struck 
a deep and permanent root into the soil, they mingled 
with the Russians in blood, religion, and language, 
and the first Waladimir had the merit of delivering his 
country from these foreign mercenaries. They had 
seated him on the throne; his riches were insufficient 
to satisfy their demands; but they listened to his 
pleasing advice that they should seek, not a more 
grateful, but a more wealthy master ; that they should 
embark for Greece, where, instead of the skins of 

Thc<mhil. Sig. Bayer de Varagis (for the name is differently 
spelt), in Comment Academ. Petropolitanae, tom. iv. pp. 275- 

3x1. 

^ Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and Russia were still 
guarded ex fugitivorum servorum robore confluentium, et 
maxime Danonim, Bayer, who quotes (p. aqa) the Chronicle 
of Dithmar of Merseburg, observes that it was unusual for the 
Germans to enlist in a foreign service. 
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squirrels^ silk and cold would be the recompeoBe of 
their service. At uie same time, the Russian prince 
admonished his Byzantine ally to disperse and employ, 
to recompense and restrain, these impetuous children 
of Uie North. Contemporary writers have recorded 
the introduction, name, and character of the Varan- 
gians: each day they rose in confidence and esteem ; 
the whole body was assembled at Constantinople to 
perform the duty of guards; and their strengtn was 
recruited by a numerous band of their countrymen 
from the island of Thule. On this occasion the vague 
appellation of Thule is applied to England; and the 
new Varangians were a colony of English and Danes 
who fled from the yoke of the Norman conqueror. 
'File habits of pilgrimage and piracy had approximated 
the countries of the earth ; these exiles were enter¬ 
tained in the Byzantine court; and they preserved, 
till the last age of the empire, the inheritance of spot¬ 
less loyalty and the use of the Danish or English 
tongue. With their broad and double-edged battle- 
axes on their shoulders, they attended the ^ Greek 
emperor to the temple, the senate, and the'hippo¬ 
drome; he slept and feasted under their trusty guard ; 
and the keys of the palace, the treasury, and the 
capital were held by tne firm and faithful hands of 
the Varangians.®® 

In the tenth century, the geography of Scythia was 
extended far beyond the limits of ancient knowledge ; 
and the monarchy of the Russians obtains a vast and 
conspicuous place in the map of Constantine, llie 

•• Duqange has collected from the original authors the state 
and history of the Varangi at Constantinople (Glossar. Med. 
ct Infimas Grsecitatis, sub vo cc hdpHyyw,; Med. et Inflmae 
Latinitaiis, sub voce Vagri; Not. ad Alexisd. Annse Comnense, 
pp. 256. 257. 258; Notes sur ViUehardouin, pp. 296-299). 
^ likewise the annotations of Rdske to the Cereraoniate 
Aulae Byzanb of Constantine, tom. ii. pp. 149, 150. Saxo 
Grammaticus affirms that they spoke Danish; but Codinus 
mamtains diem till the fifteenth century in the use of theii 
native English: UQXvxporlj^ovai ol Bdpayyoi jrard rijr wirptor 
yXuiTffar adrww i^oi 
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sons of Ruric were masters of the spacious province of 
AVolodomir, or Moscow; ‘and, if they were confined on 
that side by the hordes of the East, their western 
frontier in those early days was enlarged to the Baltic 
sea and the country of the Prussians. Their northern 
reign ascended above the sixtieth degree of latitude, 
over the. Hyperborean regions, which fancy had 
peopled with monsters, or clouded with eternal dark¬ 
ness. To the south they followed the course of the 
Borystlienes, and approached with that river the 
neighbourhood of the Euxine Sea. The tribes that 
dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit were 
obedient to the same conqueror, and insensibly 
blended into the same nation. The language of 
Russia is a dialect of the Sclavonian ; but, in the tenth 
century, these two modes of speech were different 
from each other; and, as the Sclavonian prevailed in 
the South, it may be presumed that the original Rus¬ 
sians of the North, the primitive subjects of the Var¬ 
angian chief, were a portion of the Fennic race. With 
the emigration, union, or dissolution of the wandering 
tribes, the loose and indefinite picture of the Scythian 
desert has continually shifted. But the most ancient 
map of Russia affords some places which still retain 
their name and position ; and the two capitals, Novo- 
gorod ^ and Kiow, are coeval with the first age of the 
monarchy. Novogorod had not yet deserved the 
epithet of great, nor th» hlliauoe of the Hanseatic 
league, which diffused the streams of opulence and 
the principles of freedom. Kiow could not yet boast 
of three hundred chuitshes, an innumel^able people, 
and a degree of greatness and splendour, which was 

^ The haughty proverb: '* Who can resist God and the 
great Novogorod ?^‘ is applied by M. Levesque (Hist, de 
Kussie, tom. I p. 6o) even to the times that preceded the reign 
of Ruric. In the course of his history he frequently celebrates 
this republic, which was suppressed > a. d. 1475 (tom. ii. pp. 
059 -a 66 h liiat accurate uaveller, Adam Oiearius, describe 
(in >1635) the remains of Novogorod, and the route by sea 
and land of the Holstein ambassadors (tom. i. pp. ' 
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compared with Constantinople by those who had never 
seen the residence of the Caedars. In their origin, the 
two cities were no more than camps or fairs, the most 
convenient stations in which the barbarians might 
assemble for the occasional business of war or trade. 
Yet even these assemblies announce some progress in 
the arts of society ; a new breed of cattle waf? imported 
from the southern provinces; and the spirit of com¬ 
mercial enterprise pervaded the sea and land from the 
Baltic to the Euxine, from the mouth of the Oder to 
the port of Constantinople. In the days of idolatry 
and barbarism, the Sclavonic city of Julin was fre¬ 
quented and enriched by the Normans,* who had 
prudently secured a free mart of purchase and ex¬ 
change. From this harbour, at the entrance of the 
Oder, the corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty-three 
days to the eastern shores of the Baltic, the most 
distant nations were intermingled, and the holy 
groves of Curland are said to have been decorated 
with Grecian and Spanish gold.^ Between the sea 
and Novogorod an easy intercourse was discovered : in 
the summer, through a gulf, a lake, and a navirable 
river; in the winter season, over the hard and level 
surface of boundless snows. From the neighbourhood 
of that city, the Russians descended the streams that 
fall into the Borysthenes; their canoes, of a single 
tree, were laden with slaves of every age, furs of every 
species, the spoil of their beehives, and the hides of 
their cattle ; and the whole produce of the North was 

According to Adam of Bremen (dc Situ Daniae, p. 58), 
the old Curland extended eight days' journey along the coast; 
and by Peter Teutoburgicus (p. 68, A.D. 1326) Memel is de¬ 
fined as the common frontier of Russia, Curland, and Prussia. 
Aurum ibi plurimum (says Adam), divinis auguribus atque 
necromanticis omnes domus sunt plenae ... a toto orbe ibi 
responsa petuntur mazime ab Hispanis (forsan ZupaniSt id est 
regulis Lettovise) et Grsccis. The name of Greeks was applied 
to the Russians even before their conversion: an im^fect 
conversion, if they still consulted the wizards of Curland (Bayer, 
tom. X. pp. 378, 403, ftc.; protius, Prolegomen. aa Hist. 
Goth. p. 99). 
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collected and discharged, in the mag:azines of Kiow. 
1\e month of June was the ordinary season of the 
departure of the fleet; the timber of the canoes was 
framed into the oars and benches of more solid and 
capacious boats; and they proceeded without obstacle 
down the Borysthenes> as far as the seven or thirteen 
ridges of rocks, which traverse the bed, and precipitate 
the waters, of the river. At the more shallow falls it 
was sufficient to lighten the vessels; but the deeper 
cataracts were impassable; and the mariners, who 
dragged their vessels and their slaves six miles over 
land, were exposed in this toilsome journey to the 
robbers of the desert.** At the first island below the 
falls, the Russians celebrated the festival of their 
escape; at a second, near the mouth of the river, 
they repaired their shattered vessels for the longer 
and more perilous voyage of the Black Sea. If they 
steered along the coast, the Danube was accessible; 
with a fair wind they could reach in thirty-six or 
forty hours the opposite shores of Anatolia; and 
Constantinople admitted the annual visit of the 
strangers of the North. They returned at the stated 
season with a rich cargo of corn, wine, and oil, the 
manufactures of Greece, and the spices of India. 
Some of their countrymen resided in the capital 
and provinces; and the national treaties protected 
the persons, effects, and privileges of the Russian 
merenant.^ 

® Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of which he 
gives the Russian and Sclavonic names; but thirteen are 
enumerated by the Sieur de Beauplan, a French en^neer, who 
had surveyed the course and navigation of the Dnieper or 
Borysthenes (Description de Ukraine, Rouen, 1660, a thin 
quarto), but the map is unluckily wanting in my copy. 

Nestor apud Levesque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. pp. 78-60. 
From the Dnieper or Borysthenes, the Russians went to Black 
Bulgaria, Chazaria, and Syria. To Syria, how? where? 
when ? May we not, instead of Zvpia^ read Zvavia 7 (de Ad* 
ministrat Imp. c. 4a, p. 113]. The alteration is slight; the 
position of Suania, between Chazaria and Lazica, is perfectly 
suitable; and the name was still used in the xith century 
(Cedren. tom. ii. p. 770). 
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But the same communication which had been opened 
for the benefit, was soon abused for the injury, of 
mankind. In a period of one hundred and ninety 
years, the Russians made four attempts to plunder the 
treasures of Constantinople; the event was various, 
but the motive, the means, and the object were 
the same in these naval expeditions. The Russian 
traders had seen the magnificence and tasted the 
luxury of the city of the Caesars.' A marvellous tale, 
and a scanty supply, excited the desires of their savage 
countrymen : they envied the gifts of nature which 
their climate denied; they coveted the works of art 
which they were too lazy to imitate and too indigent 
to purchase: the Varangian princes unfurled the 
banners of piratical adventure, and their bravest 
soldiers were drawn from the nations that dwelt in 
the northern isles of the ocean. The image of their 
naval armaments was revived in the last century in 
the fleets of the Cossacks, which issued from the 
Borysthenea to navigate the same seas for a similar 
purpose.^^ The Greek appellation of monoxyla^ or 
single canoes, might be justly applied to the bottom 
of their vessels. It was scooped out of the hmg stem 
of a beech or willow, bjut the slight and narrow 
foundation was raised and continued on either side 
with planks, till it attained the length of sixty, and 
the height of about twelve, feet These boats were 
built without a deck, but with two rudders and a 
mast; to move with sails and oars; and to contain 
from forty to seventy men, with their arms, and 
provisions of fresh water and salt fish. The first trial 
of the Russians was made with two hundred boats; 
but, when the national force was exerted, they might 
arm against Constantinople a thousand or twelve 
hundred vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior 
to the royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was magni- 

^ See Beauplan (Description de TUkraine, pp. 54>6;t). Hb 
descriptions are lively, his plans accurate, and, except the 
circumstance of fire-arms, we may read old Russians for modem 
Cossacks. 
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tied in the eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times the real 
proportion of its strength and numbers. Had the 
^reek emperors been endowed with foresight to 
discern, and vigour to prevent, perhaps they might 
have sealed with a maritime force the mouth of the 
Borysthenes. Their indolence abandoned the coast of 
Anatolia to the calamities of a piratical war, which, 
after an interval of six hundred years, again infested 
the Euxine ; but, as long as the capital was respected, 
the sufferings of a distant province escaped the notice 
both of the prince and the historian. The storm, 
which had swept along from the Phasis and Trebizond, 
at length burst on the Bosphorus of Thrace : a strait 
of fifteen miles, in which the rude vessels of the 
Russian might have been stopped and destroyed bv 
a more skilful adversary. In their first enterprise^* 
under the prince of Kiow, they passed without opposi¬ 
tion, and occupied the port of Constantinople in the 
absence of the emperor Michael, the son of Theophilus. 
Through a crowd of perils he landed at the palace 
stairs, and immediately repaired to a church of the 
Virgin Mary.^ By the advice of the patriarch, her 
garment, a precious relic, was drawn from the 
sanctuary and dipped in the sea; and a seasonable 
tempest, which determined the retreat of the Russians, 
was devoutly ascribed to the Mother of God. The 
silence of the Greeks may inspire some doubt of the 
trutli, or at least of the importance, of the second 
attempt of Oleg, the guardian of the sons of Ruric. 
A strong barrier of arms and fortifications defended 

^ It is to be lamented that Bayer has only given a Disser¬ 
tation de Russorum primd Expeditione Constantinopolitand. 
(Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. vi. pp. 365-391 1 . After 
disentangling some chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the 
years 864 or 865, a date which might have smoothed some 
doubts and difficulties in the beginning of M. Levesque's 
history. 

When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on the conversion 
of the Russians, the miracle was not yet sufficiently ripe; he 
reproaches the nation as tit iS>fjL&nira xal [rdrrat] 

9 tvr 4 povf rarr 
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the Bosphorus: they were eluded by the usual ex¬ 
pedient of drawing the boats over the isthmus; and 
this simple operation is described in the national 
chronicles as if the Russian fleet had sailed over dry 
land with a brisk and favourable gale. Tlie leader 
of the third armament, Igor, the son of Ruric, had 
chosen a moment of weakness and decay, when the 
naval powers of the empire were employed against the 
Saracens. But, if courage be not wanting, the instru¬ 
ments of defence are seldom deficient. Fifteen broken 
and decayed galleys were boldly launched against the 
enemv; but, inst^ of the single tube of Greek fire 
usually planted on the prow, the sides and stem 
of each vessel were abundantly supplied with that 
liquid combustible. 'Hie engineers were dexterous; 
the weather was propitious; many thousand Russians, 
who chose rather to be drowned than burnt, leaped 
into the sea; and those who escaped to the Thracian 
shore were inhumanly slaughtered by the peasants and 
soldiers. Yet one third of the canoes escaped into 
shallow water ; and the next spring Igor was again 
preftared to retrieve his disgrace and claim his revenge. 
After a long peace, Jaroslaus, the great-grandson of 
Igor, resumed the same project of a naval invasion. 
A fleet, under the command of his son, was repulsed 
at the entrance of the Bosphorus by the same artificial 
flames. But in the rashness of pursuit the vanguard 
of the Greeks was encompassed by an irresistible 
multitude of boats and men; their provision of fire 
was probably exhausted ; and twenty-f^our galleys were 
either taken, sunk, or destroyed. 

Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian war were 
more frequently diverted by treaty than by arms. In 
these naval hostilities every disaavantage was on the 
side of the Greeks; their savage enemy afforded no 
mercy; his poverty promised no spoil; his impene¬ 
trable retreat deprived the conqueror of the hopes of 
revenge; and the pride or weakness of empire iiinulged 
an opinion that no honour c^uld be gained or lost in 
the intercourse with barbarians. At first their demands 
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were high and inadmissible^ three pounds of gold for 
each soldier or mariner of the fleet; the Russian youth 
acfhered to the design of conquest and glory ; but 
the counsels of moderation were recommended by 
the hoary sages. ^^Be content/’ they said, ^^with the 
liberal offers of CaBsar; is it not far better to obtain 
without a combat the possession of gold, silver, silks, 
and all the objects of our desires? Are we sure of 
victory? Can we conclude a treaty with the sea? 
We do not tread on the land; we float on the abyss of 
water, and a common death hangs over our heads.” 
The memory of these Arctic fleets that seemed to 
descend from the Polar circle left a deep impression of 
terror on the Imperial city. By the vulgar of every 
rank, it was asserted and \>elieved that an equestrian 
statue in the square of Taurus was secretly inscribed 
with a prophecy, how the Russians, in the last days, 
should become masters of Constantinople.^ In our 
own time, a Russian armament, instead of sailing from 
the Borysthenes, has circumoavi^ted the continent of 
Europe ; and the Turkish capital has been threatened 
by a squadron of strong and lofty ships of war, each of 
which, with its naval science and thundering artillery, 
could have sunk or scattered an hundred canoes, such 
as those of their ancestors. Perhaps the present 
generation may yet behold the accomplishment of the 
prediction, of a rare prediction, of wnich the style is 
unambiguous and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Russians were less formidable than by 
sea; and, as they fought for the most part on foot, 
their irregular legions must often have been broken 
and overthrown by the cavalry of the Scythian hordes. 
Yet their growing towns, however slight and imperfect, 

** This brazen statue, which had been brought from Antioch, 
and was melted down by the Latins, was supposed to represent 
either Joshua or Bellerophon, an odd dilemma. See Nicetas 
Choniates (pp. 413, 414). Codinus (de Orimnibus C. P. p. 24), 
and the anonymous writer de Antiquitat. C. P. (Banduri, Imp. 
Orient, tom. i. pp. 17, x8) who lived about the year iioo. They 
witness the belief of the prophecy; the rest is immaterial 
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presented a shelter to the subject and a barrier to the 
enemy : the monarchy of Kiow^ till a fatal partition, 
assumed the dominion of the Noilh; and the nation 
from the Volga to the Danube were subdued or repelled 
by the arms of Swatoslaus^^^ the son of Igor, the son of 
Oleg, the son of Ruric. The vigour of his mind and 
body was fortihed by the hardships of a military and 
savage life. Wrapt in a bear-skin, Swatoslaus usually 
slept on the ground, his head reclining on a saddle; 
his diet was coarse and frugal, and, like the heroes of 
Honier,^ his meat (it was often horse-flesh) was broiled 
or roasted on the coals. The exercise of war gave 
stability and discipline to his army; and it may be 
presumed that no soldier was permitted to transcend 
the luxury of his chief. By an embassy from Nice- 
phorus, the Greek emperor, he was moved to undertake 
the conquest of Bulgaria, and a gift of fifteen hundred 
pounds of gold was laid at his feet to defray the expense, 
or reward the toils, of the expedition. An army of 
sixty thousand men was assembled and embarked ; they 
sailed from the Borysthenes to the Danube; their 
landing was effected on the Msssian shore; and, after 
a sharp encounter, the swords of the Russians prevailed 
against the arrows of the Bulgarian horse, ^e van¬ 
quished king sunk into the grave; his children were 
made captive; and his dominions, as far as Mount 
Heemus, were subdued or ravaged by the northern 
invaders. But, instead of relinouishing his prey and 
performing his engagements, tne Varangian prince 
was more disposed to advance than to retire; and, 
had his ambition been crowned with success, the seat 

• The life of Swatoslaus, or Sviatcslaf, or Sphendostblabus, 
isextraaed from the Russian Chronicles by M. Levesque (Hist, 
de Russie, tom. i. pp. 94-107). 

^ This resemblance may be clearly seen in the ninth book 
of the Iliad (205-931), in the minute deuil of the cookery of 
AchiUes. By such a picture a modem epic poet would disgrace 
his work and disgust his reader ; but the Greek verses are har¬ 
monious ; a dead language can seldom appear low or familiar; 
and at the distance of two thousand seven hundred years we are 
amused with the primitive manners of antiquity. 
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of empire in that early period might have been trans¬ 
ferred to a more temperate and fruitful climate. 
9tvatoslaus enjoyed and acknowledged the advantages 
of his new position^ in which he could unite^ by ex¬ 
change or rapine, the various productions of the earth. 
By an easy navigation he might draw from Russia 
the native commodities of furs, wax, and hydromel ; 
Hungary supplied him with a breed of horses and the 
spoils of the West; and Greece abounded with gold, 
silver, and the foreign luxuries which his poverty had 
aflfected to disdain. The bands of Patzinacites, Chozars, 
and Turks repaired to the standard of victory; and 
the ambassador of Nicephorus betrayed his trust, 
assumed the purple, and promised to share with his 
new allies the treasures of the Eastern world. From 
the banks of the Danube the Russian prince pursued 
his march as far as Hadrianople; a formal summons 
to evacuate the Roman province was dismissed with 
contempt; and Swatoslaus fiercely replied that Con¬ 
stantine might soon expect the presence of an enemy 
and a master. 

Nicephorus could no longer expel the mischief which 
he had introduced; but his throne and wife were in¬ 
herited by John Zimisces,^^ who, in a diminutive body, 
possessed the spirit and abilities of an hero. The first 
victory of hie lieutenants deprived the Russians of their 
foreign allies, twenty thousand of whom were either 
destroyed by the sword or provoked to revolt or tempted 
to desert llirace was delivered, but seveoty thou¬ 
sand barlmrians were still in arms ; and the lemons 
tliat had been recalled from the new conquests of Syria, 
prepared, with the return of the spring, to march under 
the banners of a warlike prince, who declared himself 

^ This sin^lar epithet is derived from the Armenian lan¬ 
guage, and Tfi/wcrioTS is interpreted in Greek by /aoufoucfrifiys, or 
fiOipOKtriiiu As I profess myself equally ignorant of tAtse wordsi 
1 may be indulged in the ^estion in the play, ** Pray which of 
you is the interpreter ? ’’ FVom the context they seem to signify 
AiioUsc€niulus (Leo Diacon. h iv. MS. apud Ducange, Glossar. 
Grsec. p. 1570). 
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the friend and avenp:er of the injured Bulf^aria. The 
passes of Mount Hwmus had been left unguarded; 
they were instJiiitly occupied; the Roman vanguard 
was formed of the immortals (a proud imitation of the 
Persian style); the emperor led the main body of ten 
thousand five hundred foot; and the rest of his forces 
followed in slow and cautious array with the baggage 
and military engines. The first exploit of Zimisces 
was the reduction of Marcianopolis, or Peristhlaba,^ 
in two days: the trumpets sounded ; the walls were 
scaled ; eight thousand five hundred Russians were put 
to the sword; and the sons of the Bulgarian king 
were rescued from an ignominious prison, and invested 
with a nominal diadem. After these repeated losses^ 
Swatoslaus retired to the strong post of Dristra, on the 
banks of the Danube, and was pursued by an enemy 
who alternately employed the arms of celerity and 
delay. The Byzantine gaUeys ascended the river; 
the legions completed a line of circumvallation; and 
the Russian prince was encompassed, assaulted, and 
famished, in the fortifications of the camp and city. 
Many deeds of valour were performed ; several desperate 
sallies were attempted ; nor was it till after a siege of 
sixty-five days that Swatoslaus yielded to his adverse 
fortune. The liberal terms which he obtained announce 
the prudence of the victor, who respected the valour, 
and apprehended the despair, of an unconquered mind, 
'fhe gi^t duke of Russia bound himself by solemn 
imprecations to relinquish all hostile designs; a safe 
passage was opened for his return ; the liberty of trade 
and navigation was restored; a measure of corn was 
distributed to each of his soldiers; and the allowance 

. ^ In the Sclavonic tongue, the name of Peristhlaba implied 
the great or illustrious city, fifydXrj sal overa sal says 

Anna Comnena (Alexiad. 1 . vii. p. 194). From its position between 
mount Hsemus and the lower Danube, it appears to fill tl^ 
ground, or at least the station, of Marcianopolis. The situation 
of Durostolus, or Dristra, is well known and conspicuous 
(Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. lx. pp. 4x5, 416; D'Anville, 
Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. pp. 307, 311). 
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of twenty-two thousand measures attests the loss and 
the remnant of the barbarians. After a painful voyage, 
they again reached the mouth of the Borysthenes; 
but their provisions were exhausted ; the season was 
unfavourable ; they passed the winter on the ice ; and, 
before they could prosecute their march, Swatoslaus 
was surprised and oppressed by the neighbouring tribes, 
with whom the Greeks entertained a perpetual and 
useful correspondence.*® Far different was the return 
of Zimisces, who was received in his capital like 
Camillus or Marius, the saviours of ancient Rome. 
But the merit of the victory was attributed by the pious 
emperor to the Mother of God ; and the image of the 
Virgin Mary, with the divine infant in her arms, was 
placed on a triumphal car, adorned with the spoils of 
war and the ensigns of Bulgarian royalty. Zimisces 
made his public entry on horseback; the diadem on 
his head, a crown of laurel in his hand ; and Constanti¬ 
nople was astonished to applaud the martial virtues of 
her sovereign.^ 

Photius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose ambi¬ 
tion was equal to his curiosity, congratulates himself 
and the Greek church on the conversion of the 
Russians.Those fierce and bloody barbarians had 
been persuaded by the voice of reason and religion, 
to acknowledge Jesus for their God, the Christian 
missionaries for their teachers, and the Romans for 

^ The political management of the Greeks, more especiallj 
with the Patzinacites, is explained in the seven first chapters de 
Administratione Imperii. 

In the narrative of this war, Leo the Deacon (apud Pagi, 
Critica, tom. iv, a.d. 968-973) is more authentic and circumstan¬ 
tial than Cedrenus (tom. ii. pp. 660-683) and Zonaras (tom. ii. 
pp. 305-2x4). These declaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 
330.000 men those Russian forces of which the contemporary 
bad given a moderate and consistent account. 

rhot. Epistol. ii. No. 35, p. 58, edit. Montacut. It was 
unworthy of the learning of the editor to mistake the Russian 
nation, rb for a war-cry of the Bulgarians ; nor did it be¬ 
come the enlightened patriarch to accuse the Sclavonian idolaters 
rrji% 'EWrjPucfit Kal diiov They were neither Greeks nor 

atheists. 
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their friends and brethren. His triumpl^ was transient 
and premature. In the various fortune of their pira¬ 
tical adventures, some Russian chiefs might allow 
themselves to be sprinkled with the waters of baptism; 
and a Greek bishop, with the name of metropolitan, 
might administer the sacraments in the church of 
Kiow to a congregation of slaves and natives. But 
the seed of the Gospel was sown on a barren soil: 
many were the apostates, the converts were few ; and 
the baptism of Ogla may be fixed as the sera of Russian 
Christianity. A female, perhaps of the basest origin, 
who could revenge the death, and assume the sceptre, 
of her husband Igor, must have been endowed with 
those active virtues which command the fear and 
obedience of barbarians. In a moment of foreign 
and domestic peace, she sailed from Kiow to Con¬ 
stantinople ; and the emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
geuitus has described with minute diligence the 
ceremonial of her reception in his capital and palace. 
The steps, the titles, the salutations, the banquet, the 
presents, were exquisitely adjusted, to gratify the 
vanity of the stranger, with due reverence to the 
superior majesty of the purple.** In the sacrament 
of baptism, she received the venerable name of Uie 
empress Helena; and her conversion might be pre¬ 
ceded or followed by her uncle, two interpreters, 
sixteen damsels of an higher and eighteen of a lower 
rank, twenty-two domestics or ministers, and forty-four 
Russian merchants, who composed the retinue of the 
great princess Olga. After her return to Kiow and 
Novogorod, she firmly persisted in her new religion; 
but her labours in the propagation of the Gospel were 
not crowned with success; and both her family and 
nation adhered with obstinacy or indifference to the 
gods of their fathers. Her son Swatoslaus was appre* 

^ See the Ceremoniale Aulas Byzant. tom. ii c. 15. pp. $4^^ 
345: the style of Olga, or Elga, is 'Pwofat. For the 

chief of barbarians the Greeks whimsically borrowed the title 
of an Athenian magistrate, wkh a female termination which 
would have astonished the ear of Demosthenes. 
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hensive of the scorn and ridicule of his companions; 
and her grandson Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal 
multiply and decorate the monuments of ancient 
worship. The savage deities of the North were still 
propitiated with human sacrifices : in the choice of the 
victim, a citizen was preferred to a stranger, a Christian 
to an idolater ; and the father who defended his son 
from the sacerdotal knife was involved in the same 
doom by the rage of a fanatic tumult. Yet the lessons 
and example of the pious Olga had made a deep though 
secret impression on the minds of the prince and people : 
the Greek missionaries continued to preach, to dispute, 
and to baptize; and the ambassadors or merchants 
of Russia compared the idolatry of the woods with 
the elegant superstition of Constantinople. They had 
gazed with admiration on the dome of St. Sophia : the 
lively pictures of saints and martyrs, the riches of the 
altar, the number and vestments of the priests, the 
pomp and order of the ceremonies; they were edified 
by the alternate succession of devout silence and har¬ 
monious song; nor was it difficult to persuade them 
that a choir of angels descended each day from heaven 
to join in the devotion of the Christians. But the 
conversion of Wolodomir was determined, or hastened, 
by his desire of a Roman bride. At the «ame time, 
and in the city of Cherson, the rites of baptism and 
marriage were celebrated by the Christian pontiff; 
the city he restored to the emperor Basil, the orother 
of his spouse ; but the brazen gates were transported, 
as it is said, to Novogorod, and erected before the first 
church as a trophy of his victory and faith.“ At his 

»» Cherson, or Corsun, is mentioned by Herberstein (apud 
Pagi, tom. iv. p. 56) as the place of Wolodomir’s baptism and 
marriage; and both the tradition and the gates are still 
preserved at Novogorod. Yet an observing traveller transports 
the brazen gates from Magdeburg in Germany (Coxe’s Travels 
into Russia, &c. vol. I p. 452), and quotes an inscription, 
which seems to justify his opinion. The modern reader must 
not confound this old Cherson of the Tauiio or Crimeean 
(-eninsula with a new city of the same name, which has arisen 
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despotic command, Peroun, the god of thunder, whom 
he had so loii^ adored, was dragged through the streets 
of Kiow ; arid twelve sturdy barbarians battered with 
clubs the misshapen image, which was indignantly cast 
into the waters of the Borysthenes. The edict of 
Wolodomir had proclaimed that all who should refuse 
the rites of baptism would be treated as the tenemies of 
God and their prince; and the rivers were instantly 
filled with many thousands of obedient Russians, who 
acquiesced in the truth and excellence of a doctrine 
which had been embraced by the great duke and his 
boyars. In the next generation the relics of paganism 
were finally extirpated ; but, as the two brothers of 
AVolodomir had died without baptism, their bones were 
taken from the grave and sanctified by an irregular 
and posthumous sacrament. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian aera, the reign of the gospel and of the church 
was extended over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and 
Russia. The triumphs of apostolic ateal were repeated 
in the iron age of Christianity; and the northern and 
eastern regions of Europe submitted to a religion more 
different in theory than in practice from the worship 
of their native idols. A laudable ambition excited the 
monks, both of Germany and Greece, to visit the tents 
and huts of the barbarians; poverty, hardsliips, and 
dangers, were the lot of the first missionaries; their 
courage was active and patient; their motive pure 
and meritorious; their present reward consistea in 
the testimony of their conscience and the respect of a 
grateful people ; but the fruitful harvest of tneir toils 
was inherited and enjoyed by the proud and wealthy 
prelates of succeeding times. The first conversions 
were free and spontaneous : an holy life and an elo¬ 
quent tongue were the only arms of the missionaries ; 
but the domestic fables of the pagans were silenced by 

near the mouth of the Borysthenes, and was lately honoured 
by the memorable interview of the empress of Russia with the 
emperor of the West ^ 
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the miracles and visions of the strangers; and the 
favourable temper of the chiefs was accelerated by the 
dictates of vanity and interest. The leaders of nations^ 
who were saluted with the titles of kings and saints,^ 
held it lawful and pious to impose the Catholic faith 
on their subjects and neighbours : the coast of the 
Haltic, from Holstein to the Gulf of Finland, was in¬ 
vaded under the standard of the cross ; and the reign 
of idolatry was closed by the conversion of Lithuania in 
the fourteenth century. Yet truth and candour must 
acknowledge that the conversion of the North im¬ 
parted many temporal benefits both to the old and 
the new Christians. The rage of war, inherent to the 
human species, could not be healed by the evangelic 
precepts of charity and peace; and the ambition of 
Catholic princes has renewed in every age the calami¬ 
ties of hostile contention. But the admission of the 
barbarians into the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society 
delivered Europe from the depredations, by sea and 
land, of the Normans, the Hungarians, and the Russians, 
who leanied to spare their brethren and cultivate their 
possessions. ITie establishment of law and order was 
promoted by the influence of the clergy ; and the rudL* 
merits of art and science were introduced into the 
savage countries of the globe. The liberal piety of the 
Russian princes engaged in their service the most 
skilful of the Greeks, to decorate the cities and in¬ 
struct the inhabitants; the dome and the paintings 
of St. Sophia were rudely copied in the churches of 
Kiow and Novogorod ; the writings of the fathers 
were translated into the Sclavonic idiom ; and three 
hundred noble youths were invited or compelled to 
attend the lessons of the college of Jaroslaus. It 
should appear that Russia might have derived an early 

M In the year looo, the ambassadors of St. Stephen received 
from pope Sylvester the title of King of Hunp;ary, with a diadem 
of Greek workmanship. In had been designed for the duke 
of Poland ; but the Poles, by their own confession, were yet too 
barbarous to deserve an angelical znA apostolical crown (Katona, 
Hist. Critic. Regum Stirpis Arpadianse, tom. i. pp. i-ao). 

VOL. Vl. jj 
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and rapid improvement from her peculiar connection 
with the church and state of Constantinople which in 
that age so justly despised the ignorance of the Latins, 
But the Byzantine nation was servile, solitary, and 
verging to an hasty decline; after the fall of Kiow, 
the navigation of the Borysthenes was forgotten ; the 
great princes of Wolodomir and Moscow were separated 
from the sea and Christendom; and the divided mon¬ 
archy was oppressed W the ignominy and blindness of 
Tartar servitude.^ The Sclavonic and Scandinavian 
kingdoms, which had been converted by the Latin 
missionaries, were exposed, it is true, to the spiritual 
jurisdiction and temporal claims of the popes but 
they were united, in language and religious worship, 
with each other, and with Home; they imbibed the 
free and generous spirit of the European republic, and 
gradually shared the light of knowledge which arose 
on the western world. 

* The great princes removed in 1156 from Kiow, which 
was ruined by the Tartars in 1340. Moscow became the seat 
of empire in the xivth centuiy. See the first and second volumes 
of Levesque's History, and Mr. Coxe’s Travels into the North, 
tom. i. p. 241. &c. 

w The ambassadors of St Stephen had used the reverential 
expressions of regnum oblatum, debitam obedientiam, &c. which 
were most rigorously inie^rcted by Gregory VII. ; and the 
Hungarian Catholics are distressed between the sanctity of the 
pope and the independence of the crown (Katona, Hist. Critica, 
tom. I pp. 20-35, *ora. ii, pp. 304, 346, 360, Ac.). 
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CHAPTER LVI 

THE 8ARACEN8, FRANKS^ AND GREEKS^ IN ITALY—FIRST 
ADVENTURES AND SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS— 
CHARACTER AND CONQUESTS OP ROBERT 6UISCARD, 

DUKE OP APULIA-DELIVERANCE OP SICILY BY HIS 

BROTHER ROGER—VICTORIES OP ROBERT OVER THE 
l^MPERORS OF THE EAST AND WEST—ROGER; KINO 
OF SICILY, INVADES AFRICA AND GREECE—THE EM¬ 
PEROR MANUEL COMNENUS—WARS OP THE GREEKS 
AND NORMANS—EXTINCTION OF THE NORMANS 

The three great nations of the world, the Greeks, 
the Saracens, and the Franks, encountered each other 
on the theatre of Italy.^ llie southern provinces, 
which now compose the kingdom of Naples, were 
subject, for the most part, to the Lombard dukes and 
princes of Beneventum : * so powerful in war that they 

1 For the general history of Italy in the ixth and xth cen¬ 
turies, I may properly refer to the vth, vith, and viith books of 
Sigonius de Regno Italiae (in the second volume of his works, 
Milan, 173a); the Annals of Baronius, with the Criticism of 
Pam ; the viith and viiith books of the Istoria Civile del Regno 
di Napoli of Giannone ; the viith and viiith volumes (the octavo 
edition) of the Annali d’ltalia of Muratori, and the iid volume 
of the Abr^g^ Chronologique of M. de St. Marc, a work which, 
under a superficial title, contains much genuine learning and 
industry. But my long accustomed reader will give roe credit 
for saying that I myself have ascended to the fountain-head, 
as often as such ascent could be either profitable or possible; 
and that I have diligently turned over the originals in the first 
volumes of Muratoirs great collection of the Scriptorts Rtrum 
Jialicantm. 

> Camillo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the last century, 
has illustrated the history of the duchy of Beneventum, in ms 
two books, Historia Principum Longobardorum, in the Scrip- 
tores of Muratori, tom. il pars t pp. aai-345, and tom. v. 
pp. 159-245. 
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checked for a moment the genius of Charlemagne ; so 
liberal in peace that they maintained in their capital 
an academy of thirty-two philosophers and gram¬ 
marians. The division of this flourishing state pro¬ 
duced the rival principalities of Benevento, Salerno, 
and Capua; and the thoughtless ambition or revenge 
of the competitors invited the Saracens to the ruin 
of their common inheritance. During a calamitous 
period of two hundred years Italy was exposed to a 
repetition of wounds, which the invaders were not 
capable of healing by the union and tranquillity of a 
perfect conquest Their frequent and almost annual 
s(iuadrons issued from the port of Palermo, and were 
entertained with too much indulgence by the Christians 
of Naples ; the more formidable fleets were prepared 
on the African coast; and even the Arabs of Andalusia 
were sometimes tempted to assist or oppose the Moslems 
of an adverse sect In the revolution of human events, 
a new ambuscade was concealed in the Caudine forks, 
the flelds of Cannes were bedewed a second time with 
the blood of the Africans, and the sovereign of Rome 
again attacked or defended the walls of Capua and 
Tarentum. A colony of Saracens had been planted at 
Bari, which commands the entrance of the Adriatic 
Gulf; and their impartial depredations provoked the 
resentment, and conciliated the union, of the two 
emperors. An offensive alliance was concluded be¬ 
tween Basil the Macedonian, the first of his race, and 
Lewis, the great-grandson of Charlemagne ; and each 
party supplied the deficiencies of his associate. It 
would have been imprudent in the Byzantine monarch 
to transport his stationary troops of Asia to an Italian 
campaign ; and the Latin arms would have been in¬ 
sufficient, if his superior navy had not occupied the 
mouth of the Gulf.' The fortress of Bari was invested 
by the infantry of the Franks, and by the cavalry and 
galleys of the Greeks ; and, after a defence of four 
years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency of 
Lewis, who commanded in pe^^on the operations of the 
siege. This important conquest bad been achieved by 
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the concord of the East and West; but their recent 
amity was soon embittered by the mutual complaints 
oT jealousy and pride. The Greeks assumed as their 
own the merit of the conquest and the pomp of the 
triumph ; extolled the greatness of their powers, and 
affected to deride the intemperance and sloth of the 
handful of barbarians who appeared under the banners 
of the Carlovingiau prince. His reply is expressed 
with the eloquence of indignation and truth : We 
confess the magnitude of your preparations/' says the 
^eat-grandsou of Charlemagne. Your armies were 
indeed as numerous as a cloud of summer locusts, who 
darken the day, flap their wings, and, after a short 
flight, tumble weary and breathless to the ground. 
Like them, ye sunk after a feeble effort; ye were van- 
quished by your own cowardice; and withdrew from 
the scene of action to injure and despoil our Christian 
subjects of the Sclavonian coast We were few in 
number, and why were we few.^ Because, after a 
tedious expectation of your arrival, 1 had dismissed 
my host, and retained only a chosen band of warriors 
to continue the blockade of the city. If they indulged 
their hospitable feasts in the face of danger and death, 
did these feasts abate the vigour of their enterprise } 
Is it by your fasting that the walls of Bari have been 
overturned ? Did not these valiant Franks, diminished 
as they were by languor and fatigue, intercept and 
vanquish the three most powerful emirs of the Saracens ? 
and did not their defeat precipitate the fall of the city } 
Bari is now fallen ; Tarentum trembles; Calabria w^l 
be delivered ; and, if we command the sea, the island 
of Sicily may be rescued from the hands of the infidels. 
My brother (a name most offensive to the vanity of the 
Greek), accelerate your naval succours, respect your 
allies, and distrust your flatterers."’ 

• The original epistle of the emperor Lewis II. to the emperor 
Basil, a curious record of the a^e, was first published by 
Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 871, No. 51-71) from the Vatican 
MS. of Erchempert, or rather of the anonymous historian of 
Salerno. 
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These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by the 
death of Lewis, and the decay of the Carlovingian 
house; and, whoever might deserve the honour, the 
Greek emperors, Basil and his son Leo, secured the 
advantage, of the reduction of Bari. The Italians of 
Apulia and Calabria were persuaded or compelled 
to acknowledge their supremacy, and an ideal line 
from mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno leaves 
the far greater part of the kingdom of Naples under 
the dominion of the eastern empire. Beyond that 
line, the dukes or republics of Amalphi and Naples, 
who had never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, 
rejoiced in the neighbourhood of their lawful sove* 
reign ; and Amalphi was enriched by supplying Europe 
with the produce and manufactures of Asiti. But the 
Lombard princes of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua ^ 
were reluctantly torn from the communion of the Latin 
world, and too often violated their oaths of servitude 
and tribute. The city of Bari rose to dignity and 
wealth, as the metropolis of the new theme or pro¬ 
vince of Lombardy; the title of patrician, and after¬ 
wards the singular name of Catapan,^ was assigned 
to the supreme governor; and the policy both of 
the church and state was modelled in exact sub¬ 
ordination to the throne of Constantinople. As 

* Your master, says Nicephorus, has given aid and protection 
pdncipibusCapuano et Beneventano, servis meis.quosoppugnare 
dispono . . . Nova (potius nota\ res est quod eorum patres et 
avi nostro Imperio tribaita dederunt (Liutprand, in Legat. p. 484). 
Salerno is not mentioned,,yet the pnnce changed his party about 
the same time, and CamiilQ PeUegrino (Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 285) has nicely discerned this change in the style of the 
anonymous chronicle. On the^rational ground of history and 
language, Liutprand (p. 480) had asserted the Latin claim to 
Apulia and Calabria. 

^ See the Greek and Latin Glossaries of Ducange (Karcwdvctf, 
catapanus), and his notes on the Alexias (p. aye). Against the 
oontemporary notion, which derives it from Kard Tai», juxta 
<mne, he treats it as a corruption of the Latin eapitaneus. Yet 
M. de St. Marc has accurately observed (Abr^g^ Chronologic^ue, 
tom. ii. p. ^4) that in this age the capitanei were not captains^ 
but only nobles of the first rank, the ^eat valvassors of Italy. 
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long S8 the sceptre was disputed by the princes of 
Italy, their efforts were feeble and adverse; and 
the Greeks resisted or eluded the forces of Germany, 
which descended from the Alps under the Imperial 
standard of the Othos. The first and great^ of 
those Saxon princes was compelled to relinquish the 
siege of Ban: the second, after the loss of his 
stoutest bishops and barons, escaped with honour 
from the bloody field of Crotona. On that day the 
scale of war was turned against the Franks by the 
valour of the Saracens. These corsairs had indeed 
been tlriven by the Byzantine fleets from the fortresses 
and coasts of Italy; but a sense of interest was more 
prevalent than superstition or resentment, and the 
caliph of Egypt had transported forty thousand 
Modems to the aid of his Christian ally. The suc¬ 
cessors of Basil amused themselves with the belief 
* that the conquest of Lombardy had been achieved, 
and was still preserved, by the justice of their laws, 
the virtues of their ministers, and the gratitude of 
a people whom they had rescued from anarchy and 
oppression. A series of rebellions might daii; a ray 
of truth into the palace of Constantinople ; and the 
illusions of flattery were dispelled by the easy and 
rapid success of the Norman adventurers. 

The revolution of human afiairs had produced in 
Apulia and Calabria a melancholy contr^t between 
the age of Pythagoras and the tenth century of the 
Christian lera. At the former period, the coast of 
Great Greece (as it was then styled) was planted with 
free and opulent cities: these cities were peopled with 
soldiers, artists, and philosophers; and the military 
strength of Tarentum, Sybaris, or Crotona was not in¬ 
ferior to that of a powerful kingdom. At the second 
sera, these once-flourishing provinces were clouded with 
ignorance, impoverished by tyranny, and depopulated 
by barbarian war; nor can we severely accuse the 
exaggeration of a contemporary that a fair and ample 
district was reduced to the same desolation which 
had covered the earth after the general deluge. 
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Among the hostilities of the Arabs, the Franks, 
and the Greeks, in the southern Italy, 1 shall select 
two or three anecdotes expressive of their national 
manners. 1. It was the amusement of the Saracens 
to profane, as well as to pillage, the monasteries and 
churches. At the siege of Salerno, a Musulman 
chief spread his couch on the communion-table, and 
on that altar sacrificed each night the virginity of 
a Christian nun. As he wrestled with a reluctant 
maid, a beam in the roof was accidentally or dexter¬ 
ously thrown down on his head ; and the death of 
the lustful emir was imputed to the wrath of Christ, 
which was at length awakened to the defence of 
his faithful spouse.^ 2. The Saracens besieged the 
cities of Beneventum and Capua ; after a vain appeal 
to the successors of Charlemagne, the Lombards^ 
implored the clemency and aid of the Greek em¬ 
peror.^ A fearless citizen dropped from the walls, 
passed the intrenchments, accomplished his com¬ 
mission, and fell into the hands of the barbarians, 
as he was returning with the welcome news. They 
commanded him to assist their enterprise, and de¬ 
ceive his countrymen, with the assurance that wealth 
and honours should be the reward of his falsehood, 
and that his sincerity would be punished with im¬ 
mediate death. He affected to yield, but as soon as 
he was conducted within hearing of the Christians 
on the rampart, ‘^Friends and brethren,” he cried 

* Baronius (Annal. Ecdes. A«D. 874, No. a) has drawn this 
story from a MS. of Erchempert, who died at Capua only fifteen 
years after the event. But the cardinal was deceived by a false 
title, and we can only quote the anonymous Chronicle of Salerno 
(Paralipomcna, c. no), composed towards the end of the 
xth century, and published in the second volume of Muratori's 
Collection. See the Disseitations Camilo Pellegrino (tom. ii. 
pars i. 331-381, &c.). 

’ Constantine Porph3rrogenitus (in Vit. Basil, c. 58, p. 183) 
is the original author of this story. He places it under the reigns 
of Basil and Lewis II.; yet the reduction of Beneventum by the 
Greeks is dated A.D. 891, after the decease of both of those 
princes. 
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vrith a loud voice^ be bold and patient, maintain 
the city ; your sovereign is informed of your distress, 
afhi your deliverers are at hand. I know my doom, 
and commit mv wife and children to your gratitude/’ 
The rage of the Arabs confirmed his evidence; and 
the self-devoted patriot was transpierced with an 
hundred spears. He deserves to live in the memory 
of the virtuous, but the repetition of the same story 
in ancient and modern times may sprinkle some 
doubts on the reality of this generous deed.® 3. ITie 
recital of the third incident may provoke a smile 
amidst the horrors of war. ITieoDald, marquis of 
Camerino and Spoleto,® supported the rebels of 
Beneventum; and his wanton cruelty was not in> 
compatible in that age with the character of an 
hero. His captives of the Greek nation or party 
were castrated without mercy, and the outrage was 
aggravated by a cruel jest, that he wished to present 
the emperor with a supply of eunuchs, the most 
precious ornaments of the Byzantine court. The 
garrison of the castle had been defeated in a sally, 
and the prisoners were sentenced to the customary 
operation. But the sacrifice was disturbed by the 
intrusion of a frantic female, who, with bleeding 
cheeks, dishevelled hair, and importunate clamours, 
compelled the marquis to listen to her complaint 

* In the year 663, the same tragedy is described by Paul the 
Deacon (de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. a 7, 8, pp. 870, 871, edit. 
Grot), under the walls of the same city of mneventum. But 
the actors are different, and the guilt is imputed to the Greeks 
themselves, which in the Byzantine edition is applied to the 
Saracens. In the late war in Germany, M. d'Assas, a French 
officer of the tegiment of Auvergne, is said to have devoted 
himself in a similar manner. His behaviour is the more heroic, 
as mere silence was required by the enemy who had made 
him prisoner (Voltaire, Si^cle de Louis Xv. c. 33, tom. ix. 
p. 17a). 

® Theobald, who is styled //eras by Liutprand, was properly 
duke of Spoleto and marquis of Camerino, from the year ga 6 to 
935. The title and office of marquis (commander of the march 
or frontier) was introduced into Italy by the French emperors 
(Abr^g^ Chronologique, tom. ii. pp. 645-^32, &c.). 
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it thus/* she cried^ magnauimous heroes, 
that ye wage war against women, against women who 
have never injured ye, and whose only arms are the 
distaff and the loomV* Theobald denied the charge, 
and protested that, since the Amazons, he had never 
heard of a female war. ^^And how/’ she furiously 
exclaimed, ^^can you attack us more directly, how 
can you wound us in a more vital part, than by 
robbing our husbands of what we most dearly cherish, 
the source of our joys, and the hope of our posterity ? 
The plunder of our docks and herds I have endured 
without a murmur, but this fatal injury, this irro- 
parable loss, subdues my patience, and calls aloud 
on the justice of heaven and earth.’* A general laugh 
applauded her eloquence; the savage Franks, in> 
accessible to pity, were moved by her ridiculous, 
yet rational despair; and, with the deliverance of 
the captives, she obtained the restitution of her 
effects. As she returned in triumph to the castle, 
she was overtaken by a messenger, to inquire, in 
the name of Theobald, what punishment should be 
indicted on her husband, were he again taken iu 
arms? Should such,” she answered without hesi¬ 
tation, ^^be his guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, 
and a nose, and hands, and feet. These are his own, 
and these he may deserve to forfeit by his personal 
offences. But let my lord be pleased to spare what 
his little handmaid presumes to claim as her peculiar 
and lawful property.” 

The establishment of the Normans in the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily is an event most romantic in its 

The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are 
collected in the vth volume of Muratori, and among these we 
may distinguished the poem of William Apulus ipp. 345-378), 
and the history of Galfridus {Jejffiery) Malaterra (pp. 537-6^). 
Both were natives of France, but they wrote on the spot, in the 
age of the first conquerors (before a.d. xzoo), and with the 
spirit of freemen. It b needless to recsmitulate the compilers 
and critics of Italian hbtoij, 'Sigonius, Baronius, Pagi, Qian« 
none, Muratori, St. Marc, ^ if bom I have always consulted 
and never copied. 
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ori^n^ and in its consequences most important both to 
Italy and the Eastern empire. Tlie broken provinces 
of* the Greeks, Lombards^ and Saracens were exposed 
to every invader, and every sea and land were invaded 
by the adventurous spirit of the Scandinavian pirates. 
After a long indulgence of rapLuO and slaughter, a fair 
and ample territory was accepted, occupied, and named, 
by the Normans of France; they renounced their 
gods for the God of the Christians; and the dukes 
of Normandy acknowledged themselves the vassals of 
the successors of Charlemagne and Capet The savage 
fierceness which they had brought from the snowy 
mountains of Norway was refined, without being cor¬ 
rupted, in a warmer climate; the companions of Rollo 
insensibly mingled with the natives; they imbibed 
the manners, language,^ and gallantry of the French 
nation; and, in a martial age, the Normans might 
claim the palm of valour and glorious achievements. 
Of the fashionable superstitions, they embraced with 
ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and the Holy 
Laud. In this active devotion, their minds and bodies 
were invigorated by exercise : danger was the incen¬ 
tive, novelty the recompense ; and the prospect of the 
world was decorated by wonder, credulity, and ambi¬ 
tious hope. They confederated for their mutual de* 

u Some of the first converts were baptized ten or twelve times 
for the sake of the white garment usually given at this ceremony. 
At the funeral of Rollo, the ^ifts to monasteries, for the repose 
of his soul, were accompanied by a sacrifice of one hundred 
captives. But in a generation or two the national change was 
pure and ^noral. 

The Danish language was still spoken by the Normans 
of Bayeux on the sea-coast, at a time (A.D. 940) when it was 
already forgotten at Rouen, in the court and capital Quern 
(Richard l.j confestim pater Baiocas mittens Botoni militise 
suse principi nutriendum tradidit, ut, ubi lingud eruditus Danicdt 
suis exteri^ue hominibus sdret aperte dare responsa (Wilhelm. 
Oemeticensis de Ducibus Normannis, L iii, c. 8, p. 623, edit, 
Camden). Of the vernacular and favourite idiom of William 
the Conqueror (A. D. io35)Selden (Opera, tom. ii. pp. i64o>i656) 
has given a specimen, obsolete and obscure even to antiquarians 
and lawyers. 
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fence; and the robbers of the Alps, who had been 
allured by the garb of a pilgrim, were often chastised 
by the arm of a warrior. In one of these pious visits 
to the cavern of mount Garganus in Apulia, which 
had been sanctified by the apparition of the archangel 
Michael,*^ they were accost^ by a stranger in the 
Greek habit, but who soon revealed himself as a rebel, 
a fugitive, and a mortal foe of the Greek empire. His 
name was Melo ; a noble citizen of Bari, who, after an 
unsuccessful revolt, was compelled to seek new allies 
and avengers of his country. The bold appearance of 
the Normans revived his hopes and solicited his con¬ 
fidence : they listened to the complaints, and still more 
to the promises, of the patriot. The assurance of 
wealth demonstrated the justice of his cause ; and they 
viewed, as the inheritance of the brave, the fruitful 
land which was oppressed by effeminate tyrants. On 
their return to Normandy, they kindled a spark of 
enterprise ; and a small but intrepid band was freely 
associated for the deliverance of Apulia. They passed 
the Alps by separate roads, and in the disguise of 
pilgrims; but in the neighbourhood of Rome they 
were saluted by the chiei of Bari, who supplied the 
more indigent with arms and horses, and instantly led 
them to the field of action. In the first conflict, their 
valour prevailed ; but, in the second engagement, they 
were overwhelmed by the numbers and military engines 
of the Greeks, and indignantly retreated with their 
faces to the enemy. The unfortunate Melo ended his 
life a suppliant at the court of Germany : his Norman 
followers, excluded from their native and their promised 
land, wandered among the hills and valleys of Italy, 
and earned their daily subsistence by the sword. To 
that formidable sword the princes of Capua, Beneven- 

u See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d’ltalia, p. 2^) and 
Baronius (a.d. 493, No. 43). If the archangel inherit^ the 
temple and oracle, perhaps the cavern, of old Calchas the 
soothsayer (Strab. Geograph. 1 . vi. pp. 435, 436), the Catholics 
(on this occasion) have surpassed the Greelu in the elegance 
of their superstition. 
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tum^ Salerno^ and Naples^ alternately appealed in their 
dQ,inestic quarrels; the superior spirit and discipline 
of the Normans g^ave victory to the side which they 
espoused; and their cautious policy observed the 
balance of power, lest the preponderance of any rival 
state should render their aid less important and their 
service less profitable. 'Pheir first asylum was a strong 
camp in tlie depth of the marshes of Campania; but 
they were soon endowed by the liberality of the duke 
of Naples with a more plentiful and permanent seat. 
Eight miles from his residence, as a oulwark against 
Capua, the town of Averse was built and fortified for 
their use; and they enjoyed as their own the corn and 
fruits, the meadows and groves, of that fertile district, 
llie report of their success attracted every year new 
swarms of pilgrims and soldiers; the poor were urged 
by necessity; the rich were excited by hope; and the 
brave and active spirits of Normandy were impatient 
of ease and ambitious of renown. The independent 
standard of Averse afforded shelter and encourage¬ 
ment to the outlaws of the province, to every fugitive 
who had escaped from the injustice or justice of his 
superiors; and these foreign associates were quickly 
assimilated in manners and language to the Gallic 
colony. The first leader of the Normans was count 
Rainulf; and, in the origin of society, pre-eminence 
of rank is the reward and the proof of superior 
merit. 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the 
Grecian emperors had been anxious to regain that 
valuable possession ; but their efforts, however strenu¬ 
ous, had been opposed by the distance and the sea. 
Their costly armaments, after a gleam of success, 
added new pages of calamity and disgrace to the 
Byzantine annids; twenty thousand of their best troops 
were lost in a single expedition; and the victorious 
Moslems derided the policy of a nation, which entrusted 
eunuchs not only witn the custody of l^eir women, but 
with the command of their men. After a reign of two 
hundred years, the Saracens were ruined by their divi- 
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sions. The emir disclaimed the authority of the king of 
Tunis; the people rose against the emir; the cities 
were usurped by the chiefe; each meaner rebel was 
independent in his village or castle ; and the weaker 
of two rival brothers implored the friendship of the 
Christians. In every service of danger the Normans 
were prompt and useful: and five hundred knighU, 
or warriors on horseback^ were enrolled by Arduin, 
the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under the 
standard of Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. Before 
their landing, the brothers were reconciled ; the union 
of Sicily and Africa were restored ; and the Island was 
guarded to the water’s edge. The Normans led the 
van, and the Arabs of Messina felt the valour of an 
untried foe. In a second action, the emir of Syracuse 
was unhorsed and transpierced by the iron arm of 
William of Hauteville. In a third engagement, his 
intrepid companions discomfited the host of sixty 
thousand Saracens, and left the Greeks no more than 
the labour of the pursuit: a splendid victory; but of 
which the pen of the historian may divide the merit 
with the lance of the Normans. It is, however, true 
that they essentially promoted the success of Maniaces, 
who reduced thirteen cities, and the greater part of 
Sicily, under the obedience of the emperor. But his 
military fame was sullied by ingratitude and tyranny, 
lu the division of the spoil the deserts of his brave 
auxiliaries were forgotten ; and neither their avarice 
nor their pride could brook this injurious treatment. 
They complained by the mouth of their interpreter; 
their complaint was disregarded ; their interpreter 
was scourged ; the sufferings were hii; the insult and 
resentment belonged to than whose sentiments he 
had delivered. Yet they dissembled till they had 
obtained, or stolen, a safe passage to the Italian 
continent; their brethren of Averse sympathised in 
their indignation, and the province of Apulia was in¬ 
vaded as &e forfeit of the debt Above twenty years 
after the first emigration, the..Normaas took the field 
with no more than seven hundred horse and five 
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hundred foot; and^ after the recall of the Bpuintine 
legions from the Sicilian war, their numbers are 
magnified to the amount of threescore thousand men. 
Their herald proposed the option of battle or retreat; 
** Of battle/* was the unanimous cry of the Normans; 
and one of their stoutest warriors^ with a stroke of his 
fist, felled to the ground the horse of the Greek 
messenger. He was dismissed with a fresh horse; 
the insult was concealed from the Imperial troops; 
but in two successive battles they were more fatally 
instructed of the prowess of their adversaries. In the 
plains of Canna?, the Asiatics fled from the adventurers 
of Frapce ; the duke of Lombardy was made prisoner; 
the Apulians acquiesced in a new dominion ; and the 
four places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, and Taren- 
tum were alone saved in the shipwreck of the Grecian 
fortunes. From this ssra we may date the establish¬ 
ment of the Norman power, which soon eclipsed the 
infant colony of Averse. Twelve counts were chosen 
by the popular suffrage; and age, birth, and merit 
were the motives of their choice. The tributes of 
their peculiar districts were appropriated to their use; 
and each count erected a fortress in the midst of his 
lands, and at the head of his vassals. In the centre 
of the province, the common habitation of Melphi 
was reserved as the metropolis and citadel of the re¬ 
public ; an house and separate quarter was allotted to 
each of the twelve counts; and the national concerns 
were regulated by this military senate. The first of 
his peers, their president and ^neral, was entitled 
count of Apulia; and this dignity was conferred on 
William of the Iron Arm, who, in the language of the 
age, is styled a lion in battle, a lamb in society, and 
an angel in connciL^^ The manners of his country- 

Gulielm. AppuJus, L U. c. is, according to the reference 
of Oiannone flstoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 31), which I 
cannot verify in the original. The Apulian praises indeed his 
validas vires» frobitsu amimi, and vivida virtue ; and declares 
that, bad he lived, no poet could have equalled his merits 
(I i. p. as8,1. U. p. 259). He was bewailed by the Normans, 
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men are fairly delineated by a contemporary and 
national historian. ‘^The Normans/' says Malaterra, 
are a cunning and revengeful people ; eloquence and 
dissimulation appear to be their hereditary qualities : 
they can stoop to flatter ; but, unless they are curbed 
by the restraint of law, they indulge the licentious¬ 
ness of nature and passion. Their princes affect the 
praise of po])ular munificence; the people observe 
the medium, or rather blend the extremes, of ava¬ 
rice and prodigality; and, in their eager thirst of 
wealth and dominion, they despise whatever they pos¬ 
sess, and hope whatever they desire. Arms and horses, 
the luxury of dress, the exercises of hunting and 
hawking, are the delight of the Normans; but on 
pressing occasions they can endure with incredible 
patience the inclemency of every climate and the 
toil and abstinence of a military life."^® 

'fhe Normans of Apulia were seated on the verge 
of the two empires; and, according to the policy 
of the hour, they accepted the investiture of their 
lands from the sovereigns of Germany or Constanti¬ 
nople. But the firmest title of these adventurers 
was the right of conquest: they neither loved nor 
trusted; they were neither trusted nor beloved; the 
contempt of the princes was mixed with fear, and 
the fear of the natives was mingled with hatred 
and resentment. Every object of desire, an horse, 
a woman, a garden, tempted and gratified the rapa¬ 
ciousness of the strangers; and the avarice of their 
chiefs was only coloured by the more specious names 

quippe qui tami consilii vinim (says Malaterra. 1 . i. c. la, 
p. 552) tarn armis strenuum. tam sibi munificum. afTabileiu. 
niorigeratum. ulterius se haliere diflidebant. 

The hunting and hawking more properly belong to the 
descendants of the Norwegian sailors; though they might 
import from Norway and Iceland the finest casts of falcons. 

We may compare thw portrait with that of William of 
Malmsbury [de G^tis Anglorum, 1 . iii. pp. loi, 102), who 
appreciates, like a philosophic historian, the vices and virtues 
of the Saxons and Normans. England was assuredly a gainer 
by the conquest. * 
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of ambition and glory. The twelve counts were 
sometimes joined in a league of injustice: in their 
dcgnestic quarrels^ they disputed the spoils of the 
people; the virtues of William were buried in his 
grave; and Drogo^ his brother and successor^ was 
better qualified to lead the valour^ than to restrain 
the violence, of his peers. Under the reign of Con¬ 
stantine Monomachus, the policy, rather than bene¬ 
volence, of the Byzantine court attempted to relieve 
Italy from this adherent mischief, more grievous than 
a flight of barbarians; and Argyrus, the son of 
Melo, was invested for this purpose with the most 
lofty titles and the most ample commission. The 
memory of his father might recommend him to the 
Normans ; and he had already engaged their voluntary 
service to quell the revolt of Maniaces, and to avenge 
their own and the public injury. It was the design 
of Constantine to transplant this warlike colony from 
the Italian provinces to the Persian war ; and the 
son of Melo distributed among the chiefs the gold 
and manufactures of Greece, as the first fruits of 
the Imperial bounty. But his arts were baffled by 
the sense and spirit of the conquerors of Apulia : 
his gifts, or at least his proposals, were rejected; and 
they unanimously refused to relinquish their possessions 
and their hopes for the distant prospect of Asiatic 
fortune. After the means of persuasion had failed, 
Argyrus resolved to compel or to destroy: the Latin 
powers were solicited against the common enemy; 
and an offensive alliance was formed of the pope 
and the two emperors of the East and West. The 
throne of St. Peter was occupied by Leo the Ninth, 
a simple saint,of a temper most apt to deceive 

Argyrus received, says the anonymous Chronicle of Bari, 
Imperial letters, Foederatus et Patriciatus, et Catapani et 
Vestatus. In his Annals, Muratori (tom. vii. p. 436) very 
properly reads, or interprets, Sevestatus, the title of Sebastos 
or Augustus. But in his Antiquities, be was taught by 
Ducange to make it a palatine office, master of the wardipobe. 

A life of St. Leo Ia., deeply tinged with the passions and 
prejudices of the age, has been composed by Wibert^ printed 
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himself and the worlds and whose venerable character 
would consecrate with the name of piety the measures 
least compatible with the practice of religion. His 
humanity was affected by the complaints^ perhaps 
the calumnies, of an injured people; the impious 
Normans bad interrupted the payment of tithes; and 
the temporal sword might be lawfully unsheathed 
against the sacrilegious robbers, who were deaf to the 
censures of the church. As a German of noble birth 
and royal kindred, Leo had free access to the court 
and conhdonce of the emperor Henry the Third; 
and in search of arms and allies his ardent zeal trans¬ 
ported him from Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe 
to the Tiber. During these hostile preparations, 
Argyrus indulged himself in the use of secret and 
guilty weapons; a crowd of Normans became the 
victims of public or private revenge; and the valiant 
Drogo was murdered in a church. But his spirit 
survived in his brother Humphrey, the third count 
of Apulia, llie assassins were chastised; and the 
son of Melo, overthrown and wounded, was driven 
from the field to hide his shame behind the wails 
of Bari, and to await the tardy succour of his 
allies. 

But the power of Constantine was distracted by a 
Turkish war; the mind of Henry was feeble and irre* 
solute ; and the pope, instead of passing the Alps with 
a German army, was accompanied only by a guard of 
•even hundred Swabians and some volunteers of Lor¬ 
raine. In his long progress from Mantua to Bene* 
ventum, a vile and promiscuous multitude of Italians 
was enlisted under the holy standard; the priest and 
the robber slept in the same tent; the pikes and crosses 
were intermingled in the front; and the natural saint 
repeated the lessons of his youth in the order of march, 

at Paris. Z165, in octavo* and stnoe bserted in the Collections 
of the BoUandistSr of Mabillon. and of Muratori. The public 
and private history of that pope is diligently treated by M. de 
St Btoc (Abrdg^, tom. it pp. and pp. 95*95, second 

coluiBn). 
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of encampment^ and of combat. The Normans of 
Apulia could muster in the field no more than three 
thousand horse^ with an handful of infantry; the 
defection of the natives intercepted their provisions 
and retreat; and their spirit^ incapable of fear^ was 
chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. On the 
hostile approach of Leo, they knelt without disgrace 
or reluctance before their spiritual father. But the 
pope was inexorable; his lofty Germans affected to 
deride the diminutive stature of their adversaries ; and 
tiie Normans were informed that death or exile was 
their only alternative. Flight they disdained, and, 
as many of them had been t£ree days without tasting 
food, they embraced the assurance of a more easy and 
honourable death. They climbed the hill of Civitella, 
descended into the plain, and charged in three divisions 
the army of the pope. On the left and in the centre, 
Richard count of Aversa, and Robert the famous Guis- 
card, attacked, broke, routed, and pursued the Italian 
multitudes, who fought without discipline and fled 
without shame. A harder trial was reserved for the 
valour of count Humphrey, who led the cavalry of the 
right wing. The Germans have been described as 
unskilful in the management of the horse and lance ; 
but on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable 
phalanx; and neither man nor steed nor armour could 
resist the weight of their long and two-handed swords. 
After a severe conflict, they were encompassed by the 
squadrons returning from the pursuit; and died in 
their ranks with the esteem of their foes and the satis- 
fiiction of revenge. The gates of Civitella were shut 
a^fainst the flying pope, and he was overtaken by the 
pious conquerors, who kissed his feet, to implore his 
blessing and the absolution of their sinful victory. 
The soldiers beheld in their enemy and captive the 
vicar of Christ; and, though we may suppose the 
policy of the chiefs, it is probable that they were in¬ 
fected by the popular superstition. In the calm of 
retirement, the well-meaning pope deplored the eflPusion 
of Christian blood, which must be imputed to his ao- 
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count; he felt that he had been the author of sin and 
scandal; and^ as his undertaking had failed^ the in¬ 
decency of his military character was univer^ly con¬ 
demned.'^ With these dispositions^ he listened to the 
offers of a beneficial treaty ; deserted an alliance which 
he had preached as the cause of God ; and ratified the 
past and future conquests of the Normans. By what¬ 
ever hands they had been usurped^ the provinces of 
Apulia and Calabria were a part of the donation of 
Constantine and the patrimony of St. Peter ; the grant 
and the acceptance confirmed the mutual claims of the 
pontiff and the adventurers. They promised to support 
each other with spiritual and temporal arms; a tribute 
or quit-rent of twelvepence was afterwards stipulated 
for every plough-land; and since this memorable trans¬ 
action the kingdom of Naples has remained above seven 
hundred years a fief of the Holy See.*® 

The pedigree of Robert Guiscard is variously de¬ 
duced from the peasants and the dukes of Normandy : 
from the peasants^ by the pride and ignorance of a 
Grecian princess; from the dukes^ by the ignorance 
and flattery of the Italian subjei^.^' His genuine 

Several respectable censures or complaints produced by M. 
de St. Marc (tom. ii. pp. 200-204). As Peter Daraianus, the 
oracle of the times, bad denied the popes the right of making 
war, the hermit (lugens eremi incola) is arraigned by the cardi¬ 
nal, and Baronius (AnnaL Eccles. a.d. 1053, No. 10-17) most 
strenuously asserts the two swords of St. Peter. 

The origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably 
discussed byGiannone (Istoria Civile dl Napoli, tom. ii. pp. 37- 
49, 57-66) as a lawyer and antiquarian. Yet he vainly strives 
to reconcile the duties of patriot and CatholiCi adopts an empty 
distinction of ** Ecclesia Romana non dedit sed accepit,” and 
shrinks from an honest but dangerous confession of the truth. 

^ Giannone (tom. ii. p. a) forgets all his original authors, 
and rests this princely descent on the credit of Inveges, an 
Augustine monk of Palermo, in the last century. They con¬ 
tinue the succession of dukes from RoUo to William II. the 
Bastard or Conqueror, whom they hold (communemente si tienel 
to be the father of Tancred of Hauteville ; a most strange and 
stupendous blunder ! The sons qf Tancred fought in Apuliat 
before William II. was three years old (a.d. 1037}. 
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descent may be ascribed to the second or middle order 
of^private nobility. He sprang from a race of val- 
vasaors or bannerets of the diocese of the Coutaiices, 
in the lower Normandy; the castle of Hauteville was 
their honourable seat; his father Tancred was con¬ 
spicuous in the court and army of the duke ; and his 
military service was furnished by ten soldiers or 
knights. Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of 
his own, made him the father of twelve sons, who were 
educated at home by the impartial tenderness of his 
second wife. But a narrow patrimony was insufficient 
for this numerous and daring progeny; they saw 
around the neighbourhood the mischiefs of poverty 
and discord, and resolved to seek in foreign wars a 
more glorious inheritance. Two only remained ‘to 
perpetuate the race and cherish their father s age; 
their ten brothers, as they successively attained the 
vigour of manhood, departed from the castle, passed 
the Alps, and joined the Apulian camp of the Normans. 
'Fhe elder were prompted by native spirit; their 
success encouraged their younger brethren ; and the 
three first in seniority, William, Drogo, and Humphrey, 
deserved to be the chiefs of their nation, and the 
founders of the new republic. Robert was the eldest 
of the seven sons of the second marriage; and even 
the reluctant praise of his foes has endowed him with 
the heroic qualities of a soldier and a statesman. His 
lofty stature surpassed the tallest of his army; his 
limos were cast in the true proportion of strength 
and gracefulness; and to the aeciine of life he main¬ 
tained the patient vigour of health and the command¬ 
ing dignity of his form. His complexion was ruddy, 
his shoulders were broad, bis hair and beard were long 
and of a flaxen colour, his eyes sparkled with fire, and 
his voice, like that of Achilles, could impress obedi¬ 
ence and terror amidst the tumult of battle. In the 
ruder ages of chivalry, such qualifications are not 
below the notice of the poet or historian; they may 
observe that Robert, at once, and with eaual dexterity, 
could wield in the right hand his swora, his lance in 
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the left; that in the battle of Civitella, he was thrice 
unhorsed; and that in the close of that memorable 
day he was adjudged to have home away the prize of 
valour from the warriors of the two armies. His 
boundless ambition was founded on the consciousness 
of superior worth; in the pursuit of greatness, he was 
never arrested by the scruples of justice and seldom 
moved by the feelings of humanity; though not 
insensible of fame, the choice of open or clandestine 
means was determined only by his present advantage. 
The surname of Guiscard^^ was applied to this master 
of political wisdom, which is too often confounded 
with the practice of dissimulation and deceit; and 
Robert is praised by the Apulian poet for excelling the 
cunning of Ulysses and the eloquence of Cicero. Yet 
these arts were disguised by an appearance of military 
frankness: in his highest fortune, he was accessible 
and courteous to his fellow-soldiers; and, while he 
indulged the prejudices of his new subjects, he affected 
in his dress and manners to maintain the ancient 
fashion of his countrv. He grasped with a rapacious, 
that he might distribute with a liberal, hand ; his 
primitive indigence had taught the habits of frugality ; 
the gain of a merchant was not below his attention; 
and his prisoners were tortured with slow and unfeel¬ 
ing cruelty to force a discovery of their secret treasure. 
According to the Greeks, he departed from Normandy 
with only five followers on horseback and thirty on 
foot; yet even this allowance appears too bountiful; 
the sixth son of Tancred of Hauteville passed the Alps 
as a pilmm; and his first military band was levied 
among we adventurers of Italy. His brothers and 
countrymen bad divided the fertile lands of Apulia; 
but they guarded their shares with the jealousy of 

® The Norman writers and editors most conversant with their 
own idiom inte^et Guiscard, or Wiscardt by Cailidus, a 
cunning man. Toe root (wisi) is familiar to our ear; and in the 
old word Wimurt I can discern something of a similar sense 
and terminatioii. TV xantovoydrarot is no bad transla¬ 
tion of the sumarne and character of Robert 
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avarice; the aspiring youth was driven forwards to 
the mountains of Calabria^ and in his first exploits 
against the Greeks and the natives it is not easy to 
discriminate the hero from the robber. To surprise a 
castle or a convent^ to ensnare a wealthy citizen^ to 
plunder the adjacent villages for necessary food^ were 
the obscure labours which formed and exercised the 
powers of his mind and body. The volunteers of 
Normandy adhered to his standard; and^ under his 
command, the peasants of Calabria assumed the name 
and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with his fortune, 
he awakened the jealousy of his elder brother^ by 
whom> in a transient quarrel, his life was threatened 
and his liberty restrained. After the death of 
Humphrey, the tender age of his sons excluded them 
from the command ; they were reduced to a private 
estate by the ambition of their guardian and uncle ; 
and Guiscard was exalted on a buckler, and saluted 
count of Apulia and general of the republic. With an 
increase of authority and of force, he resumed the 

S iest of Calabria, and soon aspir^ to a rank that 
d raise him for ever above the heads of his equals. 
By some acts of rapine or sacrilege he had incurred 
a papal excommunication : but Nicholas the Second 
was easily persuaded that the divisions of friends could 
terminate only in their mutual prejudice; that the 
Normans were the faithful champions of the Holy 
See ; and it was siifer to trust the alliance of a prince 
than the .caprice of an aristocracy. A synod of one 
hundred bishops was convened at Mel phi; and the 
count interrupted an important enterprise to guard 
the person and execute the decrees of the Roman 
pontiff. His gratitude and policy conferred on Robert 
and his posterity the ducal tiue,^ with the invee- 
titure of Apulia, Calabria, and all the lands, both 

The acquisition of the ducal title by Robert Guiscard is a 
nice and obscure business. With the good advice of Giannone, 
Muratori, and St. Marc, I have endeavoured to form a ooo- 
liatent and probable narrative. 
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in Italy and Sicily, which his sword could rescue 
from the schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Sara> 
cens. This apostolic sanction might justify his arms ; 
but the obedience of a free and victorious people 
could not be transferred without their consent; and 
Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the ensuing 

campaign had been illustrated by the conquest of 

Consenza and Reggio. In the hour of triumph, he 

assembled his troops, and solicited the Normans to 

confirm by their suffrage the judgment of the vicar of 
Christ; the soldiers hailed with joyful acclamations 
their valiant duke; and the counts, his former equals, 
pronounced the oath of fidelity, with hollow smiles and 
secret indignation. After this inauguration, Robert 
styled himself, By the grace of God and St. Peter, 
duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of Sicily; 
and it was the labour of twenty years to de8er\'e and 
realise these lofty appellations. Such tardy progress, 
in a narrow space, may seem unworthy of the abilities 
of the chief and the spirit of the nation; but the 
Normans were few in number; their resources were 
scanty; their set^dce was voluntary and precarious. 
The bravest designs of the Duke were sometimes 
opposed by the free voice of his parliament of barons; 
the twelve counts of popular election conspired a^inst 
his authority ; and against their perfidious uncle the 
sons of Humphrey demanded justice and revenge. By 
his policy and vigour, Guiscard discovered their plots, 
suppressed their rebellions, and punished the guilty 
wi^ death or exile; but in these domestic feuds his 
years, and the national strength, were unprofitably 
consumed. After the defeat of his foreign enemies, 
the Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, their broken 
forces retreated to the strong and populous cities of 
the sea-coast They excelled in the arts of fortification 
and defence; the Normans were accustomed to serve 
on horseback in the held, and their rude attempts 
could only succeed by the efforts of persevering courage. 
The resistance of Salerno waa maintained above eight 
months ; the siege or blockade of Bari lasted near four 
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years. In these actions the Norman duke was the 
fc^emost in every danger; in every fatigue the last 
and most patient. As he pressed the citadel of Salerno, 
an huge stone from the rampart shattered one of his 
military engines; and by a splinter he was wounded 
in the oreast. l^fore the gates of Bari, he lodged in 
a miserable hut or barrack, composed of dry branches, 
and thatched with straw : a perilous station, on all 
sides open to the inclemency of the winter and the 
spears of the enemy. 

The Italian conquests of Robert correspond with the 
limits of the present kingdom of Naples; and the 
countries united by his arms have not been dissevered 
by the revolutions of seven hundred years. The 
monarchy has been composed of the Greek provinces 
Calabria and Apulia, of the Lombard principality of 
Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, and the inland de¬ 
pendencies of tne large and ancient duchy of Bene- 
ventum. Three districts only were exempted from 
the common law of subjection : the first for ever, and 
the two last till the middle of the succeeding century. 
The city and immediate territory of Benevento h^ 
been transferred, by gilt or exchange, from the 
German emperor to tne Homan pontiff; and, although 
this holy land was sometimes invaded, the name of 
St. Peter was finally more potent than the sword of 
the Normans, Their first colony of Aversa subdued 
and held the state of Capua; and her princes were 
reduced to beg their bread before the palace of their 
fathers. The dukes of Naples, the present metropolis, 
maintained the popular freedom, under the shadow of 
the Byzantine empire. Among the new acquisitions 
of Guiscard, the science of Salerno, and the trade of 
Amalphi, may detain for a moment the curiosity of 
the reader. 1. Of the learned faculties jurisprudence 
implies the previous establishment of laws and 
property; and theology may perhaps be superseded 
by the full light of religion and reason. But the 
savage and the sage must alike implore the assist¬ 
ance of physic; and, if mir diseases are infiamed by 
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luxury^ the mischiefs of blows and wounds would 
be more frequent in the ruder a^es of society. The 
treasures of Grecian medicine had been communicated 
to the Arabian colonies of Africa, Spain, and Sicily; 
and in the intercourse of peace and war a spark of 
knowledge had been kindled and cherished at Salerno, 
an iUustrious city, in which the men were honest 
and the women b^utifol. A school, the first that 
arose in the darkness of Europe, was consecrated 
to the healing art; the conscience of monks and 
bishops were reconciled to that salutary and lucra¬ 
tive profession; and a crowd of patients, of the most 
eminent rank and most distant climates, invited or 
visited the physicians of Salerno. They were pro¬ 
tected by the Norman conquerors; and Guiscard, 
though bred in arms, could discern the merit and 
value of a philosopher. After a pilgrimage of thirty*’ 
nine years, Constantine, an Amoan Christian, re¬ 
turned from Bagdad, a master of the language and 
learning of the Arabians; and Salerno was enriched 
by the practice, the lessons, and the writings of the 
pupil of Avicenna. The school of medicine has long 
slept in the name of an university; but her precepts 
are abridged in a string of aphorisms, bound together 
in the Leonine verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth 
century.11. Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and 
thirty to the south of Naples, the obscure town of 
Amalphi displayed the power and rewards of industry. 
The land, however fertile, was of narrow extent; but 
the sea was accessible and open ; the inhabitants first 
assumed the office of supjnying the western world 
with the manufiskctures and productions of the East; 

^ Muratori carries their antiquity above the year (zo66) of 
the death of Edward the Confessor»the rejf Anglarum to whom 
they are addressed. Nor is this date affected by the opinion, 
or rather mistake, of Pasquier (Recherches de la France, 1 . vii. 
c. a) and Ducange (Glossar. Latin.), The practice of rhyming, 
is early as the seventh century, was borrowed from the lan¬ 
guages of the North and East (Muratori. Antiquitai. tom. iii. 
dissert, xi. pp. 686-708). . 
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and this useful traffic was the source of their opulence 
and freedom. The government was popular under 
tbe administration of a duke and toe supremacy 
of the Greek emperor. Fifty thousand citizens were 
numbered in the walls of Amalphi; nor was any 
city more abundantly provided with gold, silver, and 
the objects of precious luxury. The mariners who 
swarmed in her port excelled in the theory and 
practice of navigation and astronomy; and the dis¬ 
covery of the compass, which has opened the globe, 
is due to their ingenuity or good fortune. Their 
trade was extended to the coasts, or at least to the 
commodities, of Africa, Arabia, and India; and their 
settlements in Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria acouired the privileges of independent 
colonies. After three hundred years of prosperity, 
Amalphi was oppressed by the arms of the Normans, 
and sacked by the jealousy of Pisa; but the poverty 
of one thousand fishermen is yet dignified by the 
remains of an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of 
royal merchants. 

Roger, the twelfth and last of the sons of Tancred, 
had been long detained in Normandy by his own and 
his father’s age. He accepted the welcome summons ; 
hastened to the Apulian camp; and deserved at first 
the esteem, and afterwards the envy, of his elder 
brother. Their valour and ambition were equal; 
but the youth, the beauty, the elegant manners of 
Roger, engaged the disinterested love of his soldiers 
and people. So scanty was his allowance, for him¬ 
self and forty followers, that he descended from con¬ 
quest to robhery, and from robbery to domestic theft; 
and so loose were the notions of property that, by hk 
own historian, at his special command, he is accused 
of stealing horses from a stable at Mel phi. Hk 
spirit emerged from poverty and disgrace ; from these 
base practices he rose to the merit and glory of a holy 
war; and the invasion of Sicily was seconded by the 
zeal and policy of hk brother Gukcard. After the 
retreat of the Greeks, the idolaUrMf a roost audacious 
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reproach of the Catholics, had retrieved their losses 
and possessions ; but the deliverance of the island, so 
vainly undertaken by the forces of the Eastern empire, 
was achieved by a small and private band of adven¬ 
turers. In the first attempt Roger braved, in an 
open boat, the real and fabulous dangers of Scylla and 
Charybdis; landed with only sixty soldiers on a 
hostile shore; drove the Saracens to the gates of 
Messina; and safely returned with the spoils of the 
adjacent country. In the fortress of Trani, his active 
and patient courage were equally conspicuous. In his 
old age he related with pleasure, that, by the distress 
of the siege, himself and the countess his wife had been 
reduced to a single cloak or mantle, which they wore 
alternately; that in a sally his horse had been slain, 
and he was dragged away by the Saracens; but that 
he owed his rescue to his good sword, and had re¬ 
treated with his saddle on his back, lest the meanest 
trophy might be left in the hands of the miscreants. 
In the siege of Trani, three hundred Normans with¬ 
stood and repulsed the forces of the island. In the 
field of Ceramic, fifty thousand horse and foot were 
overthrown by one hundred and thirty-six Christian 
soldiers, without reckoning St. George, who fought 
on horseback in the foremost ranks. The captive 
banners, with four camels, were reserved for the 
successors of St Peter; and had these barbaric spoils 
been exposed not in the Vatican, but in the Capitol, 
they might have revived the memory of the Punic 
triumphs. These insufficient numbers of the Normans 
most probably denote their knights, the soldiers of 
honourable and equestrian rank, each of whom was 
attended by five or six followers in the field; yet, 
with the aid of this interpretation, and after every 
fair allowance on the side of valour, arms, and repu¬ 
tation, the discomfiture of so many myriads will 
reduce the prudent reader to the alternative of a 
miracle or a &ble. The Arabs of Sicily derived a 
frequent and powerful succour from their countrymen 
of Africa: in the siege of ^Palermo, the Norman 
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cavalry was assisted by the galleys of Pisa; and^ in 
the hour of action^ the envy of the two brothers was 
sublimed to a generous and invincible emulation. 
After a war of thirty years,** Roger, with the title of 
great count, obtained the sovereignty of the largest 
and most fruitful island of the Mediterranean ; and 
his administration displays a liberal and enlightened 
mind above the limits of his age and education. 
The Moslems were maintained in the tree enjoyment 
of their religion and property; a philosopher and 
physician of Mazara, of the race of Mahomet, harangued 
the conqueror, and was invited to court; his geo¬ 
graphy of the seven climates was translated into Latin ; 
and Roger, after a diligent perusal, preferred the work 
of the Arabian to the writings of the Grecian Ptolemy. 
A remnant of Christian natives had promoted the 
success of the Normans; they were rewarded by the 
triumph of the cross. The island was restored to the 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff; new bishops were 
planted in the principal cities; and the clergy was 
satisfied bv a liberal endowment of churches and monas¬ 
teries. Yet the Catholic hero asserted the rights of 
the civil magistrate. Instead of resigning the investi¬ 
ture of benefices, he dexterously applied to his own 
profit the papal claims: the supremacy of the crown 
was secured and enlarged by the singular bull which 
declares the princes of Sicily hereditary and perpetual 
legates of the Holy See. 

To Robert Guiscard, the conquest of Sicily was more 
glorious than benefici^; thf possession of Apulia and 
Calabria was inadequate to his ambition; and he re¬ 
solved to embrace or create the first occasion of invad- 

s* Of odd particulars, 1 Icam from Malaterra that the Arabs 
had introduced into Sicily the use of camels (1. i. c. 33 ) and of 
carrier pigeons (c. ^). and that the bite of the tarantula provokes 
a windy disposition, quae per anum inhoneste crepitando 
emergit: a symptom most ridiculously felt by the whole Norman 
army in their camp near Palermo (c. 36 ). I shall add an etymo¬ 
logy not unworthy of the eleventh century: Mtssana is derived 
from Mtssis, the place from whence the harvests of the isle were 
sent in tribute to Rome ( 1 . ii. c. z). 
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perhaps of sabdoitiff^ the Roman empire of the 
E^t From his first wife, the partner of his humble 
fortunes^ he had been divorced under the pretence of 
consanguinity; aud her son Bohemond was destined 
to imitate, rather than to succeed, his illustrious father. 
The second wife of Guiscard was the daughter of the 

I princes of Salerno; the Lombards acquiesced in the 
iueal succession of their son Roger; their five daughters 
were given in honourable nuptials,*® and one of them 
was betrothed, in a tender age, to Constantine, a 
beautiful youth, the son and heir of the emperor 
Michael. But the throne of Constantinople was 
shaken by a revolution ; the imperial family of Ducas 
was confined to the palace or the cloister; and Robert 
deplored, and resented, the disgrace of his da\ighter 
and the expulsion of his ally. A Greek, who styled 
himself the father of Constantine, soon appeared at 
Salerno, and related the adventures of his fall and 
flight That unfortunate friend was acknowledged by 
the duke, and adorned with the pomp aud titles of 
Imperial dignity : in his triumphal progress through 
Apulia and Calabria, Michael was saluted with the 
tears and acclamations of the people; and pope Gregory 
the Seventh exhorted the bishops to preach, and the 
Catholics to fight, in the pious work of his restoration. 
His conversations with Robert were frequent and 
familiar; and their mutual promises were justified 
by the valour of the Normans and the treasures of 
tne East, Yet this Michael, by the confession of the 
Greeks and Latins, was a jj^eant and an impostor ; a 
monk who had fied from nis convent, or a domestic 
who had served in the palace. The fraud had been 
contrived by the subtle Guiscard ; and he trusted that, 

* One ofthem was married to'Hugh, the son ofAsso, orAxo. 
a marquis of Lombardy, rich, powerful, and notJg (Oulielm. 
Appul L iii p. 967 ), in the xith century, and whose ancestors in 
the xth and ixth are explored by the entical industry of Leibnits 
and Muratori. FVom the two elder sons of the marquis Aszo 
are derived the dinstrious lines of Brunswick and Este. See 
Muratori. Antichit4 Estense. ^ 
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after this pretender bad given a decent colour to his 
arms^ he would sink, at the nod of the conqueror, into 
hie primitive obscurity. But victory was the only ar¬ 
gument that could determine the belief of the Greeks; 
and the ardour of the Latins was much inferior to their 
credulity : the Norman veterans wished to enjoy the 
harvest of their toils, and the unwarlike Italians 
trembled at the known and unknown dangers of a 
transmarine expedition. In his new levies, Robert 
exerted the influence of gifts and promises, the terrors 
of civil and ecclesiastical authority; and some acts of 
violence might justify the reproach that age and infancy 
were pressed without distinction into the service of 
their unrelenting prince. After two years' incessant 
preparations, the land and naval forces were assembled 
at Otranto, at the heel or extreme promontory of Italy,; 
and Robert was accompanied by his wife, who fought 
by his side, his son Bonemond, and the representative 
of the emperor Michael. Thirteen hundred knights of 
Norman race or discipline formed the sinews of the 
army, which might be swelled to thirty thousand*^ 
followers of every denomination. The men, the horses, 
the arms, the engines, the wooden towers, covered with 
raw hides, were embarked on board one hundred and 
flfty vessels; the transports bad been built in the ports 
of Italy, and the galleys were supplied by the alliance 
of the republic of Ragusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic gulf,'the shores of Italy 
and Epirus incline towards each other. The space 
between Brundusium and Durazxo, the Roman passage, 
is no more than one hundred miles at the last 

^ Eft rpcdxorra says Anna Comnena (Alexias, I i. 

p. 37), and her account tallies with the number and lading of 
the ships. Ivit in Dyrrachium cum xv mUUbus hominum, says 
the Chronioon Breve Normannicum (Muratori, Scriptores. tom. 
V. p. 278). I have endeavoured to reconcile these reckonings. 

» The Itinerary of Jerusalem (p. 609, edit* Wesseling) pves 
a true and reasonable space of a thousand stadia, or one hundrcMl 
miles, which is strangely doubled by Strabo (L vi. p. 433) and 
Pliny (Hist Natur. iS. 16). 
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station of Otranto, it is contracted to fifty ;" and this 
narrow distance had suggested to Pyrrhus and Pompey 
the sublime or extravagant idea of a bridge. Before 
the general embarkation, the Norman duke despatched 
Bohemond with fifteen galleys to seize or threaten the 
isle of Corfu, to survey the opposite coast, and to 
secure an harbour in tne neighbourhood of Vallona 
for the landing of the troops. They passed and lauded 
without perceiving an enemy; and this successful 
experiment displayed the neglect and decay of the 
naval power of the Greeks. The islands of Epirus 
and the maritime towns were subdued by the arms or 
the name of Robert, who led his fleet and army from 
Corfu (1 use the modern appellation) to the siege of 
Durazzo. That city, the western key of the empire, 
was guarded by ancient renown and recent fortifica¬ 
tions, by George Palasologus, a patrician, victorious in 
the Oriental wars, and a numerous garrison of Alba¬ 
nians and Macedonians, who, in every age, have 
maintained the character of soldiers. In the prosecu¬ 
tion of his enterprise, the courage of Guiscard was 
assailed by every form of danger and mischance. In 
the roost propitious season of the as his fleet 

passed along the coast, a storm of wind and snow 
unexpectedly arose : the Adriatic was swelled by the 
raging blast of the south, and a new shipwreck con¬ 
firmed the old infamy of the Acroceraunian rocks. 
The sails, the masts, and the oars were shattered or 
tom away; the sea and shore were covered with the 
fragments of vessels, with arms and dead bodies; and 
the greatest part of the provisions were either drowned 
or damaged. The ducal galley was laboriously rescued 
from the waves, and Robert halted seven days on the 

* Pliny (Hist. Nat. iii. 6, i6) allows fuinquaginia miUia 
for this ikwissimus cursus, and agrees with the real distance 
from Otranto to La Vallona, or AuTon (d’Anville, Analyse de la 
Carte des Cdtes de la Grto, &c., pp. 3-6). Hermolaus Elarbanis, 
who substitutes centum (Harduin, Not. Ixvi. in Plin. 1 . iti.), 
might have been correct^ by every Venetian pilot who had 
sailed out of the gulf. 
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adjacent cape^ to collect the relics of his loss and 
revive the drooping spirits of his soldiers. The 
Normans were no longer the bold and ei^rienced 
"tnariners who had explored the ocean from Oi^enland 
to Mount Atlas^ and who smiled at the petty dangers 
of the Mediterranean, lliey had wept during the 
tempest; they were alarmed by the hostile approach 
of the V'enetians, who had been solicited by the 
prayers and promises of the Byzantine court. The 
first day’s action was not disadvantageous to Bohe< 
mond^ a beardless youth^ who led the naval powers 
of his father. All night the galleys of the republic 
lay on their anchors in the form of a crescent; and the 
victory of the second day was decided by the dexterity 
of their evolutions, the station of their archers, the 
weight of their javelins, and the borrowed aid of the 
Greek fire. The Apulian and Ragusian vessels fled 
to the shore, several were cut from their cables and 
dragged away by the conqueror ; and a sally from the 
town carried slaughter and dismay to the tents of the 
Norman duke. A seasonable relief was poured into 
Durazzo, and, as soon as the besiegers had lost the 
command of the sea, the islands and maritime towns 
withdrew from the camp the supply of tribute and 

f )rovision. That camp was soon afflicted with a pesti- 
ential disease; five nundred knights perished by an 
inglorious death ; and the list of burials (if all could 
obtain a decent burial) amounted to ten thousand 
persons. Under these calamities, the mind of Guiscard 
alone was firm and invincible : and, while he collected 
new forces from Apulia and Sicily, he battered, or 
scaled, or sapped, the walls of Durazzo. But his in¬ 
dustry and valour were encountered by equal valour 
and more perfect industry. A movable turret, of a 
size and capacity to contain five hundred soldiers, had 
bhen rolled forwards to the foot of the rampart; but 
the descent of the door or drawbridge was checked by 
an enormous beam, and the wooden structure was 
instantly consumed by artificial flames. 

While the Roman empire was attacked by the Turks 

VOL. VI. 0 
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in the East and the Normans in the West, the aged 
successor of Michael surrendered the sceptre to the 
hands of Alexius^ an illustrious captain, and the 
founder* of the Comnenian dynasty. The princess 
Anne, his daughter and historian, observes, in her 
affect^ style, that even Hercules was unequal to a 
double combat; and, on this principle, she approves 
an hasty peace with the Turks, wnich allowed her 
father to undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. 
On his accession, Alexius found the camp without 
soldiers, and the treasury without money; yet such 
were the vigour and activity of his measures that, 
in six mon^, he assembled an army of seventy 
thousand men,^ and performed a march of five 
hundred miles. His troops were levied in Europe 
and Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black Sea; his 
majesty was display^ in the silver arms and rich 
trappings of the companies of horse ^ards; and the 
emperor was attended by a train of nobles and princes, 
some of whom, in rapid succession, had been clothed 
with the purple, and were indulged by the lenity of 
the times in a life of affluence and dignity. Their 
youthful ardour might animate the multitude; but 
their love of pleasure and contempt of subordination 
were pregnant with disorder and mischief; and their 
importunate clamours for speedy and decisive action 
disconcerted the prudence of Alexius, who might have 
surrounded and starved the besieging army. The 
enumeration of provinces recalls a sad comparison of 
the past and present limits of the Roman world : the 

* Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. ix. pp. 137) observes 
that some authors (Petrus Diaoon. Cbron. Gasmen. 1 . iii. a 49) 
compose the Greek army of 170,000 men, but that the hundrid 
may be struck off, and that Malaterra reckons only 70,000: a 
slight inattention. The passage to which be alludes is in tke 
Chronicle of Lupus Protospata (Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 45). 
Malaterra (I tv. c. atj) speaks in high, but indefinite, terms of 
the emperor, cum cotdis uraumerabilibus; like the Apulian poet 
(L iv. p. BTa). 

More locastarum monies et plana tegunttir. 
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raw levies were drawn together in haste and terror; 
and the ^rrisons of Anatolia^ or Asia Minor, had 
teen purchased by the evacuation of the cities which 
were immediate^ occupied by the Turks. The 
strength of the Greek army consisted in the Varan* 
gians, the Scandinavian guards, whose numbers were 
recently augmented by a colony of exiles and volun¬ 
teers from the British island of lliule. Under the 
yoke of the Norman conqueror, the Danes and 
English were oppressed and unit^ ; a band of ad¬ 
venturous youths resolved to desert a land of slavery; 
the sea was open to their escape ; and, in their long 
pilgrimage, they visited every coast that afforded any 
nope of liberty and revenge. They were entertained 
in the service of the Greek emperor; and their first 
station was in a new city on the Asiatic shore: but 
Alexius soon recalled them to the defence of his 
person and palace; and bequeathed to his successors 
the inheritance of their faith and valour. The name 
of a Norman invader revived the memory of their 
wron<2:s: they marched with alacrity against the 
national foe, and panted to regain in Epirus the glory 
which they had lost in the battle of Hastings. TThe 
Varangians were supported by some companies of 
Franks or Latins; and the rebels, who had fled to 
Constantinople from the tyranny of Guiscard, were 
eager to signalise their zeal and gratify their revenge. 
In this emergency, the emperor had not disdained &e 
impure aid of the Paulicians or Manichseans of Thrace 
and Bulgaria; and these heretics united with the 
patience of martyrdom the spirit and discipline of 
active valour. The treaty witn the saltan bad pro* 
cured a supply of some thousand Turks; and the 
arrows of the Scythian horse were opposed to the 
lances of the Norman cavalry. On the report and 
distant prospect of these formidable numbers, Robert 
assembled a council of his principal officers You 
behold/* said he, ^^your <mnger; it is urgent and 
inevitable. The hills are covered with arms and 
standards; and the emperor of the Greeks is accu»- 
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tomed to wars and triumphs. Obedience and union 
are our only safety; and 1 am ready to yield the com* 
mand to a more worthy leader/’ iTie vote and accla- 
mation^ even of his secret enemies^ assured him^ in 
that perilous moment^ of their esteem and confidence; 
and the duke thus continued : Let us trust in the 
rewards of victory, and deprive cowardice of the means 
of escape. Let us burn our vessels and our baggage, 
and give battle on this spot, as if it were the place 
of our nativity and our burial.” The resolution was 
unanimously approved ; and, without confining him¬ 
self to his lines, Guiscard awaited in battle-array 
the nearer approach of the enemy. His rear was 
covered by a small river; his right wing extended 
to the sea; his left to the hills; nor was he con¬ 
scious, perhaps, that on the same ground CsBsar and 
Pompey had formerly disputed the empire of the 
world.’’* 

Against the advice of his wisest captains, Alexius 
resolved to risk the event of a general action, and 
exhorted the garrison of Durazzo to assist their own 
deliverance by a well-timed sally from the town. He 
marched in two columns to surprise the Normans 
before daybreak on two different sides: his light 
cavalry was scattered over the plain; the archers 
formed the second line; and the Varangians claimed 
the honours of the vanguard. In the first onset, the 
battle-axes of the strangers made a deep and bloody 
impression on the army of Guiscard, which was now 
reouced to fifteen thousand men. The lombards and 
Calabrians ignominiously turned their backs; they 
fled towards the river and the sea; but the bridge had 
been broken down to check the sally of the garrison, 
and the coast was lined with the Venetian galleys, 
who played their engines among the disorderly throng. 

See the simple and masterly narrative of Caesar himself 

i Comment, de Bell. Civil, iii. 41^5). It is a pity that Quintas 
ciltus (M. Guischard) did not live to analyse these opecationsr 
as be has done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 
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On the verge of ruin, they were saved by the spirit 
and conduct of their chiefs. Gaita, the wife of Robert, 
fs painted by the Greeks as a warlike Amazon, a second 
Pallas; less skilful in arts, but not less terrible in 
arms, than the Athenian goddess: though wounded by 
an arrow, she stood her ground, and strove, by her 
.exhortation and example, to rally the flying troops. 
Her female voice was seconded by the more powerful 
voice and arm of the Norman duke, as calm in action 
as he was magnanimous in council: Whither," he 
cried aloud, ^‘whither do ye fly? your enemy is im¬ 
placable ; and death is less grievous than servitude." 
The moment was decisive : as the Varangians advanced 
before the line, they discovered the nakedness of their 
flanks; the main battle of the duke, of eight hundred 
knights, stood firm and entire; they couched their 
lances, and the Greeks deplore the furious and irresis¬ 
tible shock of the French cavalry. Alexius was not 
deficient in the duties of a soldier or a general; but he 
no sooner beheld the slaughter of the Varangians and 
the flight of the Turks, than he despised his subjects 
and despaired of his fortune. The princess Anne, who 
drops a tear on this melancholy event, is reduced to 
praise the strength and swiftness of her father s horse, 
and his vigorous struggle, when he was almost over¬ 
thrown by the stroke of a lance, which had shivered 
the Imperial helmet. His desperate valour broke 
through a squadron of Franks who opposed his flight; 
and, after wandering two days and as many nights in 
the mountains, be found some repose of body, though 
not of mind, in the walls of Lychnidus. The victorious 
Robert reproached the tardy and feeble pursuit which 
bad suffered the escape of so illustrious a prize; but 
he consoled his disappointment by the trophies and 
standards of the field, the wealth and luxury of the 
Byzantine camp, and the glory of defeating an army 
five times more numerous than his own. A multitude 
of Italians had been the victims of their own fears; but 
only thirty of his knights were slain in this memorable 
day. In the Roman host, the loss of Greeks, Turks. 
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and Englisli amounted to five or six thousand : ^ the 
plain of Durazzo was stained with noble and royal blood ; 
and the end of the impostor Michael was more honour¬ 
able than his life. 

It is more tham probable that Guiscard was not afflicted 
by the loss of a costly pageant, which bad merited only 
the contempt and derision of the Greeks. After their 
defeat, they still persevered in the defence of Durazzo; 
and a Venetian commander supplied the place of George 
Palaeologns, who had been imprudently called away 
from his station. The tents of the besiegers were con¬ 
verted into barracks, to sustain the inclemency of the 
winter; and in answer to the defiance of the garrison 
Robert insinuated that his patience was at least equal 
to their obstinacy.^ Perhaps he already trusted to his 
secret correspondence with a Venetian noble, who sold 
the city for a rich and honourable marriage. At the 
dead of night several rope-ladders were dropped from 
the walls; the light Calabrians ascended in silence; 
and the Greeks were awakened bv the name and 
trumpets of the conqueror. Yet they defended the 
street three days against an enemy already master of 
the rampart; and near seyen months elapsed between 
the hrst investment and the final surrender of the place. 
From Durazzo the Norman duke advanced into the 
heart of Epirus or Albania; traversed the first moun« 
tains of Thessaly; surprised three hundred English in 
the city of Castoria; approached Tbessalonica; and 
made Constantinople tremble. A more pressing duty 
suspended the prosecution of hit ambitious designs. 
By shipwreck, pestilence, and the sword, his army was 

n Lupus Protospata (tom. iii. p. 45) says 6000; William 
the Apulian more than 5000 ( 1 . iv. p. 273). Their modesty is 
singular and laudable: they might with so little trouble 
have slain two or three myriads of schismatics and infidels 1 

** The Romans had changed the inauspicious name of 
damnus to Djrrrachium (Plin. iti. 26), and the vulgar corrupuoii 
of Duracium (see Malaterra) bore some affinity to hcraneu. 
One of Robert's names was Durand, a durancb: Poor wit I 
(Alberic. Monach. in Chron. apud Muratori, Annoli d'ltaiia. 
tom. ix. p. 137). 
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reduced to a third of the original numbers; and^ instead 
of being recruited from Italy, he was informed, bv 
plaintive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers which 
had been produ<^ by his absence ; the revolt of the 
cities and barons of Apulia ; the distress of the pope ; 
and the approach or invasion of Henry king of Germany. 
Highly presuming that his person was sufficient for 
the public safety, ne repassed the sea in a single brigan¬ 
tine, and left the remains of the army under the com¬ 
mand of his son and the Norman counts, exhorting 
Bohemond to respect the freedom of his peers, and 
the counts to obey the authority of their leader. The 
son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps of his father; 
and the two destroyers are compared, by the Greeks, 
to the caterpillar and the locust, the last of whom 
devours whatever has escaped the teeth of the former.®* 
After winning two battles against the emperor, he de¬ 
scended into the plain of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, 
the fabulous reaW of Achilles, which contained the 
treasure and magazines of the Byzantine camp. Yet a 
just praise must not be refused to the fortitude and 
prudence of Alexius, who bravely struggled with the 
calamities of the times. In the poverty of the state, 
he presumed to borrow the superfluous ornaments of 
the churches; the desertion of the Manichasans was 
supplied by some tribes of Moldavia; a reinforcement of 
seven thousand Turks replaced and revenged the loss 
of their brethren; and the Greek soldiers were exercised 
to ride, to draw the bow, and to the daily practice of 
ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius had been taught 
by experience that the formidable cavalry of the Franks 
on foot was unfit for action, and almost incapable of 
motion ; his archers were directed to aim their arrows 

M 'Bpo&x.ovt Kal ijcpiSat etwep Sbf rit a&rods iraHpa, xai 
vtbp (Anna. 1 . L p. 35). By these similes, so different from 
those of Homer, she wishes to inspire contempt as well as horror 
for the little noxious animal, a conqueror. Most unfortunately, 
the common sense, or common nonsense, of mankind resists 
her laudable design. 

•» The r(bp TedtXtfip rpodXfJLara^ which incumbered the knights 
on foot, have been ignorantly translated spurs (Anna Comnena, 
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Ht the horse rather than the man; and a variety of 
spikes and snares was scattered over the ground on 
which he might expect an attack. In the neighbour^ 
hood of Larissa the events of war were protracted and 
balanced. The courage of Bohemond was always con¬ 
spicuous^ and often successful; but his camp was pillaged 
by a stratagem of the Greeks; the city was imprcgname; 
and the venal or discontented counts deserted his 
standard^ betrayed their trusts, and enlisted in the 
service of the emperor. Alexius returned to Constan¬ 
tinople with the advantage, rather than the honour, of 
victory. After evacuating the conquests which he could 
no longer defend, the son of Guiscard embarked for 
Ital>% and was embraced by a father who esteemed his 
merit and sympathised in his misfortune. 

Of the LAtin princes, the allies of Alexius and 
enemies of Robert, the most prompt and powerful 
was Henry, the I'hird or Fourth, king of Germany 
and Italy, and future emperor of the West, llie 
epistle of the Greek monarch to his brother is 
filled with the warmest professions of friendship, 
and the most lively desire of strengthening their 
alliance by every public and private tie. He con¬ 
gratulates Henry on his success in a just and pious 
war, and complains that the prosperity of his own 
empire is disturbed by the audacious enterprises of 
the Norman Robert. The list of his presents ex¬ 
presses the manners of the age, a radiated crown of 
gold, a cross set with pearls to hang on the breast, 
a case of relics with the names and titles of the 
saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of sardonyx, some 
balm, most probably of Mecca, and one hundred 
pieces of purple. To these he added a more solid 
present, of one hundred and fortyTour thousand 
by 2 »ntines of gold, with a further assurance of two 

Alexias, L v. p. 140). Ducangehas explained the true sense by' 
a ridiculous and inconvenient fashion, which lasted from the xith 
to the xvth century. These peaks, in the form of a scorpion, 
were sometimes two feet, and fastened to the knee with a silver 
chain. * 
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hundred and sixteen thousand^ so soon as Henry 
should have entered in arms the Apulian territoriesi 
and confirmed by an oath the league against the 
common enemy. The German, who was already in 
Lombardy at the head of an army and a faction, 
accepted these liberal offers and marched towards 
the south : his speed was checked by the sound of 
the battle of Durazzo; but the influence of his arms 
or name, in the hasty return of Robert, was a full 
equivalent for the Grecian bribe. Henry was the 
severe adversary of the Nornvans, the allies and 
vassals of Gregory the Seventh, his implacable foe. 
The long quarrel of the throne and mitre had been 
recently kindled by the zeal and ambition of that 
haughty priest: ** the king and the pope had de¬ 
graded each other; and each had seated a rival on 
the temporal or spiritual throne of his antagonist. 
After the defeat and death of his Swabian rebel, 
Henry descended into Italy, to assume the Imperial 
crown, and to drive from the Vatican the tyrant of 
the church.^ But the Homan people adhered to 
the cause of Gregory : their resolution was fortified 
by supplies of men and money from Apulia ; and 
the city was thrice ineffectually besieged by the king 
of Germany. In the fourth year he corrupted, as 
it is said, with Byzantine gold the nobles of Rome 

The lives of Gregory VII. are cither legends or invectives 
(St. Marc, Abr^g^, tom.<iii. p. 235, &c.}, and his miraculous or 
magical performances are alike inaedible to a modern reader. 
He will, as usual, find some instruction in Le Clerc (Vie de 
Hildebrand, Dibliot. ancienne et modeme, tom. viii.) and much 
amusement in Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, Grigoire VII.). 
That pope was undoubtedly a great man, a second Athanasius, 
in a more fortunate age of the church. May I presume to add 
that the portrait of Athanasius is one of the passages of my 
history, with which I am the least dissatisfied ? 

^ Anna, with the rancour of a Greek schismatic, calls him 
KardiTTvarot odros Ildiras ( 1 . i. p. 32), a pope, or priest, 
worthy to be spit upon ; and acaises him of scourging, shaving, 
perhaps of castrating, the ambassndors of Henry (pp. 31, 3^, 
But this outrage is improbable an<l doubtful (see the sensiUe 
preface of Cousin), 
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whose estates and castles had been rained by the 
war. The gates^ the bridges^ and fifty hostages were 
delivered into his hands : the antipope^ Clement the 
Third, was consecrated in the Lateran : the grateful 
pontiff crowned his protector in the Vatican ; and the 
emperor Henry fixed his residence in the .Capitol, as 
the lawful successor of Augustus and Charlemagne. 
The ruins of the Septizonium were still defended by 
the nephew of Gregory : the pope himself was invested 
in the castle of St Angelo; and his last hope was in 
the courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal. Their 
friendship had been interrupted by some reciprocal 
injuries and complaints ; but, on this pressing occasion, 
Guiscard ivas urged by the obligation of his oath, by 
his interest, more potent than oaths, by the love of 
fame, and his enmity to the two emperors. Unfurling 
the holy banner, he resolved to fly to the relief of the 
prince of the apostles : the most numerous of his 
armies, six thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, 
was instantly assembled ; and his march from Salerno 
to Rome was animated by the public applause and the 
promise of the divine favour. Henry, invincible in 
sixty-six battles, trembled at his approach ; recollected 
some indispensable aflairs that required his presence 
in Lombardy ; exhorted the Romans to persevere in 
their allegiance; and hastily retreated three days be¬ 
fore the entrance of the Normans. In less than three 
years, the son of Tancred of Hauteville enjoyed the 
glory of delivering the pope, and of compelling the 
two emperors of the East and M^est to fly before his 
victorious arms. But the triumph of Robert was 
clouded bv the calamities of Rome. By the aid of the 
friends of Gregory, the walls had been perforated or 
scaled ; but the Imperial fiaiction was still powerful 
and active; on the third day, the people rose in a 
furious tumult; and an hasty word of toe conqueror, 
in his defence or revenge, was the signal of Are and 
pillage.^ The Saracens of Sicily, the subjects of 

•• The narrative of Malaterra 0 * Hi* c* 37 * PP» 5 ^ 7 * 5®8) is 
authentic, circumstantial, and fair. Dux ignem exclanians urbe 
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Roger^ and auxiliaries of his brother^ embraced this 
feir occasion of rifling and profaning the holy city 
df the Christians : many thousands of the citizens^ in 
the sight, and by the allies, of their spiritual father, 
were exposed to violation, captivity, or death ; and a 
^cious quarter of the city, from the Lateran to the 
Coliseum, was consumed by the flames and devoted to 
perpetual solitude. From a city, where he was now 
hated and might be no longer feared, Gregory retired 
to end his days in the palace of Salerno, ^e art¬ 
ful pontiff might flatter the vanity of Guiscard with 
the hope of a Roman or Imperial crown ; but this 
dangerous measure, which would have inflamed the 
ambition of the Norman, must for ever have alienated 
the most faithful princes of Germany. 

The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have 
indulged himself in a season of repose; but, in the 
same year of the flight of the German emperor, the 
indefatigable Robert resumed the design of bis eastern 
conquests. 'Fhe zeal or gratitude of Gregory had 
promised to his valour the kingdoms of Greece and 
Asia; his troops were assembled in arms, flushed 
with success, and eager for action. Their numbers, in 
the language of Homer, are compared by Anna to a 
swarm of bees; ^ yet the utmost and moderate limits 

incens 4 , &c. The Apulian softens the mischief (inde quibusdam 
aedibus exustis), which is again exaggerated in some partial 
Chronicles (Muratori, Annali, tom. ix. p. 147). 

The royalty of Robert, either promised or bestowed by the 
pope (Anna, 1 . 1. p. 32), is sufficiently confirmed by the Apulian 
(1. iv. p. 270). 

Romani regni stbi proroisisse coronam 

Papa ferelwiur. 

Nor can 1 understand why Gretser, and the other papal advo* 
cates, should be displeased with this new instance of apostolic 
jurisdiction. 

^ See Homer, Iliad B (1 hate this pedantic mode of quotation 
by the letters of the Greek alphabet), 87, &c. His bees are the 
image of a disorderly crowd ; their discipline and public works 
teem to be the ideas of a later age (Virgil, iEneid, 1 . i.). 
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of the powers of Guiscard have been already defined ; 
they were contained on this second occasion in one 
hundred and twenty vessels ; and, as the season was 
far advanced, the harbour of Brundusium^^ was pre¬ 
ferred to the open road of Otranto. Alexius, appre¬ 
hensive of a second attack, had assiduously laboured 
to restore the naval forces of the empire; and obtained 
from the republic of Venice an important succour of 
thirtv-six transports, fourteen galleys, and nine galeots 
or ships of extraordinary strength and magnitude. 
Their services were liberally paid by the licence or 
monopoly of trade, a profitable gift of many shops and 
houses in the port of Constantinople, and a tribute to 
St Mark, the more .acceptable, as it was the produce of 
a tax on their rivals of Amalphi. By the union of 
the Greeks and Venetians, the Adriatic was covered 
with an hostile fleet; but their own neglect, or the vigi¬ 
lance of Robert, the change of a'wiud, or the shelter 
of a mist, opened a free passage; and the Norman 
troops were safely disembarked on the coast of Epirus. 
With twenty strong and well-appointed galleys, their 
intrepid duke immediately fought the enemy, and, 
though more accustomed to fight on horseback, he 
trusted his own life, and the lives of his brother 
and two sons, to the event of a naval combat, llie 
dominion of the sea was disputed in three engagements, 
in sight of the island of Corfu ; in the two former, the 
skill and numl>ers of the allies were superior; but in 
the third the Normans obtained a final and complete 
victory.** The light brigantines of the Greeks were 

^ Guliclm. Appulus. 1 . v. p. 276. The admirable port of 
Brundusium was double; the outward harbour was a gulf covered 
by an island, and narrovring by degrees, till it communicated by 
a small gullet with the inner harbour, which embraced the city 
on both sides. Cassar and nature have laboured for its ruin ; 
and against such agents, what are the feeble efforts of the Nea¬ 
politan government ? (Swinburne's Travels in the two Sicilies, 
vol. i. pp. 384-390). 

« William of Apulia ( 1 . v. p. 276) describes the victory of 
the Normans, and forgets the two previous defeats, which are 
diligently recorded by Anna Comnena ( 1 . vi. pp. 159, 160, 161). 
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scattered in ignominious flight; the nine castles of tho 
Venetians maintained a more obstinate conflict; seven 
w^re sunk^ two were taken; two thousand five hundred 
captives implored in vain the mercy of the victor; and 
the daughter of Alexius deplores the loss of thirteen 
thousand of his subjects or allies. The want of ex¬ 
perience had been supplied by the genius of Guiscard ; 
and each evening, when he had sounded a retreat, he 
calmly explored the causes of his repulse, and in¬ 
vented new methods how to remedy his own defects 
and to baffle the advantages of the enemy. The winter 
season suspended his progress; with the return ot 
spring he again aspired to the conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople,; but, instead of traversing the hills of Epirus, 
he turned his arms against Greece and the islands, 
where the spoils would repay the labour, and where the 
land and sea forces might pursue their joint operations 
with vigour and effect. But, in the isle of Cephalonia^ 
his projects were fatally blasted by an epidemical 
disease; Robert himself, in the seventieth year of his 
age, expired in his tent; and a suspicion of poison was 
imputed, by public rumour, to his wife, or to the Greek 
emperor.This premature death might allow a bound¬ 
less scope for the imagination of his future exploits : 
and the event sufficiently declares that Norman great- 


In her turn, she invents or magnifies a fourth action, to give 
the Venetians revenge and rewards. Their own feelings were 
far different, since they deposed their doge, propter excidium 
stoli (Dandulusin Chron. in Muratori, Script Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. xii. p. 249). 

** The most authentic writers, William of Apulia ( 1 . v. 277), 
Jeffrey Malaterra ( 1 . iii. c. 41, p. 589), and Romuald of Salerno 
(Chron. in Muratori, Script. Renim Ital. tom. vii.),are ignorant 
of this crime so apparent to our countrymen William of Malmes¬ 
bury n. iii. p. 107) and Roger de Hoveden (p. 710 in Script 
post Bedam), and the latter can tell how the just Alexius 
married, crowned, and burnt alive, his female accomplice. 
The English historian is indeed so blind that he ranks Robert 
Guiscard, or Wiscard, among the knights of Henry I., who 
ascended the throne fifteen years after the duke of Apulia's 
death. 
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ness was founded on his Without the appear¬ 

ance of an enemy, a victorious army dispersed or 
retreated in disorder and consternation; and Alexius, 
who had trembled for his empire, rejoiced in his 
deliverance. The galley which transported the re¬ 
mains of Guiscard was shipwrecked on the Italian 
shore ; but the duke’s body was recovered from the sea, 
and deposited in the sepulchre of Venusia, a place 
more illustrious for the birth of Horace ^ than for the 
burial of the Norman heroes. Koger, his second son 
and successor, immediately sunk to the humble station 
of a duke of Apulia: the esteem or partiality of his 
father left the valiant fiohemond to the inheritance of 
his sword. The national tranquillity was disturbed by 
his claims, till the hrst crusade against the infidels 
of the Elast opened a more splendid field of glory and 
conquest 

Of human life the most glorious or humble prospects 
are alike and soon bounded by the sepulchre. The 
male line of Robert Guiscard was extinguished, both in 
Apulia and at Antioch, in the second generation ; but 
his younsrer brother became the father of a line of 
kings; and the son of the great count was endowed 
with the name, the conquests, and the spirit of the 
first Roger. ^ The heir of that Norman adventurer 

^ The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some flowers over the 
grave of an enemy (Alexiad. L vi. pp. i6a-i66), and his best 
praise is the esteem and envy of William the Conqueror, the 
sovereign of his family. Graecia (says Malaterra) hostibus 
recedentibus libera Iseta quievit: Api^ia tota sive Calabria 
turbatur. 

^ Yet Horace had few obligations toVenusia; he was carried 
to Rome in his childhood (Serm. i. 6), and his repeated allu¬ 
sions to the doubtful limit of Apulia and Lucania (Carm. iii. 4; 
Serm. ii. i) are unworthy of his age and genius. 

^ The reign of Roger, and the Norman kings of Sicily, fills 
four books of the Istoria Civile of Giannone (tom. ii. I xi. -xiv. 
pp. 136-340), and is spread over the ninth and tenth volumes 
of the Italian Annals of Muratori. In the Biblioth^ue Italique 
(tom. i. pp. 175-daa) I find an useful abstract of Capecelatro, a 
modem Neapolitan, who has composed, in two volumes, the 
history of his country from Roger 1. to Frederic II. inclusive. 
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was bom in Sicily : and^ at the age of only four years^ 
he succeeded to the sovereignty of the island^ a lot 
eibich reason might envy^ could she indulge for 
a moment the visionary^ though virtuous, wish of 
dominion. Had Roger ^en content with his fruitful 
patrimony, an happy and grateful people might have 
blessed their benefactor; and, if a wise administration 
could have restored the prosperous times of the Greek 
colonies^^^ the opulence and power of Sicily alone might 
have equalled ^e widest scope that could be acquired 
and desolated by the sword of war. But the ambition 
of the great count was ignorant of these noble pursuits; 
it was gratified by the vulgar means of violence and arti¬ 
fice. , He sought to obtain the undivided possession of 
Palermo, of which one moiety had been ceded to the 
elder branch ; struggled to enlarge his Calabrian 
limits beyond the measure of former treaties; and 
impatiently watched the declining health of his cousin 
William of Apulia, the grandson of Robert On the 
first intelligence of his premature death, Roger sailed 
from Palermo with seven galleys, cast anchor in the 
bay of Salerno, received, after ten days' negotiation, an 
oath of fidelity from the Norman capital, commanded 
the submission of the barons, and extorted a legal 
investiture from the reluctant popes, who could not 
long einlure either the friendship or enmity of a 
powerful vassal. The sacred spot of Benevento was 
respectfullv spared, as the patrimony of St Peter; 
but the reduction of Capua and Naples completed the 
design of his uncle Guiscard ; and tne sole inheritance 
of the Norman conquests was possessed by the vic> 
torious Roger. A conscious superiority of power and 
merit prompted him to disdain the titles of duke and 

^ According to the testimony of Philistus and Diodorus, the 
tjrrant Dionysius of Syracuse could maintain a standing force of 
10,000 horse, Xoojoco foot, and 400 galleys. Compare Hume 
(E^ys, vol. i. pp. s68, 435) and his adversary Wallace 
(Numbers of Maiudnd, pp. 306. m). The ruins of Agrigentum 
are the th^me of every travelitf, d'Orville, Reidesel, Swin¬ 
burne, &0. 
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of count; and the isle of Sicily, with a third perhaps of 
the continent of Italy, might form the basis of a king¬ 
dom^ which would only yield to the monarchies of 
France and England, 'fhe chiefs of the nation who 
attended his coronation at Palermo might doubtless 
pronounce under what name he should reign over 
them; but the example of a Greek tyrant or a Saracen 
emir were insufficient to justify his regal character; 
and the nine kings of the Latin world ^ might disclaim 
their new associate, unless he were consecrated by 
the authority of the supreme pontiff. The pride of 
Anacletus was pleased to confer a title which the 
pride of the Norman had stooped to solicit;^ but 
his own legitimacy was attacked by the adverse election 
of Innocent the ^cond ; and, while Anacletus sat in 
the Vatican, the successful fugitive was acknowledged^ 
by the nations of Europe. The infant monarchy of 
Roger was shaken, and almost overthrown, by the 
unlucky choice of an ecclesiastical patron ; and the 
sword of Lothaire the Second of Germany, the excom¬ 
munications of Innocent, the fleets of Pisa, and the 
zeal of St Bernard, were united for the ruin of the 
Sicilian robber. After a gallant resistance, the Nor¬ 
man prince was driven from the continent of Italy j 

A contemporary historian of the acts of Roger, from the 
year 1127 to 1135, founds his title on merit and power, the con- 
.sent of the barons, and the ancient royalty of Sicily and Palermo, 
without introducing pope Anacletus (Alexand. CoenobiiTelesini 
Abbatis de Rebus gestis Regis Rogerii, lib. iv. in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Ital. tom. v. pp. 607-645). • 

The kings of France, England, Scotland, Castile, Arragon, 
Navarre, Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary. The three first 
were more ancient than Charlemagne; the three next were 
created by their sword, the three l^st by their baptism; and 
of these the king of Hungary alone was honoured or debased 
by a papal crown. 

^ Fazellus, and a crowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more 
early and independent coronation (a.d. 1x30, May i), which 
Giannone unwillingly fleets (tom. ii. pp. I37>i44). 'rhis fiction 
is disproved by silence of contemporaries; nor can it be 
restored by a spurious charter of Messina (Muratori, Annali 
d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 340; Pagi, Critica, tom. iv. pp. 467, 468). 
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a new duke of Apulia was invested by the pope and 
the emperor^ each of whom held one end of the 
fffn^fanon, or flagstaff, as a token that they asserted 
their right and suspended their quarrel. But such 
jealous friendship was of short and precarious dura¬ 
tion ; the German armies soon vanished in disease and 
desertion ; the Apulian duke, with all his adherents, 
was exterminated hy a conqueror who seldom forgave 
either the ^ead or Uie living; like his predecessor Leo 
the Ninth, the feeble though haughty pontiff became the 
captive and friend of the Normans ; and their reconcili¬ 
ation was celebrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who 
now revered the title and virtues of the king of Sicily. 

As a penance for his impious war against the suc¬ 
cessor of St. Peter, that monarch might have promised 
to display the banner of the cross, and he accom¬ 
plished with ardour a vow so propitious to his interest 
and revenge. The recent injuries of Sicily might pro¬ 
voke a just retaliation on the heads of the Saracens: 
the Normans, whose blood had been mingled with so 
many subject streams, were encouraged to remember 
and emulate the naval trophies of their fathers, and in 
the maturity of tlieir strength they contended with the 
decline of an African power. VPhen the Fatimite 
caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, he re¬ 
warded the real merit and apparent fidelity of his 
servant Joseph with a gift of his royal mantle and 
forty Arabian horses, his palace, with its sumptuous 
furniture, and the government of the kingdoms of 
Tunis and Algiers. 'Fhe Zeirides, the descendants 
of Joseph, forgot their allegiance and gratitude to a 
distant benefactor, grasped and abused the fruits 
of prosperity; and, after running the little course of 
an Oriental dynasty, were now fainting in their own 
weakness. On the side of the land, they were 
pressed by the Almohades, the fanatic princes of 

Roger corrupted the second person of Lotbaire's army, 
who sounded, or rather cried, a retreat; for the Germans (says 
Cinnamus, 1. iii. c. i. p. 51) are ignorant of the use of trumpets. 
Most ignorant himselt! 

VOL. VI. P 
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Morocco^ while the sea-coast was open to the enter¬ 
prises of the Greeks and Franks, who, before the close 
of the eleventh century, had extorted a ransom of two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold. By the first arms of 
Roger, the island or rock of Malta, which has been 
since ennobled by a military and religious colony, was 
inseparably annexed to the crown of Sicily. Tripoli, 
a strong and maritime city, was the next object of his 
attack; and the slaughter of the males, the captivity 
of the females, might be justified by the frequent 
practice of the Modems themselves. The cajutal of 
the Zeirides was named Africa from the country, and 
Mahadia from the Arabian founder ; it is strongly 
built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of the 
harbour is not compensated by the fertility of the 
adjacent plain. Mahadia was besieged by George the 
Sicilian admiral, with afieet of one hundred and fifty 
galleys, amply provided with men and the instruments 
of mischief; the sovereign had fied, the Moorish 
governor refused to capitulate, declin^ the last and 
irresistible as-sault, and, secretly escaping with the 
Moslem inhabitants, abandoned the place and its 
treasures to the rapacious Franks. In successive ex¬ 
peditions, the Idn^ of Sicily or his lientenants reduced 
the cities of Tunis, Safax, Capsia, Bona, and a long 
tract of the sea-coast; the fortresses were garrisoned, 
the country was tributary, and a boast, that it held 
Africa in subjection, might be inscribed with some 
flattery on the sword of Roger. After his death, 
that sword was broken; and these transmarine posses¬ 
sions were neglected, evacuated, or lost, under the 
troubled reign of his successor.^ The triumphs of 
Scipio and Belisarius have proved that the African 

Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer. 

A proud inscriptioii, which denotes that the Nomau conquerors 
were stUl discriminated from their Christian and Moslem sub^ 
jects. 

M Hugo Palcandus (Hist. Sicula.ln Muratod, Script, tom. viL 
pp. 970, 971) ascribes these losses to tbe neglect or treachery oi 
the admiral Majo. 
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continent is neither inaccessible nor invincible; yet 
the great princes and powers of Christendom have 
^peatedly failed in their armaments against the Moors, 
who may still glory in the easy conquest and long 
servitude of Spain. 

Since the decease of Robert Guiscard, the Normans 
had relinquished, above sixty years, their hostile designs 
against the empire of the East. The policy of Roger 
solicited a public and private union with the Greek 
princes, whose alliance would dignify his regal char¬ 
acter ; he demanded in marriage a daughter of the 
Comnenian family, and the first steps of the treaty 
seemed to promise a favourable event But the con¬ 
temptuous treatment of his ambassadors exasperated 
the vanity of the new monarch; and the insolence of 
the Byzantine court was expiated, according to the laws 
of nations, by the sufferings of a guiltless people. 
With a fleet oi seventy galleys George the admiral of 
Sicily appeared before Corfu; and both the island and 
city were delivered into his hands by the disaffected 
inhabitants, who had yet to learn that a siege is still 
more calamitous than a tribute. In this invasion, of 
some moment in the annals of commerce, the Normans 
spread themselves by sea, and over the provinces of 
Greece; and the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth was violated by rapine and cruel^. Of the 
wrongs of Athens, no memorial remains. The ancient 
walls, which encompassed, without guarding, the opu¬ 
lence of Thebes, were scaled by the Latin Christians; 
but their sole use of the gospel was to sanctify an oath 
that the lawful owners had not secreted any relic of 
their inheritance or industry. On the approach of the 
Normans the lower town of Corinth was evacuated : the 
Greeks retired to the citadel, which was seated on a 
lofty eminence abundantly watered by the classic foun» 
tain of Pirene: an impregnable fortress, if the want 
of courage could be balanced by any advantages of art 
or nature. As soon as the besiegers had surmounted 
the labour (their sole labour) of climbing the bill, their 
general, from the commanding eminence^ admired bla 
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own victory, and testified his gratitude to heaven by 
tearing from the altar the precious image of Theodore 
the tutelary saint. 'Hie silk weavers of both sexes, 
whom George transported to Sicily, composed the most 
valuable part of the spoil, and, in comparing the skilful 
industry of the mechanic with the sloth and cowardice 
of the soldier, he was heard to exclaim that the distaff 
and loom were the only weapons which the Greeks 
were capable of using. The progress of this naval 
armament was marked by two conspicuous events, the 
rescue of the king of France and the insult of the 
Byzantine capital. In his return by sea from an un¬ 
fortunate crusade, Louis the Seventh was intercepted by 
the Greeks, who basely violated the laws of honour and 
religion. The unfortunate encounter of the Norman 
fleet delivered the royal captive ; and, after a free and 
honourable entertainment in the court of Sicily, Louis 
continued his journey to Rome and Paris. In the ab> 
sence of the emperor, Constantinople and the Hellespont 
were left without defence and without the suspicion of 
danger. The clergy and people, for the soldiers had 
followed the standard of Manuel, were astonished and 
dismayed at the hostile appearance of a line of galleys, 
which boldly cast anchor in the front of the Imperial 
city. The forces of the Sicilian admiral were inadequate 
to the siege or assault of an immense and populous 
metropolis; but George enjoyed the glory of humbling 
the Greek arrogance, and of marking the path of con¬ 
quest to the navies of the West He landed some soldiers 
to rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and pointed with 
silver, or more probably with Are, the arrows which he 
discharged against the palace of the Ceesars. This 
playful outrage of the pirates of Sicily, who had sur¬ 
prised an unguarded moment, Manuel affected to de¬ 
spise, while his martial spirit and the forces of the 
empire were awakened to revenge. The Archipelago 
ana Ionian Sea were covered with his squadrons and 
those of Venice; but I know not by what favourable 
allowance of transports, victuallers, and pinnaces, our 
reason, or even flinoy, can be reconciled to the stu- 
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pendous account of fifteen hundred vessels^ which is 
proposed by a Byzantine historian. These operations 
were directed with prudence and energy ; in his home¬ 
ward voyage George lost nineteen of his galleys, which 
were separated and taken ; after an obstinate defence^ 
Corfu implored the clemency of her lawful sovereign; 
nor could a ship, a soldier of the Norman prince, be 
found, unless as a captive, within the limits of the 
Eastern empire. The prosperity and the health of 
Roger were already in a declining state; while he 
listened in his palace of Palermo to the messengers of 
victory or defeat, the invincible Manuel, the foremost 
in every assault, was celebrated by the Greeks or Latins 
as the Alexander or Hercules of the age. 

A prince of such a temper could not be satisfied 
with having repelled the insolence of a barbarian. 
It was the right and duty, it might be the interest 
and glory, of Manuel to restore the ancient majesty 
of the empire, to recover the provinces of Italy ana 
Sicily, and to chastise this pretended king, the grand¬ 
son of a Norman vassal, llie natives of Calabria 
were still attached to the Greek language and worship, 
which had been inexorably proscribed by the Latin 
clergy: after the loss of ner dukes, Apulia was 
chained as a servile appendage to the crown of Sicily ; 
the founder of the monarchy had ruled by the sword ; 
and his death had abated the fear, without healing 
the discontent, of his subjects ; the feudal government 
was always pregnant with the seeds of rebellion *, and 
a nephew of Roger himself invited the enemies of his 
family and nation. The majesty of the purple, and 
a series of Hungarian and Turkish wars, prevented 
Manuel from embarking his person in the Italian 
expedition. To the brave and noble Palieologus, his 
lieutenant, the Greek monarch entrusted a fleet and 
army; the siege of Bari was his first exploit; and, in 
every operation, gold as well as steel was the instru¬ 
ment of victory. Salerno, and some places along the 
^V'e8tern coast, maintained their fidelity to the Norman 
king; but he lost in two campaigns the greater part 
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of his continental possessions ; and the modest emperor, 
disdaining all flattery and falsehood, was content with 
the reduction of tliree hundred cities or villages of 
Apulia and Calabria, whose names and titles were in¬ 
scribed on all the walls of the palace. The prejudices 
of the Latins were gratified by a genuine or fictitious 
donation under the seal of the German Caesai-s ; hut 
the successor of Constantine soon renounced this igno¬ 
minious pretence, claimed the indefeasible dominion 
of Italy, and professed his design of chasing the bar¬ 
barians beyond the Alps. By the artful speeches, 
liberal gifts, and unbounded promises of their Eastern 
ally, the free cities were encouraged to persevere 
in their generous struggle against the despotism of 
Frederic Barbarossa; the walls of Milan were i*ebuilt 
by the contributions of Manuel; and he poured, says 
the historian, a river of gold into the bosom of Ancona, 
whose attachment to the Greeks was fortified by the 
jealous enmity of the Venetians. “ The situation 
and trade of Ancona rendered it an important garrison 
in the heart of Italy ; it was twice besieged by the 
arms of Frederic; the Imperial forces were twice 
repulsed by the spirit of freedom ; that spirit was 
animated by the ambassador of Constantinople; and 
the most intrepid patriots, the most faithful servants, 
were rewarded by the wealth and honours of the 
Byzantine court.^ llie pride of Manuel disdained 

** The Latin, Otho (de Gestis Frederici 1 . 1 . il c. 30, p. 734), 
attests the forgery; the Greek, Cinnamus (L i. c. 4, p. 78), 
claims a promise of restitution from Conrad and Frederic. An 
act of fraud is always credible when it is told of the Greeks. 

* Quod Anconiiani Greecum imperium nimis diligerent . . . 
Veneti special! odio Anconam oderunt. The cause of love, 
perhaps of envy, were the beneficia, flumen aureum of the 
emperor; and the Latin narrative is confirmed by Cinnamus 
(1. iv, c. 14, p. 98). 

“ Muratori mentions the two sieges of Ancona: the first, in 
1167, against FVcdcric I. in person (Annali, tom. x. p. 39, Ac.), 
ihe second, in 1173, against his lieutenant Christian, archbishop of 
Mentr, a man unworthy of his name and office (p. 76, &c.). It 
is of the second siege that we posses an original narrative, which 
he has published in his great collection (tom. vi. pp. 921-946). 
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and rejected a barbarian colleague; his ambition was 
excited by the hope of stripping the purple from the 
^rman usurpers, and of establishing^ in the West, as 
in the East, i)is lawful title of sole emperor of the 
Romans. With this view, he solicited the alliance of 
the people and the bishop of Rome. Several of the 
nobles embraced the cause of the Greek monarch; 
the splendid nuptials of his niece with Odo Frangipani 
secured the support of that powerful family, and 
his royal standard or image was entertained with due 
reverence in the ancient metropolis.*® During the 
quarrel between Frederic and Alexander the 'J'hird, 
the pope twice received in the Vatican the ambassadors 
of Constantinople. They flattered his piety by the 
long-promised union of tne two churches, tempted the 
avarice of his venal court, and exhorted the Roman 
pontilf to seize the just provocation, the favourable 
moment, to humble the savage insolence of the Ale- 
manni, and to acknowledge tlie true representative of 
Constantine and Augustus. 

But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, 
soon escaped from the hand of the Greek emperor. 
His first demands were eluded by the prudence of 
Alexander the Third, who paused on this deep and 
momentous revolution, nor could the pope be se¬ 
duced by a personal dispute to renounce the perpetual 
inheritance of the Latin name. After his re-union 
with Frederic, he spoke a more peremptory language, 
confirmed the acts of his predecessors, excommuni¬ 
cated the adherents of Manuel, and pronounced the final 
separation of the churches, or at least the empires, of 
(^)nstantinople and Rome. The free cities of Lombardy 
no longer remembered their foreign benefactor, and, 
without preserving the freudship of Ancona, he soon 

We derive this anecdote from an anonymous chronicle 
of Fossa Nova, published by Muraiori (Script Ital. tom. vii. 
p. 874). 

The BovfXeMv arifielow of Cinnamus (L iv. c. 14, p. 99) is 
susceptib\e of this double sense. A standi is more Latin, aa 
image more Greek. 
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incurred the enmity of Venice,^ By his own avarice^ or 
the complaints of his subjects, the Greek emperor was 
provoked to arrest the {>erson8, and confiscate the 
effects, of the Venetian merchants. This violation 
of the public faith exasperated a free and commer¬ 
cial people : one hundred galleys were launched and 
armed in as many days ; they swept the coasts of 
Dalmatia and Greece ; but, after some mutual wounds, 
the war was terminated by an agreement, inglorious to 
the empire, insufficient for the republic; and a com¬ 
plete vengeance of these and of fresh injuries was re¬ 
served for the succeeding generation. The lieutenant 
of Manuel had informed his sovereign that he was 
strong enough to quell any domestic revolt of Apulia 
and Calabria; but that his forces were inadequate to 
resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. His 

S rophecy was soon verified; the death of Palieologus 
evolved the command on several chiefs, alike emi¬ 
nent in rank, alike defective in military talents ; the 
Greeks were oppressed by land and sea ; and a captive 
remnant, that escaTOd the swords of the Normans and 
Saracens, abjured all future hostility against the person 
or dominions of their conqueror.** Yet the king of 
Sicily esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, 
who’had landed a second army on the Italian shore ; 
he respectfully addressed the new Justinian, solicited 
a peace or truce of thirty years, accepted as a gift the 
regal title, and acknowledged himself the military 
vassal of the Roman empire. 'Hie Byzantine Caesars 
acquiesced in this shadow of dominion, without ex¬ 
pecting, perhaps without desiring, the service of a 

^ In his vith book, Cinnamus describes the Venetian war, 
which Nicetas has not thought worthy of his attention. The 
Italian accounts, which do not satisfy our curiosity, are reported 
by the annalist Muralori, under the years xxyr, &c. 

^ TTiis victory is mentioned by Romuald of Salerno (in 
Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 198). It is whimsical enough 
that in the praise of the king uf Sicily Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 13, 
PP* 97 > 98) is much warmer and more copious than Falcandus 
mp. 9^, 970). But the Greek is fond of description, and the 
Latin historian is not fond of Wiffiam the Bad. 
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Norman'army; and the truce of thirty years was not 
disturbed by any hostilities between Sicily and Con- 
^ntinople. About the end of that period, the throne 
of Manuel was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who 
had deserved the abhorrence of his country and 
mankind : the sword of William the Second, the 
grandson of Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of the 
Comnenian race; and the subjects of Andronicus 
might salute the strangers as friends, since they detested 
their sovereign as the worst of enemies. ITie Latin 
historians expatiate on the rapid progress of the four 
counts who invaded Romania with a fleet and army, 
and reduced many castles and cities to the obedience of 
the king of Sicily, llie Greeks®^ accuse and magnify 
the wanton and sacrilegious cruelties that were perpe¬ 
trated in the sack of Thessalonica, the second city of 
the empire. The former deplore the fate of those in¬ 
vincible but unsuspecting warriors, who were destroyed 
by the arts of a vanquished foe. The latter applaud, 
in songs of triumph, the repeated victories of their 
countrymen on the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on 
the banks of the Strymon, and under the walls of 
Durazzo. A revolution, which punished the crimes of 
Andronicus, had united against the Franks the zeal 
and courage of the successful insurgents : ten thou¬ 
sand were slain in battle, and Isaac Angelus, the new 
emperor, might indulge his vanity or vengeance in the 
treatment of four thousand captives. Such was the 
event of the last contest between the Greeks and Nor¬ 
mans : before the expiration of twenty years, the rival 
nations were lost or degraded in foreign servitude; 
and the successors of Constantine did not long survive 
to insult the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 

By the failure of Cinnamus, we are now reduced to Nicetas 
(in Andronico. 1 . i. c. 7, 8. 9, 1 . ii. c. i. in Isaac. Angelo, L i. c. 
1-4), who now becomes a respectable contemporary. Ashe 
survived the emperor and the empire, he is above flattery; but 
the fall of Constantinople exasperated bis prejudices against the 
Latins. For the honour of learning 1 shall observe that Homer’s 
great Commentator, Eustathius, archbishop of lliessaionica. 
refused to desert his flock. 
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The sceptre of Roger successively devolved to his 
son and grandson : they might be confounded under 
the name of William ; they are strongly discriminated 
by the epithets of the bad and the ^ood; but tiiese 
epithets^ which appear to describe the perfection of 
vice and virtue, cannot strictly be applied to either of 
the Norman princes. When he was roused to arms by 
danger and shame, the first William did not degener¬ 
ate from the valour of his race; but his temper was 
slothful; his manners were dissolute; his passions 
headstrong and mischievous; and the monarch is re¬ 
sponsible, not only for his personal vices, but for those 
of Majo, the great admiral, who abused the confidence, 
and conspired against the life, of his benefactor. From 
the Arabian conquest, Sicily had imbibed a deep tinc¬ 
ture of Oriental manners ; the despotism, the pomp, 
and even the harem, of a sultan; and a Christian 
people was oppressed and insulted by the ascendant 
of the eunuchs, who openly professed, or secretly 
cherished, the religion of Manomet An eloquent 
historian of the times has delineated the misfortunes 
of his country : the ambition and fall of the ungrate¬ 
ful Majo; the revolt and punishment of his assassins; 
the imprisonment and deliverance of the king himself; 
the private feuds that arose from the public confusion ; 
and the various forms of calamitv and discord which 
afflicted Palermo, the island, and the continent, during 
the reign of William the First, and the minority of his 
son. llie youth, innocence, and beauty of William 
the Second endeared him to the nation : the factions 
were reconciled ; the laws were revived ; and, from the 

® The laborious Benedictines (fArt de verifier les Dates, p. 
896) are of opinion that the true name of Falcandus is Fulcandus. 
or Foucault. According to them. Hugues Foucault, a French¬ 
man by birth, and at length abbot of St. Denys, had followed 
into Sicily his patron Stephen de la Perche, uncle to the mother 
of William 11. archbishop of Palermo, and great chancellor ot 
the kingdom. Yet Falcandiis has all the feelings of % Sicilian; 
and the title of Alumnus (which he bestows on himselfl appears 
to indicate that he was born, or at least educatea. In the 
island. 
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manhood to the premature death of that amiable 
prince^ Sicily enjoyed a short season of peace, justice, 
and happiness, whose value was enhanced by the re¬ 
membrance of the past and the dread of futurity. 
The leg^itimate male posterity of Tancred of Hauteville 
was extinct in the person of the second William ; but 
his aunt, the daughter of Roger, had married the most 
powerful prince of the age ; and Henry the Sixth, the 
son of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, 
to claim the Imperial crown and the inheritance of his 
wife. Against the unanimous wish of a free people, 
this inheritance could only be acquired by arms ; and 
I am pleased to transcribe the style and sense of the 
historian Falcandus, who writes at the moment and on 
the spot, with the feelings of a patriot, and the pro¬ 
phetic eye of a statesman. Constantia, the daughter 
of Sicily, nursed from her cradle in the pleasures and 
plenty, and educated in the arts and manners, of this 
fortunate isle, departed long since to enrich the bar¬ 
barians with our treasures, and now returns with her 
savage allies, to contaminate the beauties of her vener> 
able parent. Already 1 behold the swarms of angry 
barbarians ; our opulent cities, the places flourishing 
in a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated by 
slaughter, consumed by rapine, and polluted by intem¬ 
perance and lust. 1 see the massacre or captivity of 
our citizens, the rapes of our virgins and matrons. In 
this extremity (he interrogates a friend) how must 
the Sicilians act? By the unanimous election of a king 
of valour and experience, Sicily and Calabria might 
yet be preserved; for in the levity of the Apulians, 
ever ea^r for new revolutions, I can repose neither 
confldence nor hope. Should Calabria be lost, the 
lofty towers, the numerous youth, and the naval 
strength, of Messina might guard the passage against 
a foreign invader. If the sava^ Cermans coalesce 
with the pirates of Messina; if they destroy with fire 
the fruittul region, so often wasted by the fires of 
mount iEtna, what resource will be left for the interior 
parts of the island, these noble cities which should 
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never be violated by the hostile footsteps of a bar¬ 
barian? Catana has again been overwhelmed by an 
earthquake ; the ancient virtue of Syracuse expires in 
poverty and solitude ; but I’alermo is still crowned 
with a diadem^ and her triple walls inclose the active 
multitudes of Christians and Saracens. If the two 
nations, under one king, can unite for their common 
safety, they may rush on the barbarians with invincible 
arms. But, if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition 
of injuries, should now retire and rebel; if they 
should occupy the castles of the mountains and sea- 
coast, the unfortunate Christians, exposed to a double 
attack, and placed as it were between the hammer and 
the anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless and 
inevitable servitude.” VVe must not forget that a 
priest here prefers his country to his religion; and 
that the Moslems, whose alliance he seeks, were still 
numerous and powerful in the state of Sicily. 

The hopes, pr at least the wishes, of Falcandus were 
at first gratified by the free and unanimous election of 
Tancred, the grandson of the first king, whose birth 
was illegitimate, but whose civil and military virtues 
shone without a blemish. During four years, the 
term of his life and reign, he stood in arms on the 
farthest verge of the Apulian frontier, against the 
powers of Germany; and the restitution of a royal 
captive, of Constantia herself, without injury or ran¬ 
som, may appear to surpass the most liberal measure 
of reason. After his decease, the kingdom of his 
widow and infant son fell without a struggle; and 
Henry pursued his victorious march from Capua to 
Palermo, 'fhe political balance of Italy was destroved 
by his success; and, if the TOpe and the free cities iiad 
consulted their obvious and real interest, they would 
have combined the powers of earth and heaven to 
prevent the dangerous union of the German empire 
with the kingdom of Sicily. But the subtle policy, 
for which the Vatican had so often been praised or 
arraigned, was on this occasion blind and inactive ; 
and, if it were true that Celestine the Third had kicked 
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away the Imperial crown from the head of the pros¬ 
trate Henrysuch an act of impotent pride could 
serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke an 
enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial trade 
and establishment in Sicily^ listened to the promise of 
his boundless platitude and speedy departure ; their 
fleet commanded the straits of Messina^ and opened the 
harbour of Palermo; and the first act of this govern¬ 
ment was to abolish the privileges^ and to seize the 
property, of these imprudent allies. The last hope of 
Falcandus was defeated by the discord of the Christians 
and Mahometans : they fought in the capital ; several 
thousands of the latter were slain; but their surviving 
brethren fortified the mountains, and disturbed above 
thirty years the peace of the island. By the policy of 
Frederic the Second, sixty thousand Saracens were 
transplanted to Nocera in Apulia. In their wars 
against the Roman church, the emperor and his son 
Mainfroy were strengthened and disgraced by the 
service of the enemies of Christ; and this national 
colony maintained their religion and manners in the 
heart of Italy, till they were extirpated, at the end 
of the thirteenth century, by the zeal and revenge of 
the house of Anjou. All the calamities which the 
prophetic orator had deplored were surpassed by the 
cruelty and avarice of the German conqueror. He 
violated the royal sepulchres, and explored the secret 
treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the whole king¬ 
dom : the pearls and jewels, however precious, might 
be easily removed ; but one hundred and sixty horses 
were laden with the gold and silver of Sicily. The 
young king, his mother and sisters, and the nobles of 
both sexes, were separately confined in the fortresses 
of the Alps ; and, on the slightest rumour of rebellion, 
the captives were deprived of life, of their eyes, or of 

•• The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger de Hoveden 

i p. 689). will lightly weigh against the silence of German and 
talian history (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. x. p. 156). The 
priests and pilgrims, who returned from Rome, exalted, by every 
tale, the omnipotence of the holy father. 
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the hope of posterity. Constantia herself was touched 
with sympathy for the miseries of her country; and 
the heiress of the Norman line might strufirgle to 
check her despotic husband, and to save the patrimony 
of her new-born son, of an emperor so famous in the 
next age under the name of Frederic the Second. 
Ten years after this revolution, the French monarchs 
annexed to their crown the duchy of Normandy ; the 
sceptre of her ancient dukes had been transmitted, by 
a grand-daughter of William the Conqueror, to the 
house of Plantagenet; and the adventurous Normans, 
who had raised so many trophies in France, England, 
and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, 
either in victory or servitude, among the vanquished 
nations. 
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CHAPTER LVII 

THE TURKS OP THE HOUSE OF 8BLJUK-THEIR REVOLT 

AGAINST MAHMUDi CONQUEROR OP HINPOSTAN — 
TOGRUL SUBDUES PERSIA, AND PROTECTS THE 
CALIPHS — DEFEAT AND CAPTIVITY OP THE EM¬ 
PEROR ROMANU8 DIOGENES BY ALP ARSI^N- 

POWER AND MAGNIFICENCE OP MALEK SHAH — 

CONQUEST OP ASIA MINOR AND SYRIA-STATE AND 

OPPRESSION OP JERUSALEM — PILGRIMAGES TO THE 
HOLY SEPULCHRE 

From the isle of Sicily the reader must transport 
himself beyond the Caspian Sea, to the original seat 
of the Turks or Turkmans, against whom the first 
crusade was principally directed. Their Scythian em¬ 
pire of the sixth century was long since dissolved; 
out the name was still famous among the Greeks and 
Orientals; and the fragments of the nation, each a 
powerful and independent people, were scattered over 
the desert from China to the Oxus and the Danube : 
the colony of Hungarians was admitted into the re¬ 
public of Europe, and the thrones of Asia were occu¬ 
pied by slaves and soldiers of Turkish extraction. 
While Apulia and Sicily were subdued by the Norman 
lance, a swarm of these northern shepherds overspread 
the kingdoms of Persia: their princes of the race of 
Seljuk erected a splendid and solid empire from Samar- 
cand to the confines of Greece and Egypt; and the 
Turks have maintained their dominion in Asia Minor 
till the victorious crescent has been planted on the 
dome of St Sophia. 

One of the neatest of the Turkish princes was 
Mamood or Mahmud,* the Gaznevide, who reigned in 

I 1 am indebted for his character and history to d*Herbek>t 
(Biblioth^ue Orientate, Mahmttd, pp. 533 - 537 ). M, deOuignes 
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the eastern provinces of Persia one thousand ^ears 
after the birth of Christ His father Sebecta^ was 
the slave of the slave of the slave of the commander 
of the faithful. But in this descent of servitude, the 
first decree was merely titular^ since it was filled by 
the sovereign of Traiisoxiana and Chorasan^ who still 
paid a nominal allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad, 
llie second rank was that of a minister of state, a 
lieutenant of the Samanides,^ who broke, by his revolt, 
the bonds of political slavery. But the third step 
was a state of real and domestic servitude in the 
family of that rebel ; from which Sebectagi, by his 
courage and dexterity, ascended to the supreme com¬ 
mand of the city and province of Gazna, as the son- 
in-law and successor of his grateful master. The 
falling dynasty of the Samauides was at first protected, 
and at last overthrown, by their servants ; and, in 
the public disorders, the fortune of Mahmud con¬ 
tinually increased. For him, the title of gultan* was 

^isioirc des Huns, tom. iii. pp. 155-173), and our countryman, 
Colonel Alexander Dow (vol. i. pp. 23-83}. In the two first 
volumes of his History of Hindostan, he styles himself the 
translator of the Persian Ferishta ; but in»his florid text it is 
not easy to distinguish the version and the original. 

< The dynasty of the Samanides continued 125 years, A.D. 
874-999, under ten princes. See their succession and ruin, in 
the Tables of M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. pp. 404- 
406). They were followed by the Gaznevides, A.D. 999-1183. 
(See tom. i. pp. 239.240.) His division of nations often disturb 
the series of time and place. 

* By the ambassador of the caliph of Bagdad, who employed 
an Arabian or Chaldaic word that signifies /ord and master 
(d’Herbelot, p. 825). It is interpreted X&roKpdrup, BcwriXeiJs 
by the Byzantine writers of the eleventh century; and 
the name (ZovXroj^f, Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the 
Greek and Latin languages,after it had pusedfromttheGaznevides 
to the Seljukides and other emirs of Asia and Egypt Ducange 
(Dissertation xvi. sur Joinville, pp. 238-240, Gloss. Grsec. et 
Latin.) labours to find the title 01 sultan in the ancient kingdom 
of Persia ; but his proofs are mere shadows ; a proper name in 
the Themes of Constantine (ii. ti), an anticipation of Zonaras, 
&c. and a medal of Kai Khosr^u, not (as he believes) the 
Sassanide of the vitb, but the Seliukide of Iconium of the xiiitb, 
century (de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 246). 
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first invented; and his kingdom was enlarged from 
Transoxiana to the neighbourhood of Ispahan^ from 
ttfh shores of the Caspian to the mouth of the Indus. 
But the principal source of his fame and riches was 
the holy war which he waged against the Gentoos of 
Hindostan. In this foreign narrative 1 may not con¬ 
sume a page; and a volume would scarcely suffice 
to recapitulate the battles and sieges of his twelve 
expeditions. Never was the Musulman hero dis¬ 
mayed by the inclemency of the seasons, the height 
of the mountains, the breadth of the rivers, the 
barrenness of the desert, the multitudes of the enemy, 
or the formidable array of their elephants of war.* 
ITie Sultan of Gazna surpassed the limits of the con¬ 
quests of Alexander; after a march of three months* 
over the bills of Cashmir and lliibet, he reached the 
famous city of Kinnoge,® on the Upper Ganges ; and, 
in a naval combat on one of the branches of the Indus, 
he fought and vanquished four thousand boats of the 
natives. Delhi, I^hor, and Multan were compelled 
to open their gates; the fertile kingdom of Guzarat 
attracted his ambition and tempted his stay ; and his 
.avarice indulged the fruitless project of discovering 
the golden and aromatic isles of the Southern Ocean. 
On the payment of a tribute, the rajahs preserved 
their dominions; the people, their lives and fortunes ; 
but to the religion of Hindostan the zealous Musulman 
was cruel and inexorable; many hundred temples, or 
pagodas, were levelled with the ground; many thou- 

* Ferishta (apud Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, voL i. p. 49) 
mentions the report of agvn in the Indian army. But. as 1 am 
slow in believing this premature (A. D. 1008) use of artillery, I 
must desire to scrutinise first the text and then the authority of 
Ferishta, who lived in the Mogul court in the last century. 

^ Kinnoge or Canouge (the old Palimbothra) is marked in 
latitude 27’ longitude 8o* 13'. See d’Anville (Antiquity de 
Vlnde, pp. 60^2). corrected by the local knowledge of Major 
Rennell (in his excellent Memoir on his map of Hindostan, pp. 
37~43), 300 jewellers, 30,000 shops for the areca nut, 60,000 
bands of musicians, See, (Abulfed. Geograph, tab. xv. p. 274; 
Dow, vol. i. p. 16) will allow an ample deduction. 

VOJ,. VI. 
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sand idols were demolished ; and the servants of the 
prophet were stimulated and rewarded by the precious 
materials of which they were composed. ' The pagoda 
of Sumuat was situated on the promontory of Guzarat, 
in the ueif^boarhood of Diu^ one of the last remain^ 
iu^ possessions of the Portuguese.^ It was endowed 
with the revenue of two thousand villages; two thou¬ 
sand Brahmins were consecrated to the service of the 
Deity, whom they washed each morning and evening 
in v^er from the distant Ganges: the subordinate 
ministers consisted of three hundred musicians, three 
hundred barbers, and five hundred dancing girls, 
conspicuous for l^eir birth and beauty. Three sides 
of the temple were protected by the ocean, the narrow 
isthmus was fortified by a natural or artificial preci> 
pice ; and the city and adjacent country were peopled 
by a nation of fanatics. They confessed the sins and 
the punishment of Kinnoge and Delhi; but, if the 
impious stranger should presume to approach their 
holy precincts, he would surely be overwhelmed by a 
bia^ of the divine vengeance. By this challenge the 
faith of Mahmud was animated to a personal trial of 
the strength of this Indian deity. Fifty thousand of. 
bis worshippers were pierced by the spear of the 
Moslems: the walls were scaled; the sanctuary was 
profaned ; and the conqueror aimed a blow of his iron 
mace at the head of the idol. The trembling Brahmins 
are said to have odered ten millions sterling for his 
ransom; and it was urged by the wisest counsellors 
that the destruction of a stone image would not change 
the hearts of the Gentoos, and that such a sum might 
be dedicated to the relief of the true believers. Your 
reasons," replied the Sultan, are specious and strong; 
but never in the eyes of posterity shall Mahmud appear 
as a merchant of idols.*’ He repeated his blows, and 
a treasure of pearls and rubies, concealed in the belly 
of the statue, explained in some degree the devout 

* Tbe idolaters of Europe, sm Ferishta (Dow, voL. i. p. 66). 
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prodifirality of the Brahmins. The fragments of the 
idol were distributed to Gazna^ Mecca^ and Medina. 
BaJ^dad listened to the edifying tale; and Mahmud 
was saluted by the caliph with the title of guardian of 
the fortune and faith of Mahomet 

From the paths of blood, and such is the history of 
nations, 1 cannot refuse to turn aside to gather some 
flowers of science or virtue. ITie name of Mahmud 
the Gaznevide is still venerable in the East: his sub¬ 
jects enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and peace; 
his vices were concealed by the veil of religion ; and 
two familiar examples will testify his justice and 
magnanimity. I. As he sat in the Divan, an unhappy 
subject bowed before the throne to accuse the insolence 
of a Turkish soldier who had driven him from his 
house and bed. Suspend your clamours,'* said 
Mahmud, ** inform me of his next visit, and ourself 
in person will judge and punish the offender.” The 
sultan followed his guide, invested the house with his 
guards, and, extinguishing the torches, pronounced 
the death of the criminal, who had been seized in the 
act of rapine and adultery. After the execution of his 
sentence, the lights were rekindled, Mahmud fell 
prostrate in prayer, and, rising from the ground, de¬ 
manded some homely fare, which he devoured with 
the voraciousness of hunger. The poor man, whose 
injury he had avenged, was unable to suppress his 
astonishment and curiosity; and the courteous mon¬ 
arch condescended to explain the motives of this 
singular behaviour. I had reason to suspect that 
none except one of my sons could dare to perpetrate 
such an outrage; and 1 extinguished the lights, that 
my justice might be blind and inexorable. My prayer 
was a thanksgiving on the discovery of the offender; 
and so painful was my anxiety that I had passed three 
days without food since the first moment of your com¬ 
plaint.” II. The sultan of Gazna had declared war 
against the dynasty of the Bowides, the sovereigns of 
the western rersia; he was disarmed by an epistle of 
the sultana mother, and delayed his invasion till the 
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manhood of her son.^ Daring the life of my hus¬ 
band/’ said the artful regent, I was ever apprehen¬ 
sive of your ambitionhe was a prince and a soldier 
worthy of your arms. He is now no more; his sceptre 
has passed to a woman and a cliild, and you dare not 
attack their infancy and weakness. How inglorious 
would be your conquest, how shameful your defeat! 
and yet the event of war is in the hand of the Al¬ 
mighty.’’ Avarice was the only defect that tarnished 
the illustrious character of Mahmud; and never has 
that passion been more richly satisfied. The Orientals 
exceed the measure of credibility in the account of 
millions of gold and silver, such as the avidity of man 
has never accumulated ; in the magnitude of pearls, 
diamonds, and rubies, such as have never been pro¬ 
duced by the workmanship of nature.® Yet the soil of 
Hindostan is impregnated with precious minerals; her 
trade, in every age, has attracted the gold and silver 
of the world ; and her virgin spoils were rifled by the 
first of the Mahometan conquerors. His behaviour, in 
the last days of his life, evinces the vanity of these 
possessions, so laboriously won, so dangerously held, 
and so inevitably lost. He surveyed the vast and 
various chambers of the treasury of Gazna; burst into 
tears; and again closed the doors, without bestowing 
any portion of the wealth which he could no longer 
hope to preserve. The following day he reviewed the 
state of his military force: one hundred thousand 
foot, flfty-flve thousand horse, and thirteen hundred 

y D'Herbclot, Biblioih^que Orientale, p. 527. Yet these 
letters, apophthegms, &c., are rarely the language of the heart, 
or the motives of public action. 

* For instance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty miskals 
(Dow, voL i, p. 53I or six pounds three ounces : the largest in 
the treasury of Delhi weighed seventeen miskals (Voyages de 
I'avernier, partie ii. p. 280). It is true that in the l^t all 
coloured stones are called rubies (p. 355 ), and that Tavernier 
saw three larger and more precious among the jewels de notre 
grand roi, le plus puissant et plus magnifique de tous les Rois 
de la terre (p. 376 ). 
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elephants of battle.^ He again wept the instability of 
human greatness ; and his grief was embittered by the 
h&tile progress of the Turkmans, whom he had intro¬ 
duced into the heart of his Persian kingdom. 

In the modern depopulation of Asia, the regular 
operation of government and agriculture is confined 
to the neighbourhood of cities; and the distant 
country is abandoned to the pastoral tribes of Arabs, 
Curds, and Turkmans, Of the last-mentioned 
people, two considerable branches extend on either 
side of the Caspian Sea : the western colony can 
muster forty thousand soldiers; the eastern, less ob¬ 
vious to the traveller, hut more strong and populous, 
has increased to the number of one hundred thousand 
families. In the midst of civilised nations, they pre¬ 
serve the manners of the Scythian desert, remove their 
encampments with the change of seasons, and feed 
their cattle among the ruins of palaces and temples. 
'Fheir flocks and herds are their only riches; their 
tents, either black or w'hite, according to the colour 
of the banner, are covered with felt, and of a circular 
form ; their winter apparel is a sheep-skin ; a robe of 
cloth or cotton their summer garment: the features 
of the men are harsh and ferocious ; the countenance 
of their women is soft and pleasing. Their wandering 
life maintains the spirit and exercise of arms ; they 
fight on horseback ; and their courage is displayed in 
frequent contests with each other and with their 
neighbours. For the licence of pasture they pay a 
slight tribute to the sovereign of the land; but the 
domestic Jurisdiction is in the hands of the chiefs and 
elders. The first emigration of the eastern Turkmans, 
the most ancient of their race, may be ascribe()[ to the 
tenth century of the Christian lera. In the decline 
of the caliphs, and the weakness of their lieutenants, 

• Dow, vol. i. p. 65. The sovereign of Kinnoge is said to 
have possessed 3500 elephants (Abulfed. Geograph, tab. xv. 
p. 974). From these Indian stories the reader may correct a 
note in my first volume; or from that note he may correct 
these stories. 
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the barrier of the Jaxartes was often violated: in 
each invasion, after the victory or retreat of their 
countrymen, some wandering tribe, embracing the 
Mahometan faith, obtained a free encampment in the 
spacious plains and pleasant climate of Transoxiana 
and Carizme. The Turkish slaves who aspired to the 
throne encouraged these emigrations, which recruited 
their armies, awed their subjects and rivals, and pro¬ 
tected the frontier against the wilder natives of Turke¬ 
stan ; and this policy was abused by Mahmud the 
Gaznevide beyond the example of former times. He 
was admonished of his error by a chief of the race of 
Seljuk, who dwelt in the territory of Bochara. llie 
sultan bad inquired what supply of men he could 
fiirnish for military service. If you send/’ replied 
Ismael, ‘Sme of these arrows into our camp, fifty 
thousand of your servants will mount on horseback.’’ 

And if that number,” continued Mahmud, should 
not be sufficient ? ” Send this second arrow to the 

horde of Balik, and you will find fifty thousand more.” 
** But,” said the Gaznevide, dissembling his anxiety, 
if I should st^md in need of the whole force of your 
kindred tribes ? ” ‘^Despatch my bow,” was the last reply 
of Ismael, and, as it is circulated around, the summons 
will be obeyed by two hundred thousand horse.” The 
apprehension of such formidable friendship induced 
Mahmud to transport the most obnoxious tribes into 
the heart of Chorasan, where they would be separated 
from their brethren by the river Oxus, and inclosed 
on all sides by the walls of obedient cities. But the 
face of the country was an object of temptation rather 
than terror ; and the vigour of government was relaxed 
by the absence and death of the sultan of Gazna. The 
shepherds were converted into robbers; the bands of 
rob^rs were collected into an army of conquerors; 
as far as Ispahan and the Tigris, Persia was afflicted^ 
by their predatory inroads; and the Turkmans were 
not ashamed or afraid to measure their courage and 
numbers with the proudest sovereigns of Asia. Mas- 
soud, the son and successor of Mahmud, had too long 
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neglected the advice of his wisest Omrahs. ^^Vour 
enemies/* they repeatedly urged, were in their 
oi^in a swarm of ants; they are now little snakes; 
and, unless they be instantly crushed, they will acquire 
the venom and magnitude of serpents.** After some 
alternatives of truce and hostility, after the repulse or 
partial success of his lieutenants, the sultan marched 
in persr>n against the Turkmans, who attacked him on 
all sides with barbarous shouts and irregular onset 
“ Massoad/* said the Persian historian, “ plunged 
singly to oppose the torrent of gleaming arms, ex¬ 
hibiting such acts of gigantic force and valour as never 
king had before displayed. A few of his friends, 
roused by his words and actions, and that innate 
honour which inspires the brave, seconded their lord 
so well that, wheresoever he turned his fatal sword, 
the enemies were mowed down or retreated before him. 
But now, when victory seemed to blow on his standard, 
misfortune was active behind it; for, when he looked 
round, he beheld almost his whole army, excepting 
that body he commanded in person, devouring the 
paths of night.*' The Gaznevide was abandoned by tlie 
cowardice or treachery of some generals of Turkish 
race; and this memorable day of Zendecan founded 
in Pereia tlie dynasty of the snepherd kings. 

The victorious Turkmans immediately proceeded to 
the election of a king; and, if the probaole tale of a 
Latin historian deserves any credit, they determined 

The Zendekan of d’Herbelot (p. 1028), the Dindaka of Dow 
(voL i. p. 97), is probably the D^danekan of Abulfeda (Geo¬ 
graph. p. 345, Reiske), a small town of Chorasan, two days' 
journey from MarC, and renowned through the Bast for the 
production and manufacture of cotton. 

The Byzantine historians (Cedrenusv tom. iL p. 766. 767; 
Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 355 ; Nicephorus Bry^nnius, p. 21) have 
confounded, in this revolution, tne truth of time ar^ place, of 
names and personst of causes and events. The ignorance and 
errors of these Greeks (which I shall not stop to unravel) may 
inspire some dtstrust of the story of Cyaxares and Cyrus, as it 
is told by their most eloquent predecessors. 

Willenu. lyr. L i. c. 7, p. 633. The divination by arrows 
is ancient and famous in the East. 
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by lot the choice of their new master. A number of 
arrows were successively inscribed with the name of a 
tribe, a family, and a candidate ; they were drawn 
from the bundle by the hand of a child; and the im¬ 
portant prize was obtained by Togrul Beg, the son 
of Michael, the son of Seljuk, whose surname was 
immortalised in the greatness of his posterity. The 
sultan Mahmud, who valued himself on his skill in 
national genealogy, professed his ignorance of the 
family of Seljuk; yet the father of that race appears 
to have been a chief of power and renown.^^ For a 
daring intrusion into the harem of his prince, Seljuk 
was banished from Turkestan ; with a numerous tribe 
of his friends and vassals, he passed the Jaxartes, en> 
camped in the neighbourhood of Samarcand, embraced 
the religion of Mahomet, and acquired the crown of 
martyrdom in a war against the infidels. His age, of 
an hundred and seven years, surpassed the life of his 
son, and Seljuk adopted the care of his two grandsons, 
Togrul and Jaafar; the eldest of whom, at the age of 
forty-five, was invested with the title of sultan, in the 
royal city of Nishabur. The blind determination of 
chance was justified by the virtues of the successful 
candidate. It would be superfluous to praise the 
valour of a Turk ; and the ambition of Togrul was 
equal to his valour. By his arms, the Gaznevides were 
expelled from the eastern kingdoms of Persia, and 
gradually driven to the banks of the Indus, in search 

“ D’Hcrbelot, p, 8oi. Yet, after the fortune of his posterity, 
Seljuk became the thirty-fourth in lineal descent from the great 
Afrasiab, emperor of Touran (p. 800). The Tartar pedigree of 
the house of Zingis gave a different cast to flattery and fable ; 
and the historian Mukhond derives the Seljukides from Alan- 
kavah, the virgin mother (p. 801, col. a). If they be the same 
as the of Abulghazi Bahader Khan (Hist. G^n6alogique. 

p. 148), we quote in their favour the most weighty evidence of 
a Tartar pnnoe himself, the descendant of Zingis, Alankavah, 
or Alancu, and Oguz Khan. 

By a slight corruption, Togrul Beg is the Tangroli-pix of 
the Greeks. His reign and character are faithfully exhibited 
byd'Herbelot (Biblioth^que Orientale, pp. 1037, 1028) andde 
Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. pp. 189-aoi). 
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of a softer and more wealthy conquest. In the West 
he annihilated the dynasty of the Bowides; and the 
sceptre of Irak passed from the Persian to the Turkish 
iiolion. The princes who had felt, or who feared, the 
Seljukian arrows, bowed their heads in the dust; by 
the conquest of Aderbijan, or Media, he approached 
the Roman confines; and the shepherd presumed to 
despatch an ambassador, or herald, to demand the 
tribute and obedience of the emperor of Const;inti- 
nople.*^ In his own dominions, Togrul was the father 
of bis soldiers and people; by a brm and equal ad> 
ministration Persia was relieved from the evils of 
anarchy ; and the same hands which had been imbrued 
in blood became the guardians of justice and the 
public peace. The more rustic, perhaps the wisest, 
portion of the Turkmans^® continued to dwell in the 
tents of their ancestors; and, from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates, these military colonies were protected and 
propagated by their native princes. But the Turks of 
the court and city w'ere refined by business and softened 
by pleasure; they imitated the dress, language, and 
manners of Persia; and the royal palaces of Nishabur 
and Rei displayed the order and magnificence of a 
great monarchy. The most deserving of the Arabians 
and Persians were promoted to the honours of the 
state; and the whole body of the Turkish nation em< 
braced with fervour and sincerity the religion of 
Mahomet The northern swarms of barbarians, who 
overspread both Europe and Asia, have been irre¬ 
concilably separated by the consequences of a similar 
conduct Among the Moslems, as among the Chris- 

Ccdrenus, tom. ii. pp. 774,775. Zonaras, tom. ii. p, 257, 
With their usual knowledge of Oriental affairs, they describe the 
ambassador as a sheriff who, like the syncellus of the patriarch, 
was the vicar and successor of the caliph. 

From William of Tyre, 1 have borrowed this distinction of 
Turks and Turkmans, which at least is popular and convenient. 
The names are the same, and the addition of man is of the same 
import in the Persic and Teutonic idioms. Few critics will adopt 
the etymology of James de Vitry fHist. Hierosol. 1 . i. c. xi, p. 
xo6x), of Turcomani, quasi Turd et Comani, a mixed people. 
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tians^ their va^ue and local traditions have yielded to 
the reason and authority of the prevailing system, to 
the fame of antiquity, and the consent of nations^ Hut 
the triumph of the Koran is more pure and meritorious, 
as it was not assisted by any visible splendour of 
worship which might allure tiie Pagans by some re¬ 
semblance of idolatry, llie first of the Seljukian 
sultans was conspicuous by his zeal and faith : each 
day he repeated the five prayers which are enjoined to 
the true believers; of each week, the two first days 
were consecrated by an extraordinary fast; and in 
every city a mosch was completed, before Togrul pre¬ 
sumed to lay the foundations of a palace. 

With the belief of the Koran, the son of Seljuk 
imbibed a lively reverence for the successor of the 
prophet. But that sublime character was still dis¬ 
puted by the caliphs of Bagdad and Egypt, and each 
of the rivals was solicitous to prove his title in the 
judgment of the strong, though illiterate, barbarians. 
Mahmud the Gaznevide had declared himself in favour 
of the line of Abbas ; and had treated with indignity 
the robe of honour which was presented to the Fati- 
mite ambassador. Yet the ungrateful Hashemite had 
changed with the change of fortune; he applauded 
the victory of Zendecan, and named the Seljukian 
sultan his temporal vicegerent over the Moslem world. 
As Togrul executed and enlarged this important 
trust, he was called to the deliverance of the caliph 
Cayem, and obeyed the holy summons, whioh gave a 
new kingdom to his arms, in the palace of Bagdad, 
the commander of the faithful still slumbered, a 
venerable phantom. His servant or master, the 
prince of tne Bowides, could no longer protect him 
from the insolence of meaner tyrants; and the 
Euphrates and Tigris were oppressed by the revolt of 
the Turkish and Arabian emirs. The presence of a 
conqueror was implored as a blessing; and the tran¬ 
sient mischiefs of fire and sword were excused as the 
sharp but salutary remedies which alone could restore 
the health of the republic. At the head of an 
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irresistible force, the sultan of Persia marched from 
Hamadan : the proud were crushed, the prostrate were 
spared; the prince of the Bowides disappeared ; the 
heads of the most obstinate rebels were laid at the 
feet of Togrul; and he indicted a lesson of obedience 
on the people of Mosul and Bagdad. After the 
chastisement of the guilty and the restoration of 
peace, the royal shepherd accepted the reward of his 
labours; and a solemn comedy represented the 
triumph of religious prejudice over barbarian power. 
The Turkish sultan embarked on the Tigris, landed 
at .the gate of Racoa, and made his public entry on 
horseback. At the palace-gate he respectfully dis¬ 
mounted, and walked on foot, preceded by his emirs 
without arms. The caliph was seated behind his black 
veil; the black garment of the Abhassides was cast 
over his shoulders, and he held in his hand the staff 
of the apostle of God. The conqueror of the East 
kissed the ground, stood some time in a modest pos¬ 
ture, and was led towards the throne by the vizir and 
an interpreter. After Togrul had seated himself on 
another throne, his commission was publicly read, 
which declared him the temporal lieutenant of 
the vicar of the prophet. He was successively in¬ 
vested with seven robes of honour, and presented with 
seven slaves, the natives of the seven climates of the 
Arabian empire. His mystic veil was perfumed with 
musk; two crowns were placed on his head; two 
scymetars were girded on his side, as the symbols of 
a double reign over the East and West. After this 
inauguration, the sultan was prevented from pros¬ 
trating himself a second time ; but he twice kisseo the 
band of the commander of the faithful, and his titles 
were proclaimed by the voice of heralds and the 
applause of the Moslems. In the second visit to 

w For this curious ceremony, 1 am indebted to M. de Guignes 
^om. iii. pp. 197, 198), and that learned author is obliged to 
bondari, who composed in Arabic the history of the Seljukides 
(tom. V. p. 365). I am ignorant of his age, country, and 
character, 
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Bagdad, the Seljukian prince again rescued the caliph 
from his enemies; and devoutly, on foot, led the 
bridle of his mule from the prison to the palace. 
Their alliance was cemented oy the marriage of 
Togrul’s sister with the successor of the prophet. 
Without reluctance he had introduced a Turkish 
virgin into his harem ; but Cayem proudly refused his 
daughter to the sultan, disdained to mingle the blood 
of the Hashemites with the blood of a Scythian shep¬ 
herd ; and protracted the negotiation many months, 
till the gradual diminution of his revenue admonished 
him that he was still in the hands of a master. Xhe 
royal nuptials were followed by the death of Togrul 
himself; as he left no children, his nephew Alp Arslan 
succeeded to the title and prerogatives of sultan ; and 
his name, after that of the caliph, was pronounced in 
the public prayers of the Moslems. Yet in this revolu¬ 
tion the Abbassides acquired a larger measure of 
liberty and power. On the throne of Asia, the Turkish 
monarchs were less jealous of the domestic administra¬ 
tion of Bagdad; and the commanders of the faithful 
were relieved from the ignominious vexations to which 
they had been exposed by the presence and poverty 
of the Persian dynasty. 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and de¬ 
generacy of the Saracens respected the Asiatic pro-* 
vinces of Rome; which, by the victories of Nicephorus, 
Zimisces, and Basil, had been extended as far as 
Antioch and the eastern boundaries of Armenia. 
Twenty-five years after the death of Basil, his suc¬ 
cessors were suddenly assaulted by an unknown race 
of barbarians, who united the Scythian valour with 
the fanaticism of new proselytes and the art and 
riches of a powerful monarchy. The myriads of 
Turkish horse overspread a frontier of six hundred 
miles from Taurus to Ara^roum, and the blood of one 
hundred and thirty thousand Christians was a grateful 
sacrifice to the Arabian prophet Yet the arms of 
Togrul did not make ai^ deep or lasting impression 
on the Greek empire. The torrent rolled away from 
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the open country; the sultan retired without glory 
or success from the siege of an Armenian city; the 
obscure hostilities were continued or suspended 
with a vicissitude of events; and the bravery of the 
Macedonian legions renewed the fame of the conqueror 
of Asia. The name of Alp Arslan, the valiant lion, 
is expressive of the popular idea of the perfection of 
man; and the successor of Togrul displayed the 
fierceness and generosity of the royal animal. He 
passed the Euphrates at the head of the Turkish 
cavalry, and entered Caesarea, the metropolis of Cappa¬ 
docia, to which he had been attracted by the fame and 
wealth of the temple of St Basil. The polid structure 
resisted the destroyer ; but he carried away the doors 
of the shrine encrusted with gold and pearls, and 
profaned the relics of the tutelar saint, whose mortal 
frailties were now covered by the venerable rust of 
antiquity. The final conquest of Armenia and Georgia 
was achieved by Alp Arslan. In Armenia, the title 
of a kingdom and the spirit of a nation were anni¬ 
hilated ; the artificial fortifications were yielded by 
the mercenaries of Constantinople ; by strangers with¬ 
out faith, veterans without pay or arms, and recruits 
without experience or discipline. The loss of this 
important frontier was the news of a day ; and the 
Catholics were neither surprised nor displeased that 
a people so deeply infected with the Nestorian and 
Eutychian errors had been delivered by Christ and 
his mother into the hands of the infidels. The woods 
and valleys of mount Caucasus were more strenuously 
defended by the native Georgians or Iberians : but 
the Turkish sultan and his sou Malek were inde¬ 
fatigable in this holy war; their captives were com- 

1* Had the name of Georgians been known to the Greeks 
(Slrittcr, Memoriae Byzant. tom. iv. Ibtrica), I should derive it 
from their agriculture, as the 'Zkv$oh yttopyol of Herodotus 
(1. iv. c. i8, p. 289. edit, Wesseling). But it appears only since 
the crusades, among the Latins (lac. a Vitriaco, Hist Hierosol. 
c. 79, p. 1095) and Orientals fd’Herbelot. p. 407), and was 
devoutly borrowed from St. George of Cappadocia. 
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pelled to promise a spiritual as well as temporal 
obedience ; and^ instead of their collars and bracelets^ 
an iron horse-shoe^ a bad^e of ignominy, was imposed 
on the inddels who still adhered to the worship of 
their fathers. The change, however, was not sincere 
or universal; and, through ages of servitude, the 
Gieorgians have maintain^ the succession of their 
princes and bishops. But a race of men, whom nature 
has cast in her most perfect mould, is degraded by 
poverty, ignorance, and vice; their profession, and 
still more their practice, of Christianity is an empty 
name; and, if they have emerged from heresy, it is 
only because they are too illiterate to remember a 
metaphysical cree^ 

The false or genuine magnanimity of Mahmud the 
Gaznevide was not imitated by Alp Arslan ; and he 
attacked, without 8<^uple, the Greek empress Eudocia 
and her children. His alarming progress compelled 
her to give herself and her sceptre to the hand of a 
soldier ; and Romanus Diogenes was invested with the 
Imperial purple. His patriotism, and perhaps his pride, 
urged him from Constantinople within two months after 
his accession ; and the next campaign he most scandal¬ 
ously took tlie held during the holy festival of Easter. 
In the palace, Diogenes was no more than the husband 
of Eudocia; in the camp, he was the emperor of the 
Romans, and he sustained that character with feeble 
resources and invincible courage. By his spirit and 
success, the soldiers were taught to act, the subjects to 
hope, and the enemies to fear. The Turks had pene¬ 
trated into the heart of Phry^a; but the sultan him¬ 
self bad resigned to his emirs the prosecution of the war; 
and their numerous detachments were scattered over 
Asia in the security of conquest. Laden with spoil and 
careless of discinline, they were separately surprised 
and defeated by tne Greeks; the activity of the emperor 
seemed to multiply his presence ; and, while they heard 
of bis expedition to Antioch, the enemy felt his sword 
on the hills of Trebi 2 fbnd. In three laborious cam¬ 
paigns. the Turks were driven beyond the Euphrates; 
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in the fourth and last, Romanus undertook the deliver¬ 
ance of Armenia. The desolation of the land obliged 
him to transport a supply of two months* provisions ; 
and he marched forwards to the siege of Malazkerd,'® 
an important fortress in the midway between the 
modern cities of Arzeroum and Van. His army 
amounted, at the least, to one hundred thousand men. 
The troops of Constantinople were reinforced by the 
disorderly multitudes of Phrygia and Cappadocia ; but 
the real strength was composed of the subjects and 
allies of Europe, the legions of Macedonia, and the 
squadrons of Bulgaria ; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who 
were themselves of the Turkish race and, above all, 
the mercenary and adventurous bands of French and 
Normans. Tneir lances were commanded by the valiant 
Ursel of Baliol, the kinsman or father of the Scottish 
kings,and were allowed to excel in the exercise of 
arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the practice 
of the Pyrrhic dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, which threatened 
his hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan flew to the scene 

This cuy is mentioned by Constantine Porpb^ogenitus 
(de Administrat. Imperii. I. ii. c. 44, p. 119) and the Byzantines 
of the xith century, under the name of Mantzikierte, and by 
some is confounded with Theodosiopolis; but Delisle, in his 
notes and maps, has very properly fixed the situation. Abul- 
feda (Geograph, tab. xviii. p. 310) describes Malasgerd as a 
small town, built with black stone, supplied with water, with¬ 
out trees, Ac. 

» The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. Byzant. tom. iii. 
pp. 923-948) are the Gozz of the Orientals (Hist, des Huns, 
tom.-'ii. p. «2, tom. iii. p. 133, &c.). They ^p>ear on the 
Danube and the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and 
the name seems tp have been extended to the whole Turkman 
race. 

Urselius (the Russelius of Zonaras) is distinguished by 
leffrey Malaterra (L i. c. 33) among the Norman conquerors 
Sicily, and with the surname of Baliol; and our own historians 
will tell how the Baliols came from Normandy to Durham, 
built Bernard’s Castle on the Tees, married an heiress of Scot¬ 
land, Ac. Ducange (Not. ad Nioephor. Bryennium, 1. ii. 
No. 4) has laboured the subject in honour of the president de 
Bailleul, whose iather had exchanged the sword for the gown. 
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of action at the head of forty thousand horse.^^ His 
rapid and skilful evolutions distressed and dismayed 
the superior numbers of the Greeks ; and in the de¬ 
feat of Basilacius, one of their principal generals, he 
displayed the hrst example of his valour and clemency. 
The imprudence of the emperor had separated his 
forces after the reduction of Malazkerd. It was in 
vain that he attempted to recall the mercenary Franks : 
they refused to obey his summons; he disdained to 
await their return ; the desertion of the Uzi filled his 
mind with anxiety and suspicion ; and against the most 
salutary advice he rushed forward to speedy and de¬ 
cisive action. Had he listened to the fair proposals 
of the sultan, Romarius might have secured a retreat, 
perhaps a peace ; but in these overtures he supposed 
the fear or weakness of the enemy, and his answer was 
conceived in the tone of insult and defiance. If the 
barbarian wishes for peace, let him evacuate the ground 
which he occupies for the encampment of the Homans, 
and surrender his city and palace of Hei ns a pledge of 
his sincerity.” Alp Arslan smiled at the vanity of the 
demand, but he wept the death of so many faithful 
.Moslems; and, after a devout prayer, proclaimed a 
free permission to all who were desirous of retiring 
from the field. With his own hands he tied up his 
horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and arrow for a mace 
and scymetar, clothed himself in a white garment, 
perfumed his body with musk, and declared that, if he 
were vanquished, that spot should be the place of his 
burial.The sultan himself had affected to cast away 

23 Elmacin (pp. 343, 344) assigns this probable number, 
which is reduced by Abulpharagius to 15,000 (p. 227) and by 
d’Herbelot (p. 102) to 12,00 horse. But the same Elmacin 
gives 300,000 men to the emperor, of whom Abulpharagius 
says, cum centum hominum millibus, multisque equis et magn4 
pompi instructus. The Greeks abstain from any definition of 
numbers. 

23 'I’he Byzantine writers do not speak so distinctly of the 
presence of the sultan; he committed his forces to an eunuch, 
bad retired to a distance, &c. Is it ignorance, or jealousy, or 
truth ? 
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his missile weapons ; but his hopes of victory were 
placed in the arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose 
sqi^drons were loosely distributed in the form of a 
crescent. Instead of the successive lines and reserves 
of the Grecian tactics, Roman us led his army in a 
single and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigour and 
impatience the artful and yielding resistance of the 
barbarians. In this desultory and fruitless combat, he 
wasted the greater part of a summer’s day, till pru¬ 
dence and fatigue compelled him to return to his Ciimp. 
But a retreat is always perilous in the face of an active 
foe; and no sooner had the standard been turned to 
the rear than the phalanx was broken by the base 
cowardice, or the baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival 
prince, who disgraced his birth and the purple of the 
CsBsars.^^ The Turkish squadrons poured a cloud of 
arrows on this moment of confusion and lassitude ; and 
the horns of their formidable crescent were closed in 
the rear of the Greeks. In the destruction of the 
army and pillage of the camp, it would be needless to 
mention the number of the slain or captives. The 
Byzantine writers deplore the loss of an inestimable 
pearl : they forget to mention that, in this fatal day, 
the Asiatic provinces of Rome were irretrievably sacri¬ 
ficed. 

As long as a hope survived, Roman us attempted to 
rally and save the relics of his army. When the 
centre, the Imperial station, was left naked on all 
sides, and encompassed by the victorious Turks, he 
still, with desperate courage, maintained the fight till 
the close of day, at the head of the brave and faith¬ 
ful subjects who adhered to his standard. They fell 
around him ; his horse was slain ; the emperor was 
wounded ; yet he stood alone and intrepid, till he was 

^ He was the son of the Csesar John Ducas, brother of the 
emperor Constantine (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 165). Nice- 
phorus Bryennius applauds his virtues, and extenuates his faults 
( 1 . i. pp. 30, 38, 1 . ii. p. S3). Yet he owns his enmity to 
Romanus, 01) irdrv 8^ ^iXltas wpht fia<riXia» Scyhtzes 
speaks more explicitly of his treason. 

VOL. VI. R 
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oppressed and bound by the strength of multitudes. 
The glory of this illustrious prize was disputed by a 
slave and a soldier : a slave who had seen him on the 
throne of Constantinople, and a soldier whose extreme 
deformity had been excused on the promise of sonie 
signal service. Despoiled of his arms^ his jewels, and 
his purple, Romanus spent a dreary and perilous night 
on the held of battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of the 
meaner barbarians. In the morning the royal captive 
was presented to Alp Arslan, who doubted of his for¬ 
tune, till the identity of the person was ascertained 
by the report of his ambassadors, and by the more 
pathetic evidence of Basilacius, who embraced with 
tears the feet of his unhappy sovereign, llie suc¬ 
cessor of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was led 
into the Turkish divan and commanded to kiss 
the ground before the lord of Asia. He reluctantly 
obeyed; and Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, 
is said to have planted his foot on the neck of the 
Roman emperor. But the fact is doubtful; and, 
if, in this moment of insolence, the sultan complied 
with a national custom, the rest of his conduct has 
extorted the praise of his bigoted foes, and may afford 
a lesson to the most civilised ages. He instantly 
raised the royal captive from the ground ; and, thrice 
clasping his hand with tender sympathy, assured him 
that his life and dignity should be inviolate in the 
bands of a prince who had learned to respect the 
majesty of his equals and the vicissitudes of fortune. 
From the divan Romanus was conducted to an ad¬ 
jacent tent, where he was served with pomp and 
reverence by the officers of the sultan, who, twice 
each day, seated him in the place of honour at hit 
own table. In a free and familiar conversation of 
eight days, not a word, not a look, of insult escaped 
from the conqueror; but he severely censured the 
unworthy subiects who had deserted their valiant 
prince in the hour of danger, and gently admonished 
his antagonist of some errors which he had committed 
in the management of the war. In the preliminaries 
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*of negotiation, Alp Arslan asked him what treatment 
he expected to receive, and the calm indifference of 
th^emperor displays the freedom of his mind. ‘^If 
you are cruel,*’ said he, '^you will take my life; if 
you listen to pride, you will drag me at your chariot 
wheels ; if you consult your interest, you will accept 
a ransom, and restore me to my country.”—‘^And 
what,” continued the sultan, would have been your 
own behaviour, had fortune smiled on your arms.^” 
The reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment, which 
prudence, and even gratitude, should have taught 
him to suppress. Had 1 vanquished,” he fiercely 
said, I would have inflicted on thy body many a 
stripe.'! The Turkish conqueror smiled at the inso¬ 
lence of his captive; observed that the Christian law 
inculcated the love of enemies and forgiveness of 
injuries; and nobly declared that he would not 
imitate an example which he condemned. After 
mature deliberation. Alp Arslan dictated the terms 
of libei*ty and peace, a ransom of a million, an annual 
tribute of three hundred and sixty thousand pieces of 
gold,^ the marriage of the royal children, and the de¬ 
liverance of all the Moslems who were in the power of 
the Greeks. Rom an us, with a sigh, subscrioed this 
treaty, so disgraceful to the majesty of the empire ; he 
was immediately invested with a Turkish robe of 
honour ; his nobles and patricians were restored to their 
sovereign ; and the sultan, after a courteous embrace, 
dismissed him with rich presents and a military guard. 
No sooner did ho reach the confines of the empire 
than he was informed that the palace and provinces 
had disclaimed their allegiance to a captive : a sum 
of two hundred thousand pieces was painfully col¬ 
lected ; and the fallen monarch transmitted this part 
of his ransom, with a sad confession of his impotence 

* The ransom and, tribute arc attested by reason and the 
Orientals. The other Greeks are modestly silent; but Nioe- 
jjhorus BryCnniuS dares to affirm that the terms were oiJ/c 
Tb^ga/car and that the empetor would have preferred 

death to a shameful treaty. 
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and disgrace. The generosity, or perhaps the am¬ 
bition, of the sultan prepared to espouse the cause of 
his ally ; but his designs were prevented by the defeat, 
imprisonment, and death of Roman us Diogenes. 

In the treaty of peace it does not appear that Alp 
Arslan extorted any province or city from the captive 
emperor; and his revenge was satisfied with the 
trophies of his victory, and the i^oils of Anatolia 
from Antioch to the black Sea. The fairest part of 
Asia was subject to his laws ; twelve hundred princes, 
or the sons of princes, stood before his throne; and 
two hundred thousand soldiers marched under his 
banners. The sultan disdained to pursue the fugitive 
Greeks; but he meditated the more glorious conouest 
of Turkestan, the original seat of the house of Seljuk. 
He moved from Bagdad to the banks of the Oxus ; a 
bridge was thrown over the river; and twenty days 
were consumed in the pa.ssage of his troops. But 
the progress of the great king was retarded by the 
governor of Berzem; and Joseph the Carizmian pre¬ 
sumed to defend his fortress against the powers of 
the East. ^V'hen he was produced a captive in the 
royal tent, the sultan, instead of praising his valour, 
severely reproached his obstinate folly ; and the insolent 
replies of the rebel provoked a sentence, that he should 
be fastened to four stakes and left to expire in that 
painful situation. At this command the desperate 
Carizmian, drawing a dagger, rushed headlong to¬ 
wards the throne: the guards raised their battle- 
axes ; their zeal was checked by Alp Arslan, the most 
skilful archer of the age; be drew his bow, but his 
foot slipped, the arrow glanced aside, and he received 
in his breast the dagger of Joseph, who was instantly 
cut in pieces. The wound was mortal; and the 
Turkish prince bequeathed a dying admcmition to the 
pride of kings. ^*ln my youth,^* said Alp Arslan, 

1 was advised by a sage to hulhble myself before 
God; to distrust my own strength; and never to de¬ 
spise the most contemptible foe. I have neglected 
tnese lessons; and my neglect has been deservedly 
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punished. Yesterday, as from an eminence I beheld 
the numbers, the discipline, and the spirit of my 
armies, the earth seemed to tremble under my feet; 
and 1 said in my heart, surely thou art the kinfij of 
the world, the greatest and most invincible of warriors. 
These armies are no longer mine; and, in the con¬ 
fidence of my personal strength, I now fall by the 
hand of an assassin."* Alp Arslan possessed the 
virtues of a Turk and a Musulman; his voice and 
stature commanded the reverence of mankind ; his 
face was shaded with long whiskers; and his ample 
turban was fashioned in the shape of a crown. The 
remains of the sultan were deposited in the tomb of 
theS^ljukian dynasty; and the passenger might read 
and meditate this useful inscription : “ O ye who 

HAVE SEEN THE OLORY OF AlP ArSLAN EXALTED TO 
THE HEAVENS, REPAIR TO MaRU, AND YOU WILL BB- 
HoiJi IT BURIED IN THE DUST ! *" The annihilation of 
the inscription, and the tomb itself, more forcibly 
proclaims the instability of human greatness. 

Daring the life of Alp Arslan, his eldest son had been 
acknowinged as the future sultan of the Turks. On 
his father’s death, the inheritance was disputed by 
an uncle, a cousin, and a brother: they drew their 
sc^metars, and assembled their followers; and the 
triple victory of Malek Shah established his own re¬ 
putation and the right of primogeniture. In every age, 
and more especially in Asia, the thirst of power has 
inspired the same passions and occasioned the same dis¬ 
orders ; but, from the long series of civil war, it would 
not be easy to extract a sentiment more pure and 
magnanimous than is contained in a saying of the 
Turkish prince. On the eve of the battle, he performed 
his devotions at Thous, before the tomb of the Imam 
Riza. As the sultan rose from the ground, he asked 

A critique of high renown (the late Dr. Johnson), who has 
severely scrutinised the epitaphs of Poi^, might cavil in this 
sublime inscription at the words, " repair to Maru," since the 
reader must already be at Maru before he could peruse the 
inscription. 
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his vizir Nizam^ who had knelt beside him^ what had 
been the object of his secret petition : That your arms 
may be crowned with victory/' was the prudent and most 
probably the sincere answer of the minister. For my 
part/’ replied the generous Malek, 1 implored the 
Lord of Hosts that he would take from me my life and 
crown, if my brother be more worthy than myself to 
reign over the Moslems." The favourable judgment 
of heaven was ratified by the caliph ; and for the first 
time the sacred title of Commander of the Faithful was 
communicated to a barbarian. But this barbarian, by 
his personal merit and the extent of his empire, was 
the greatest prince of his age. After the settlement of 
Persia and Syria, he marched at the head of innumerable 
armies to achieve the conquests of Turkestafi, which 
had been undertaken by his father. In his passage of 
the Oxus, the boatmen, who had been employed in trans¬ 
porting some troops, complained that their payment 
was assigned on the revenues of Antioch. The sultan 
frowned at this preposterous choice, but he smiled at 
the artful flattery of nis vizir. It was not to postpone 

their reward that 1 selected those remote places, but to 
leave a memorial to posterity that under your reign 
Antioch and the Oxus were subject to the same sove¬ 
reign." But this description of his limits was unjust 
and parsimonious ; beyond the Oxus, he reduced to his 
obedience the cities of Bochara, Carizme, and Samar- 
cand, and crushed each rebellious slave, or independent 
savage, who dared to resist Malek passed the Sihon 
or Jaxartes, the last boundary of Persian civilisation: 
the lords of Turkestan yielded to his supremacy; his 
name was inserted on the coins, and in the prayers, of 
Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of 
China. From the Chinese frontier, he stretched his 
immediate jurisdiction or feudatory sway to the west 
and south, as far as the mountains of Georgia, the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, the holy city of 
Jerusalem, and the spicy groves of Arabia F^eBx. 
Instead of resigning himself to the luxury of liis harem, 
the shepherd king, both in peace and war, was in action 
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and in the field. By the perpetual motion of the royal 
camp, each province was successively blessed with his 
presence; and he is said to have perambCilated twelve 
times the wide extent of his dominions, which surpassed 
the Asiatic reign of Cyrus and the caliphs. Of these ex¬ 
peditious, th^ most pious and splendid was the pilgrim¬ 
age of Mecca; the freedom ana safety of the caravans 
were protected by his arms; the citizens and pilgrims 
were enriched by the profusion of his alms; and the 
desert was cheered by the places of relief and refresh¬ 
ment, which he instituted for the use of his brethren. 
Hunting was the pleasure, and even the passion, of 
the sultan, and his train consisted of forty-seven 
thousand horses; but, after the massacre of a Turkish 
chase, for each piece of game, he bestowed a piece of 
gold on the poor, a slight atonement, at the expense 
of the people, for the cost and mischief of the amuse¬ 
ment of kings. In the peaceful prosperity of his reign, 
the cities of Asia were adorned with palaces and 
hospitals, with mosques and colleges ; few departed 
from his divan witnout reward, and none without 
justice, llie language and literature of Persia revived 
under the house of Seijuk; and, if Malek emulated 
the liberality of a Turk less potent than himself,^ his 
palace might resound with the songs of an hundred 
poets. The sultan bestowed a more serious and learned 
care on the reformation of the calendar, which was 
effected by a general assembly of the astronomers of the 
East. By a law of the prophet, the Moslems are con¬ 
fined to the irregular course of the lunar months; in 
Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the revolution of the 
sun has been known and celebrated as an annual 
festival; but, after the fall of the Magian empire, the 

^ His name was Kheder Kban. Four bags were placed 
round his sopha, and, as he listened to the song, he cast hand¬ 
fuls of gold and silver to the poets (d’Herbelot, p. 107). All 
this may be true; but I do not understand how he could reign 
in Transoxiana in the time of Malek Shah, and much less how 
Kheder could surpass him in power and pomp. I suspect that 
the beginning, not the end, of the xith century is the true sera 
of bis reign. 
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intercalation had been neglected; the fractions of 
minutes and hours were multiplied into days ; and the 
date of the Spring was removed from the sign of Aries 
to tnat of Pisces. The reign of Malek was illustrated 
by the Gelaltsan sera; and all errors, either past or 
future, were corrected by a computation of time, wliich 
surpasses the Julian, and approaches thef accuracy of 
the Gregorian, style.^* 

In a period when Europe was plunged in the deepest 
barbarism, the light and splendour of Asia may be as¬ 
cribed to the docility rather thantthe knowledge of the 
Turkish conquerors. An ample share of their wisdom 
and virtue is due to a Persian vizir, who ruled the 
empire under the reign of Alp Arslan and his son. 
Nizam, one of the most illustrious ministers of the 
East, was honoured by the caliph as an oracle of 
religion and science; he was trusted by the sultan as 
the faithful vicegerent of his power and justice. After 
an administration of thirty years, the fame of the vizir, 
his wealth, and even his services, were transformed into 
crimes. He was overthrown by the insidious arts of a 
woman and a rival; and his fall was hastened by a 
rash declaration that his cap and ink-horn, the badges 
of his office, were connected by the divine decree with 
the throne and diadem of the sultan. At the age of 
ninety-three years, the venerable statesman was dis¬ 
missed by his ma^r, accused by his enemies, and 
murdered by a fanatic : the last words of Nizam 
attested his innocence, and the remainder of Malek't 
life was short and inglorious. From Ispahan, the 
scene of this disgraceful transaction, the sultan moved 
to Bagdad, with the design of transplanting the caliph, 
and of fixing his own residence in the capital of the 
Moslem world. The feeble successor of Mahomet ob¬ 
tained a respite of ten days ; and before the expiration 

> The GeUlaean sera (Gelaleddin, Glory of the Faith, was 
one of the names or titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the 15th 
of March, a.h. 471, A.D. 1079. Dr. Hyde has produced the 
original testimonies of the Persians and Arabians (de Religione 
veterum Persarum, c. 16, pp. 200-2tx). 
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of the terin^ the barbarian was summoned by the angel 
of death. His ambassadors at Constantinople had 
asj^ed in marriage a Roman princess; but the proposal 
was decently eluded ; and the daughter of Alexius^ 
who might herself have been the victim, ei^resses 
her abhorrence of this unnatural conjunction.^® The 
daughter of tlie sultan was bestowed on the caliph 
Moctadi, with the imperious condition that, renounc¬ 
ing the society of his wives and concubines, he should 
for ever confine himself to this honourable alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire 
expired in the person of Malek Shah. His vacant 
throne was disputed by his brother and his four sons; 
and, ^fter a series of civil wars, the treaty which re¬ 
conciled the surviving candidates confirmed a lasting 
separation in the> Persian dynasty, the eldest and 
principal branch of the house of Seljuk. The three 
younger dynasties were those of Kerman^ of Syria, 
and of Bourn: the first of these commanded an ex¬ 
tensive, though obscure,^ dominion on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean ; the second expelled the Arabian 
princes of Aleppo and Damascus; and the third, our 
peculiar care, invaded the Roman provinces of Asia 
Minor. The generous policy of Malek contributed to 
their elevation; he allowed the princes of his blood, 
even those whom he had vanquished in the field, to 
seek new kingdoms worthy of their ambition ; nor 

» She speaks of this Persian royalty as awdoTit KOLKodaifxovic- 
Ttpop rcWar. Anna Comnena was only nine years old at the end 
of the reign of Malek Shah (a.d. xoqa), and. when she speaks 
of his assassination, she confounds the sultan with the visir 
(Alexias. 1 . vi. pp. 177, 178). 

» So obscure that the industry of M. de Guignes could only 
copy (tom. i. p. 224, tom. iii. part i. p. 269, &c.) the history, 
or rather list, of the Seljukides of Kerman, in Biblioth^que 
Orientale. They were extinguished before the end of the xiith 
cenlu^. 

« Tavernier, perhaps the only traveller who has visited 
Kerman, describes the capital as a great ruinous village, 
twenty-five days' journey from Ispahan, and twenty-seven from 
Ormus, in the midst of a fertile countr^ (Vo3rages en Turquie 
et en Perse, pp. ioy. xio). 
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was he displeased that they should draw away the 
more ardent spirits who might have disturbed the tran¬ 
quillity of his reign. As the supreme head of his 
family and nation^ the great sultan of Persia com¬ 
manded the obedience and tribute of his royal brethren ; 
the throne of Kerman and Nice, of Aleppo and 
Damascus; the Atabeks, and emirs of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, erected their standards under the 
shadow of his sceptre ; ^ and the hordes of Turkmans 
^verspread^the plains of the western Asia. After the 
death of Malek, the bands of union and subordination 
were relaxed and finally dissolved ; the indulgence of 
the house of Seljuk invested their slaves "with the in¬ 
heritance of kingdoms; and, in the Oriental style, a 
crowd of princes arose from the dust of their feet.*® 

A prince of the royal line, Cutnlmish, the son of 
Izrail, the son of Seljuk, had fallen in a battle against 
Alp Arslan; and the humane victor had dropped a 
tear over his grave. His five sons, strong in arms, 
ambitious of power, and eager for revenge, unsheathed 
their scymetars against the son of Alp Arslan. The 
two armies expected the signal, when the caliph, for^ 
getful of the majesty which secluded him from vulgar 
eyes, interposed his venerable mediation. Instead 
of shedding the blood of your brethren, your brethren 
both in descent and faith, unite your forces in an holy 
war against the Greeks, the enemies of God and his 
apostle.” lliey listened to his voice; the sultan em¬ 
braced his rebellious kinsmen; and the eldest, the 
valiant Soliman, accepted the royal standard, which 
gave him the free conquest and hereditary command of 
the nrovinces of the Roman empire, from Arzeroum 
to Constantinople and the unknown re^ons of the 
West. Accompanied by his four brothers,he passed the 

w It appears from Anna Comnena that the Turks of Asia 
Minor obeyed the signet and chiauss of the great sultan 
(Alexias, 1. vi. p. 170) and that the two sons of Soliman were 
detained in his court (p. 180). 

^ This expression n quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vie de 
Gengiscan. p. 161) from some poet^ most probably a Persian. 
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Euphrates: the Turkish camp was soon seated in the 
neighbourhood of Kutaieh^ in Phrygia; and his flying 
ca^lry laid waste the country as far as the Hellespont 
and tlie Black Sea. Since the decline of the empire^ 
the peninsula of Asia Minor had been exposed to the 
transient though destructive inroads of the Persians 
and Saracens; but the fruits of a lasting conquest 
were reserved for the Turkish sultan; and his arms 
were introduced by the Greeks^ who aspired to reign 
on the ruins of their country. Since the captivity of 
Romanus^ six years the feeble son of Eudocia had 
trembled under the weight of the Imperial crown, till 
the provinces of the Eist and West were lost in the 
same month by a double rebellion : of either chief 
Nicephoros was the common name ; but the surnames 
of Bryennius and Botoniates distinguish the European 
and Asiatic candidates. Their reasons, or rather their 
promises, were weighed in the divan ; and, after some 
hesitation, Soliman declared himself in favour of 
Botoniates, opened a free passage to his troops in 
their march from Antioch to Nice, and joined the 
banner of the crescent to that of the cross. After 
his ally had ascended the throne of Constantinople, 
the sultan was hospitably entertained in the suburb 
of Chrysopolis or Scutari; and a body of two thousand 
Turks was transported into Europe, to whose dexterity 
and counige the new emperor was indebted for the 
defeat and captivity of his rival Bryennius. But the 
con(|uest of Europe was dearly purchased by the 
sacrifice of Asia: Constantinople was deprived of the 
obedience and revenue of the provinces beyond the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont; and the regular progress 
of the Turks, who fortified the passes of the rivers 
and mountains, left not a hope of their retreat or 
expulsion. Another candidate implored the aid of 
the sultan : Melissenus, in his purple robes and red 
buskins, attended the motions of the Turkish camp; 
and the desponding cities were tempted by tne 
summons of a Roman prince, who immediately sur¬ 
rendered them into the hands of the barbarians. These 
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acquisitions were confirmed by a treaty of peace with 
the emperor Alexius ; his fear of Robert compelled 
him to seek the friendship of Soliman ; and it was not 
till after the sultan’s death that he extended as tar as 
Nicomedia, about sixty miles from Constantinople, the 
eastern boundary of the Roman world. Trebizond 
alone, defended on either side,by the sea and mountains, 
preserved at the extremity of the Euxine the ancient 
character of a Greek colony, and the future destiny of 
a Christian empire. 

Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the establish¬ 
ment of the Turks in Anatolia, or Asia Minor, was the 
most deplorable loss which the church and empire had 
sustained. By the propagation of the Moslem faith, 
Soliman deserved the name of Gazi, a holy champion ; 
and his new kingdom of the Romans, or of Roum, was 
added to the tables of Oriental geography. It is de¬ 
scribed as extending from the Euphrates to Constanti¬ 
nople, from the Black Sea to the confines of Syria; 
pregnant with mines of silver and iron, of alum and 
copner, fruitful in corn and wine, and productive of 
cattle and excellent horses. The wealth of Lydia, the 
arts of the Greeks, the splendour of the Augustan age, 
existed only in b^ks and ruins, which were equally 
obscure in the eyes of the Scythian conquerors. Yet, 
in the present decay, Anatolia still contains same 
wealthy and populous cities ; and, under the Byzantine 
empire, they were far more flourishing in numbers, size, 
and opulence. By the choice of the sultan, Nice, the 
metropolis of Bith 3 mia, was preferred for his palace and 
fortress: the seat of the Seliukian dynasty of Roum 
was planted one hundred miles from Constantinople; 
and the divinity of Christ was denied and derided in 
the same temple in which it had been pronounced by 
the first general synod of the Catholics. The unity of 
God and the mission of Mahomet were preached in the 
mosques; the Arabian learning was taught in the 
schools; the Cadhis judged according to the law of the 
Koran ; the Turkish manners and language prevailed 
in the cities; and Turkman camps were scattered over 
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the plains and mountains of Anatolia. On the hard 
conditions of tribute and servitude, the Greek Christians 
mim:ht enjoy the exercise of their religion ; but their 
most holy churches were profaned ; their priests and 
bishops were insulted ; they were compelled to suffer 
the triumph of the pagans and the apostacy of their 
brethren ; many thousand children were marked by 
the knife of circumcision ; and many thousand captives 
were devoted to the service or the pleasures of their 
masters. After the loss of Asia, Antioch still main- 
tJiined her primitive allegiance to Christ and Cwsar; 
but the solitary province was separated from all Roman 
aid, and surrounded on all sides by the Mahometan 
powers. The despair of Philaretus the governor pre¬ 
pared the sacrifice of his religion and loyalty, had not 
his guilt been prevented by his son, who hastened to 
the Nicene palace, and offered to deliver this valuable 
prize into the hands of Soliman. The ambitious sultan 
mounted on horseback, and in twelve nights (for he re¬ 
posed in the day) performed a march of six hundred 
miles. Antioch was oppressed by the speed and secrecy 
of his enterprise; and the dependent cities, as far as 
J^aodicea and the confines of Aleppo, obeyed the example 
of the metropolis. From Laouicea to the Thracian 
Bosphorus, or arm of St. George, the conquests and 
reign of Soliman extended thirty days' journey in 
length, and in breadth about ten or fifteen, between the 
rocks of Lycia and the Black Sea. The Turkish ignor¬ 
ance of navigation protected, for a while, the inglorious 
safety of the emperor; but no sooner had a fleet of 
two hundred ships been constructed by the hands of the 
captive Greeks, than Alexius trembled behind the walls 
of his capital. His plaintive epistles were dispersed over 
Europe, to excite the compassion of the Latina, and to 
paint the danger, the weakness, and the riches, of the 
city of Constantine.^ 

M In bis epistle to the count of Flanders, Alexius seems to fall 
too low beneath his character and dignity; yet it is approved 
by Ducange (Not. ad Alexiad. p. 335. &c.) and paraphrased 
by the abbot Guibert, a contemporary historian. The Greek 
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But the most interesting conquest of the Seljukian 
Turks was that of Jerusalem^^ which soon became the 
theatre of nations. In their capitulation with Omar, 
the inhabitants had stipulated tne assurance of their 
religion and property; but the articles were inter¬ 
preted by a master against whom it was dangerous to 
dispute; and in the four hundred years of the reign 
of the caliphs, the political climate of Jerusalem was 
exposed to the vicissitudes of storms and sunshine. 
By the increase of proselytes and population, the 
Afahometans might excuse their usurpation of three- 
fourths of the city; but a peculiar quarter was 
reserved for the patriarch with his clergy and people; 
a tribute of two pieces of gold was the price of 
protection; and the sepulchre of Christ, with the 
church of the Resurrection, was still left in the hands 
of his votaries. Of these votaries, the most numerous 
and respectable portion were strangers to Jerusalem ; 
the pilgrimages to the Holy Land had been stimulated, 
rather than suppressed, by the conquest of the Arabs ; 
and the enthusiasm which had always prompted these 
perilous journeys was nourished by the congenial 
passions of grief and indignation. A crowd of pilgrims 
from the l^t and West continued to visit the holy 
sepulchre and the adjacent sanctuaries, more especially 
at the festival at Easter; and the Greeks and Latins, 
the Nestorians and Jacobites, the Copts and Abyssinians, 
the Armenians and Georgians, maintained the chapels, 
the clergy, and the poor of their respective com¬ 
munions. The harmony of prayer in so many various 

text no longer exists; and each translator and scribe might say 
with Guibert (p. 475), verbis veslita meis, a privilege of most 
indefinite latitude. 

» Oiir best fund for the history of Jerusalem from Heraclius 
to the crusades is contained in two large and original passages 
of William, archbishop of Tyre ( 1 . i. c, i-io, 1 . xviii. c. 5, 6), 
the principal author of the Gesta Dei per Francos. M. dc 
Guignes has composed a verv learned M^moire sur le ^m- 
merce des Franpois dans le Levant avant les Croisades, &c. 
(M^m. de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions^ tom. xxxvii. pp» 
467-500). 
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tongues^ the worship of so many nations in the common 
temple of their religion, might have afforded a 
spectacle of edification and peace ; but the zeal of the 
Christian sects was embittered by hatred and revenge ; 
and in the kingdom of a suffering Messiah, who had 
pardoned his enemies, they aspired to command and 
persecute their spiritual brethren. The pre-eminence 
was asserted by the spirit and numbers of the Franks; 
and the greatness of Charlemagne protected both the 
Latin pilgrims, and the Catholics of the East. The 
poverty of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jerusalem was 
relieved by the alms of that pious emperor; and many 
monasteries of Palestine were founded or restored by 
his liberal devotion. Harun Alrashid, the greatest of 
the Abbassides, esteemed in his Christian brother a 
similar supremacy of genius and power; their friend¬ 
ship was cemented by a frequent intercourse of gifts 
and embassies; and the caliph, without resigning the 
substantial dominion, presented the emperor with the 
keys of the holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of 
Jerusalem. In the decline of the Carlovingian mon¬ 
archy, the republic of Amalphi promoted the interest 
of trade and religion in the East Her vessels trans¬ 
ported the Latin pilgrims to the coasts of Egypt and 
Palestine, and deserved, by their usual imports, the 
favour and alliance of the Fatimite caliphs: ^ an 
annual fair was instituted on mount Calvary; and the 
Italian merchants founded the convent and hospital of 
St John of Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic and 
military order, which has since reigned in the isles of 
Rhodes and of Malta. Had the Christian pilgrims 
been content to revere the tomb of a prophet, the 
disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, would have 
imitated, their piety; but these rigid Unitariam were 

M The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphitanis viris amicii 
et utilium introductoribus (Gesta Dei, p. 934). The trade of 
Venice to Egypt and Palestine cannot produce so old a title, 
unless we adopt the laughable translation of a Frenchman who 
mistook the two factions of the circus (Veneti et Prasini) for 
the Venetians and Parisians. 
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scandalised by a worship which represents the birth, 
death, and resurrection, of a God ; the Catholic images 
were branded with the name of idols; and the Moslems 
smiled with indignation^ at the miraculous dame, 
which was kindl^ on the eve of Easter in the holy 
sepulchre. This pious fraud, first devised in the 
ninth century,*® was devoutly cherished by the Latin 
crusaders, and is annually repeated by the clergy of 
the Greek, Armenian, and Coptic sects, who impose on 
the credulous spectators*® for their own benefit and 
that of their tyrants. In every age, a principle of 
toleration has been fortified by a sense of interest; 
and the revenue of the prince and his emir was 
increased each year by>the expense and tribute of so 
many thousand strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptre from 
the Abbassides to the Fatimites was a benefit, rather 
than an injury, to the Holy Land. A sovereign re¬ 
sident in lEgypt was more sensible of the importance 
of Christian trade; and the emirs of Palestine were 
less remote from the justice and power of the throne. 
But the third of these Fatimite caliphs was the famous 
Hakein, a frantic youth, who was delivered by his 
impiety and despotism from the fear either of God 
or man ; and whose reign was a wild mixture of vice 
and folly. Regardless of the most ancient customs 
of Egypt, he imposed on the women an absolute 

^ An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apud Asscman. Bibliot. 
Orient, torn. i. p. 628, tom. iv. p. 368) attests the unbelief of 
the caliph and the historian; yet Cantacuzene presumes to 
appeal to the Mahometans themselves for the truth of this per¬ 
petual miracle. 

3 ® William of Malmsbury ( 1 . iv. c. ii. p. 209) quotes^tbe 
Itinerary of the monk Bernard, an eye-witness, who visited 
Jerusalem A.D. 870. The miracle is confirmed by another 
pilgrim some years older ; and Mosheim ascribes the invention 
to the Franks soon after the decease of Charlemagne. 

3 ® The Orientals themselves confess the fraud, and plead 
necessity and edification (M^oires du Chevalier dArvieux, 
tom. ii. p. 140; Joseph Abudacni, Hist. Copt. c. ao); but I 
will not attemjrt, with Mosheim, tp explain the mode. Our 
travellers have failed with the blo^ of St. Januarius at Naples. 
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confinement; the restraint excited the clamours of 
both sexes ; their clamours provoked his fury; a part 
of *01d Cairo was delivered to the flames; and the 
guards and citizens were engaged many days in a 
bloody conflict. At first the caliph declared himself 
a zealous Musulman, the founder or benefactor of 
mos(|ues and colleges : twelve hundred and ninety 
copies of the Koran were transcribed at his expense 
in letters of gold ; and his edict extirpated the vine¬ 
yards of the Upper Egypt. But his vanity was soon 
flattered by the hope of introducing a new religion ; 
he aspired above the fame of a prophet, and styled 
himself the visible image of the Most High God, who, 
after nine apparitions on earth, was at length manifest 
in his royal person. At the name of Hakem, the 
lord of the living and the dead, every knee was bent 
in religious adoration : bis mysteries were performed 
on a mountain near Cairo; sixteen thousand converts 
had signed his profession of faith ; and at the present 
hour, a free and warlike people, the Druses of mount 
Libanas, are persuaded of tne life and divinity of a 
madman and tyrant.^ In his divine character, Hakem 
hated the Jews and Christians, as the servants of his 
rivals; while some remains of prejudice or prudence 
still pleaded in &vour of the law of Mahomet. Both 
in E^ypt and Palestine, his cruel and wanton per¬ 
secution made some martyrs and many apostates : the 
common rights and special privileges of the sectaries 
were equally disregarded; and a general interdict 
was laid on the devotion of strangers and natives, llie 
temple of the Christian world, the church of the 
Resurrection, was demolished to its foundations; the 

^fThe religion of the Druses is concealed by their ignorance 
and hypocrisy. Their secret doctrines are confined to the elect 
who profess a contemplative life; and the vulgar Druses, the 
most indifferent of men, occasionally conform to the worship 
of the Mahometans and Christians of their neighbourhood. 
The little that is, or deserves to be, known may be seen in the 
industrious Niebuhr (Voyages, tom. ii. pp. ^4-357) and the 
second volume of the recent and instructive Travels of M. de 
Volney. 
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luminous prodi^ of Easter was interrupted^ and 
much profane labour was exhausted to destroy the 
cave in the rock, which properly constitutes the holy 
sepulchre. At the report of this sacrile^e^ the nations 
of Europe were astonished and afflicted ; but, instead 
of arming in the defence of the Holy Land, they con¬ 
tented themselves with burning or banishing the Jews, 
as the secret advisers of the impious barbarian. Yet 
the calamities of Jerusalem were in some measure 
alleviated by the inconstancy or repentance of Hakem 
himself; and the royal mandate was sealed for the 
restitution of the churches, when the tyrant was 
assassinated by the emissaries of his sister, llie suc¬ 
ceeding caliphs resumed the maxims of religion and 
policy; a free toleration was again granted ; with the 
pious aid of the emperor of Constantinople, the holy 
sepulchre arose from its ruins; and, after a shoii; 
abstinence, the pilgrims returned with an increase 
of appetite to the spiritual feast In the sea-voyage 
of Palestine, the dangers were frequent and the oppor¬ 
tunities rare: but the conversion of Hungary opened 
a safe communication between Germany and Greece. 
The charity of St Stephen, the apostle of his king¬ 
dom, relieved and conducted his itinerant brethren ; 
and from Belgrade to Antioch they traversed fifteen 
hundred miles of a Christian empire. Among the 
Franks, the zeal of pilgrimage prevailed beyond the 
example of former times; and the roads were covered 
with multitudes of either sex and of every rank, who 
professed their contempt of life, so soon as they should 
Lave kissed the tomb of their Redeemer. Princes and 
prelates abandoned the care of their dominions ; and 
the numbers of these pious caravans were a prelude 
to the armies which marched in the ensuing age under 
the banner of the cross. About thirty years before 
the first crusade, the archbishop of Mentz, with the 
bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ratisbon, undertook 
this laborious journey from the Rhine to the Jordan ; 
and the multitude of their followers amounted to 
seven thousand persons, ^t Constantinople, they 
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were hospitably entertained by the emperor; but 
the ostentation of their wealth provoked the assault 
the wild Arabs; they drew their swords with 
scrupulous reluctance, and sustained a siege in the 
village of Capernaum, till they were rescued by 
the venal protection of the Fatimite emir. After 
visiting the holy places, they embarked for Italy, but 
only a remnant of two thousand arrived in safety 
in their native land. Ingulpbus, a secretary of 
William the Conqueror, was a companion of this 
pilgrimage ; he ob^rves that they sallied from Nor¬ 
mandy, thirty stout and well-appointed horsemen; 
but that they repassed the Alps, twenty miserable 
palmers, with the staff in the hand, and the wallet 
at their back.^^ 

After the defeat of the Romans, the tranquillity of 
the Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the Turks. One 
of the lieutenants of Malek Shah, Atsiz the Carizmian, 
marched into Syria at the head of a powerful army, 
and reduced Damascus by famine and the sword. 
Hems, and the other cities of the province, acknow- 
lodged the caliph of Bagdad and the sultan of Persia; 
and the victorious emir advanced without resistance to 
the banks of the Nile; the Fatimite was preparing to fly 
into the heart of Africa ; but the negroes of his guard 
and the inhabitants of Cairo made a desperate sally, 
and repulsed the Turk from the confines of £g)q)t 
In his retreat, he indulged the licence of slaughter 
and rapine; the judge and notaries of Jerusalem 
were invited to his camp; and their execution was 
followed by the massacre of three thousand citizens. 
Tlie cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon punished 
by the sultan Toucush, the brother of Malek Shah, 
who, with a. higher title and more formidable powers, 
asserted the dominion of Syria and Palestine. The 
house of Seljuk reigned about twenty years in 

« Baronius (a.d. 1064, No. 43*56) has transcribed the 
greater part of the original narratives of Ingulpbus, Marianus. 
and Lainbertus. 
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Jerusalem but the hereditary command of the holy 
city and territory was entrusted or abandoned to the 
emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose 
children, after their expulsion from Palestine, formed 
two dynasties on the borders of Armenia and Assyria. 
ITie Oriental Christians and the I^tin pilgrims de¬ 
plored a revolution, which, instead of the regular 
government and old alliance of the caliphs, imposed 
on their necks the iron yoke of the strangers of the 
north.** In bis court and camp the great sultan had 
adopted in some degree the arts and manners of 
Persia ; but the body of the Turkish nation, and more 
especially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the fierce¬ 
ness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem, the 
western countries of Asia were a scene of foreign and 
domestic hostility ; and the shepherds of Palestine, 
who held a precarious sway on a doubtful frontier, 
had neither leisure nor capacity to await the slow 
profits of commercial and religious freedom. The 
pilgrims, who, through innumerable perils, had reached 
the gates of Jerusalem, were the victims of private 
rapine or public oppression, and often sunk under the 
pressure of famine and disease, before they were per¬ 
mitted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of native 
barbarism, or recent zeal, prompted the Turkmans to 
insult the clergy of every sect; the patriarch was 
dragged by the hair along the pavement and cast into 
a dungeon, to extort a ransom from the sympathy of 

^ From the expedition of Isar Atsiz (a.h. 469, a.d. 1076) 
to the expulsion of the Ortokides (a.d. 1096). Vet William of 
Tyre ( 1 . i. c. 6, p. 633) asserts that Jerusalem was thirty-eight 
years in the hands of the Turks; and an Arabic chronicle, 
quoted by Pagi (tom. iv. p. 20a), supposes that the city was 
reduced by a Carizmian general to the obedience of the caliph 
of Bagdad, A.H. 463. A.D. 1070. These early dates are not 
very compatible with the general history of Asia; and I am 
sure that, as late as A.D. 1064, the regnum Babylonicum (of 
Cairo) still prevailed in Palestine (Baronius, a.d. 1064, No. 56). 

^ Willerm. Tyr. L i. c. 8, p. 6^, who strives hard to magnify 
the Christian grievances. Ihe Turks exacted an aureus from 
each pilgrim I The caphar of the Franks is now fourteen 
dollars; and Europe does not complain of this voluntary tax. 
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his flock ; and the divine worship in the church of the 
Resurrection was often disturbed by the savage rude¬ 
ness of its masters. The pathetic tale excited the 
millions of the West to march under the standard of 
the Cross to the relief of the Holy Land ; and yet how 
triflin^r is the sum of these accumulated evils, if com¬ 
pared with the single act of the sacrilege of Hakem, 
which had been so patiently endured by the Latin 
Christians ! A slighter provocation inflamed the more 
irascible temper of their descendants: a new spirit had 
arisen of religious chivalry and papal dominion ; a 
nerve was touched of exquisite feeling ; and the sensa¬ 
tion vibrated to the heart of Europe. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

ORIGIN AND NUMBERS OF THE FIRST CRUSADE-CHAR¬ 

ACTERS OF THE LATIN PRINCES—THEIR MARCH TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE—POLICY OP THE GREEK EMPEROR 
ALEXIUS—CONQUEST OF NICB^ ANTIOCH, AND JERU¬ 
SALEM, BY THE FRANKS-DELIVERANCB OP THE 

HOLY SEPULCHRE—GODFREY OP BOUILLON, FIRST 
KING OP JERUSALEM—INSTITUTIONS OP THE FRENCH 
OR LATIN KINGDOM 

About twenty years after the conquest of Jerusalem 
by the Turks, the holy sepulchre was visited by an 
hermit of the name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in 
the province of Picardy^ in France. His resentment 
and sympathy were excited by his own injuries and the 
oppression of the Christian name; he mingled his 
tears with those of the patriarch, and earnestly in¬ 
quired if no hopes of relief could be entertained from 
tne Greek emperors of the East. The patriarch ex¬ 
posed the vices and weakness of the successors of Con¬ 
stantine. I will rouse,’' exclaimed the hermit, “the 
martial nations of Europe in your cause and Europe 
was obedient to the call of the hermit The astonished 
patriarch dismissed him with epistles of credit and 
complaint; and no sooner did he land at Bari than 
Peter hastened to kiss the feet of the Roman Pontiff. 
His stature was small, his appearance was contemp¬ 
tible ; but his eye was keen and lively; and he pos- 

1 Whimsical enough is the origin of the name of Picards, and 
from thence of Picardie, which does not date earlier than A.D. 
1200. It was an academical joke, an epithet first applied to 
the quarrelsome humour of those students, in the university ot 
Paris, who came from the frontier of France and Flanders 
(Valesii Notitia Galliarum, p. 447; Longuerue, Description de 
la France, p. 54). 
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sessed that vehemence of speech which seldom fails to 
impart the persuasion of the soul. He was born of a 
^ntleman*s family (for we must now adopt a modem 
iaiom)^ and his military service was under the neigh¬ 
bouring counts of Boulogne, the heroes of the first 
crusade. But he soon relinquished the sword and the 
world ; and, if it be true that his wife, however noble, 
was aged and ugly, he might withdraw, with the less 
reluctance, from her bed to a convent, and at length 
to an hermitage. In this austere solitude, his body 
was emaciated, his fancy was inflamed ; whatever he 
wished, he believed ; whatever he believed, he saw in 
dreams and revelations. From Jerusalem the pilgrim 
returned an accomplished fanatic; but, as he excelled 
in thie popular madness of the times, Pope Urban the 
Second received him as a prophet, applauded his 
glorious design, promised to support it in a ^neral 
council, and encouraged him to proclaim the deliver¬ 
ance of the Holy Land. Invigorated by the approba¬ 
tion of the Pontiff, this zealous missionary traversed, 
with speed and success, the provinces of Italy and 
France. His diet was abstemious, his prayers long 
and fervent, and the alms which he received with one 
hand, he distributed with the other; his head was 
bare, his feet naked, his meagre body was wrapt in 
a coarse garment; he bore and displayed a weighty 
crucifix ; and the ass on which he rode was sanctified 
in the public eye by the aervice of the man of God. 
He preached to innumerable crowds in the churches, 
the streets, and the high-ways : the hermit entered 
with equal confidence the palace and the cottage; and 
the people, for all was people, were impetuously moved 
by bis call to repentance and arms. When he painted 
the sufferings or the natives and pilgrims of Palestine, 
every heart was melted to compassion; every breast 
glowed w'ith indignation, when he challenged the 
warriors of the age to defend their brethren and rescue 
their Saviour : his ignorance of art and language was 
compensated by sighs, and tears, and ejaculations; 
and Peter supplied the deficiency of reason by loud 
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and frequent appeals to Christ and his mother^ to the 
saints and angels of paradise, with whom he had per¬ 
sonally conversed. The most perfect orator of Athens 
might have envied the success of his eloquence : the 
rustic enthusiast inspired the passions which he felt, 
and Christendom expected with impatience the counsels 
and decrees of the supreme Pontiff. 

The magnanimous spirit of Gregory the Seventh had 
already embraced the design of arming Europe against 
Asia; the ardour of his zeal and ambition still breathes 
in his epistles. From either side of the Alps, fifty 
thousand Catholics had enlisted under the banner of 
St Peter; and his successor reveals his intention of 
marching at their head against the impious sectaries of 
Mahomet. But the glory or reproach of executing, 
thought not in person, this holy enterprise was re¬ 
served for Urban the Second, the most faithful of his 
disciples. He undertook the conquest of the East, 
whilst the larger portion of Rome was possessed and 
fortified by his rival, Guibert of Ravenna, who con¬ 
tended with Urban for the name and honours of the 
pontificate. He attempted to unite the powers of the 
West, at a time when the princes were separated from 
the church, and the people from their princes, by the 
excommunication which himself and his predecessors 
had thundered against the emperor and the king of 
France. Philip the First, of France, supported with 
patience the censures which he had provoked by his 
scandalous life and adulterous marriage. Henry the 
Fourth, of Germany, asserted the right of investitures, 
the prerogative of confirming his bishops by the delivery 
of tne ring and crosier. But the emperor’s party was 
crushed in Italy by the arms of the Normans and the 
Countess Mathilda; and the long quarrel had been 
recently envenomed by the revolt of his son Conrad, 
and the shame of his wife,’ who, in the synods of 

^ She is known by the different names of Praxes. Euprsecia. 
Eufrasia, and Adelais; and was the daughter of a Russian 
prince, and the widow of a Margrave of Brandenburg. Struv. 
Corpus Hist. Germanicae, p. 34a 
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Constance and Placentia, confessed the manifold pro¬ 
stitutions to which she had been exposed by an husband 
^gardless of her honour and his own. So popular was 
the cause of Urban, so weighty was his iniiuence, that 
the council which he summoned at Placentia was 
composed of two hundred bishops of Italy, France, 
Burgundy, Swabia, and Bavaria. Four thousand of 
the clergy, and thirty thousand of the laity, attended 
this important meeting; and, as the most spacious 
cathedral would have been inadequate to the multi¬ 
tude, the session of seven days was held in a plain 
adjacent to the city. 'ITie ambassadors of the Greek 
emperor, Alexius Comnenus, were introduced to plead 
the distress of their sovereign, and the danger of 
Constantinople, which was divided only by a narrow 
sea from the victorious Turks, the common enemy of 
the Christian name. In their suppliant address, they 
flattered the pride of the Latin princes; and, appealing 
at once to their policy and religion, exhorted them to 
repel the barbarians on the conhnes of Asia rather 
than to expect them in the heart of Europe. At the 
sad tale of the misery and perils of their Eastern 
brethren, the assembly burst into tears; the most 
eager champions declared their readiness to march ; 
and the Greek ambassadors were dismissed with the as¬ 
surance of a speedy and powerful succour. The relief 
of Constantinople was included in the larger and most 
distant project of the deliverance of Jerusalem ; but 
the pruaent Urban adjourned the final decision to a 
second s^nod, which he proposed to celebrate in some 
city of France in the autumn of the same year. The 
short delay would propagate the flame of enthusiasm; 
and his firmest hope was in a nation of soldiers,^ still 

* Guibert himself, a Frenchman, praises the piety and valour 
of the French nation, the author and example of the crusades: 

Gens nobilis, prudens, beUicosa, dapsilis, et nitida.-Quos 

enim Britones, Anglos^ Ligures. si bonis eos moribus videamus, 
non illico j^rancos homines appellemus? (p. 478). He owns, 
however, that the vivacity of the French degenerates into petu¬ 
lance among foreigners (p. 483), and vain loquaciousness 
(p. soa). 
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proud of the pre>emineDce of their naroe^ and am¬ 
bitious to emulate their hero Charlemagne, who, in the 
popular romance of Turpin,* had achieved the con¬ 
quest of the Holy Land. A latent motive of afFection 
or vanity might influence the choice of Urban. He 
was himself a native of France, a monk of Clugny, and 
the first of his countrymen who ascended the throne 
of St. Peter. The Pope had illustrated his family and 
province. Nor is there perhaps a more exquisite 
gratification than to revisit, in a conspicuous dignity, 
the humble and laborious scenes of our youth. 

It may occasion some surprise that the Roman 
pontiff should erect, in the heart of France, the 
tribunal from whence he hurled his anathemas against 
the king; but our surprise will vanish, so soon as we 
form a just estimate of a king of France of the eleventh 
century. Philip the First was the great-grandson of 
Hugh Capet, the founder of the present race, who, in 
the decline of Charlemagne’s posterity, added the regal 
title to his patrimonial estates of Paris and Orleans. 
In this narrow compass he was possessed of wealth and 
jurisdiction ; but, in the rest of France, Hugh and his 
first descendants were no more than the feudal lords of 
about sixty dukes and counts, of independent and 
hereditary power,^ who disdained the control of laws 
and legal assemblies, and whose disregard of their 
sovereign was revenged by the disobedience of their 
inferior vassals. At Clermont, in the territories of the 

* John Tilpinus, or Turpinus, was Archbishop of Rheims, 
A.D. 773, After the year 1000, this romance was composed in 
bis name by a monk of the borders of France and Sf»in ; and 
such was the idea of ecclesiastical merit that he describes him¬ 
self as a fighting and drinking priest I Yet the book of lies 
was pronounced authentic by Pope Calixtus II. (a.d. 112a), 
and IS respectfully quoted by the abbot Suger, in the great 
Chronicles of St. Denys (FatHric. Bibliot. Latin, medii i£vi,edit« 
Mansi, tom. iv. p. i 6 x). 

^ In the provinces to the south of the Loire, the first Capetians 
were scarcely allowed a feudal supremacy. On aU sides, 
Normandy, Bretagne, Aquitain, Burgundy, Lorraine, and 
Flanders contracted the name and limits of the proper France. 
See Hadrian Vales. Notitia Galliarum. 
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count of Auvergne,® the pope might brave with im¬ 
punity the resentment of l^ilip; and the council 
\^ich he convened in that city was not less numerous 
or respectable than the synod of Placentia. Besides 
his court and council of Roman cardinals, he was sup- 
ported by thirteen archbishops and two hundred and 
twenty-five bishops ; the number of mitred prelates 
was computed at four hundred ; and the fathers of the 
church were blessed by the saints, and enlightened by 
the doctors, of the age. From the adjacent kingdoms 
a martial train of lords and knights of power and re¬ 
nown attended the council, in high expectation of its 
resolves; and such was the ardour of zeal and curiosity 
that the city was filled, and many thousands, in the 
month of November, erected their tents or huts in the 
open field. A session of eight days produced some 
useful or edifying canons for the reformation of 
manners ; a severe censure was pronounced against the 
licence of private war ; the Truce of God ^ was con¬ 
firmed, a suspension of hostilities during four days of 
the week ; women and priests were placed under the 
safeguard of the church; and a protection of three 
years was extended to husbandmen and merchants, 
the defenceless victims of military rapine. But a law, 
however venerable be the sanction, cannot suddenly 
transform the temper of the times ; and the benevolent 
efforts of Urban deserve the less praise, since he 
laboured to appease some domestic quarrels that he 
might spread the dames of war from the Atlantic 
to the Euphrates. From the synod of Placentia the 
rumour of his great design had gone forth among the 
nations; the clergy, on their return, had preached 

• These counts, a younger branch of the dukes of Aquitain. 
were at length despoiled of the greatest part of their country by 
Philip Augustus. The bishops of Clermont gradually became 
princes of the city. Melanges, tirCs d’une grande Bibliothequc, 
tom. xxxvi. p. 288, &c. 

f The Truce of God (Treva, or Treuga Dei) was first invented 
in Aquitain. a.d. 1032; blamed by some bishops as an occasion 
of perjury, and rejected by the Normans as contrary to their 
privileges (Ducange. Gloss. Latin, tom. vi. pp. 682-685). 
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in every diocese the merit and glory of the deliverance 
of the Holy Land ; and, when the pope ascended a 
lofty scaffold in the market-place of Clermont, his 
eloquence was addressed to a well-prepared and im¬ 
patient audience. His topics were oovious, his exhor¬ 
tation was vehement, his success inevitable. The 
orator was interrupted by the shout of thousands, who 
with one voice, and in their rustic idiom, exclaimed 
aloud, God wills it, God wills it! ® It is indeed 
the will of God,” replied the pope; ‘^aud let this 
memorable word, the inspiration surely of the Holy 
Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to 
animate the devotion and courage of the champions of 
Christ. His cross is the symbol of your salvation; 
wear it, a red, a bloody cross, as an external mark on 
your breasts or shoulders, as a pledge of your sacred 
and irrevocable engagement.” The proposal was joy¬ 
fully accepted; great numbers both of the clergy 
and laity impressed on their garments the sign of the 
cross,^ and solicited the pope to march at their head. 
This dangerous honour was declined by the more 
prudent successor of Gregory, who alleged the schism 
of the church, and the duties of his pastoral office, 
recommending to the faithful, who were disqualified 
by sex or profession, by age or infirmity, to aid, with 
their prayers and alms, the personal service of their 

8 Deus vult, Deus vult! was the pure acclamation of the 
clergy who understood Latin (Robert. Mon. 1 . i, p. 32). By the 
illiterate laity, whospoke iht Provincial ox Limousin idiom, it was 
corrupted to Deus lovolt, or Diex el volt. SeeChron. Casinense, 
1 . iv. c. XI, p. 497, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iv., and 
Ducange (Dissertat. xi. p. 207 sur Joinville, and Gloss. Lat. 
tom. ii. p. 690), who, in his preface, produces a very difficult 
specimen of the dialect of Rovergue, a.d. 1100, very near, 
both in time and place, to the council of Clermont (pp. 15, 16). 

8 Most commonly on their shoulders, in gold, or silk, or 
cloth, sewed on their gmments. In the first crusade, all were 
red; in the third, the French alone preserved that colour, while 
CTeen crosses were adopted by the Flemings, and white by the 
English (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 651). Yet in England the red 
ever appe^ the favourite, and, as it were, the national, colour 
of our military ensigns and uniforms. 
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robust brethren. The name and powers of his legate 
he devolved on Adhemar^ bishop of Puy, the first who 
hmd received the cross at his hands. ITie foremost of 
the temporal chiefs was Raymond, count of Toulouse, 
whose ambassadors in the council excused the absence, 
and pledged the honour, of their master. After the 
confession and absolution of their sins, the champions 
of the cross were dismissed with a superfluous admoni¬ 
tion to invite their countrymen and friends; and 
their departure for the Holy I.#and was fixed to the 
festival of the Assumption, the fifteenth of August, of 
the ensuing year. 

So familiar, and as it were so natural, to man is the 
practice of violence that our indulgence allows the 
slightest provocation, the most disputable right, as a 
sufficient ground of national hostility. But the name 
and nature of an holy war demands a more rigorous 
scrutiny ; nor can we hastily believe that the servants 
of the Prince of Peace would unsheath the sword of 
destruction, unless the motives were pure, the quarrel 
legitimate, and the necessity inevitaole. The policy 
of an action may be determined from the tardy lessons 
of experience; but, before we act, our conscience 
should be satisfied of the justice and propriety of our 
enterprise. In the age of the crusades, the Christians, 
both of the East and West, were persuaded of their 
lawfulness and merit; their arguments are clouded by 
the perpetual abuse of scripture and rhetoric; but 
they seem to insist on the right of natural and religious 
defence, their peculiar title to the Holy I.And, and the 
impiety of their Pagan and Mahometan foes.^^ 1. The 
rignt of a just defence may fairly include our civil and 
spiritual allies : it depends on the existence of danger; 
and that danger must be estimated by the twofold 

w If the reader will turn to the first scene of the First Part of 
Henry IV., he will see in the text of Shakespeare the natural 
feelings of enthusiasm; and in the notes of Dr. Johnson th^ 
workings of a bigoted though vigorous mind, greedy of every 
pretence to hate and persecute those who dissent from his 
creed. 
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consideration of the malice and the power of our 
enemies. A pernicious tenet has been imputed to the 
Mahometans, the duty of extirpating all otner relig^ions 
by the sword. This charge of ignorance and bigotry 
is refuted by the Koran, by the history of the Musui- 
man conquerors, and by their ^blic and legal tolera¬ 
tion of the Christian worship. But it cannot be denied 
that the Oriental churches are depressed under their 
iron yoke ; that, in peace and war, they assert a divine 
and indefeasible claim of universal empire ; and that, 
in their orthodox creed, the unbelieving nations are 
continually threatened with the loss of religion or 
liberty. In the eleventh century, the victorious arms 
of the Turks presented a real and urgent apprehension 
of these losses. They had subdued, in less than thirty 
years, the kingdoms of Asia, as far as Jerusalem and 
the Hellespont; and the Greek empire tottered on the 
verge of destruction. Besides an honest sympathy 
for their brethren, the Latins had a right and interest 
in the support of Constantinople, the most important 
barrier of tbe West; and the privilege of defence 
must reach to prevent, as well as to repel, an impending 
assault. But this salutary purpose might have been 
accomplished by a moderate succour; and our calmer 
reason must disclaim the innumerable hosts and 
remote operations which overwhelmed Asia and 
depopulated F^urope. II. Palestine could add nothing 
to the strength or safety of the Latins; and fanaticism 
alone could pretend to justify the conquest o£ that 
distant and narrow province. The Christians affirmed 
that their inalienable title to the promised land had 
been sealed by the blood of their divine Saviour: it 
was their right and duty to rescue their inheritance 
from the unjust possessors, who profaned his sepulchre 
and oppressed the pilgrimage of his disciples. Vainly 
would it be alleged that the pre-eminence of Jerusalem 
and the sanctity of Palestine have been abolished with 
the Mosaic law; that the God of the Christians is not 
a local deity; and that the recovery of Bethlehem or 
Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, will not atone for the 
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violation of the moral precepts of the gospel. Such 
arguments glance aside from the leaden shield of 
superstition; and the religious mind will not easily 
relinquish its hold on the sacred ground of mystery 
and miracle. III. But the holy wars which have been 
waged in every climate of the globe, from Egypt to 
Livonia, and from Peru to Hindustan, require the 
support of some more general and flexible tenet. It 
has been often supposed, and sometimes affirmed, that 
a difference of religion is a worthy cause of hostility ; 
that obstinate unbelievers may be slain or subdued by 
the champions of the cross ; and that grace is the sole 
fountain of dominion as well as of mercy. Above four 
hundred years before the first crusade, the eastern and 
western provinces of the Roman empire had been 
acquired about the same time, and in the same manner, 
by the barbarians of Germany and Arabia. Time and 
treaties had legitimated the conquests of the Christian 
Franks : but, in the eyes of their subjects and neigh¬ 
bours, the Mahometan princes were still tyrants and 
usurpers, who, by the arms of war or rebellion, might 
be lawfully driven from their unlawful possession. 

As the manners of the Christians were relaxed, their 
discipline of penance was enforced ; and, with the 
multiplication of sins, the remedies were multiplied. 
In the primitive church, a voluntary and open con¬ 
fession prepared the work of atonement. In the middle 
ages, the bishops and priests interrogated the criminal; 
compelled him to account for his thoughts, words, 
and actions; and prescribed the terms of his recon¬ 
ciliation with God. But, as this discretionary power 
might alternately be abused by indulgence and 
tyranny, a rule of discipline was framed, to inform 
and regulate the spiritual judges, lliis mode of 
legislation was invented by the Greeks ; their peniien^ 
ti^ were translated, or imitated, in the Latin church ; 
and, in the time of Charlemagne, the clergy of every 
diocese were provided with a code, which they pru¬ 
dently concealed from the knowledge of the vulgar. 
In this dangerous estimate of crimes and punishments, 
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each case was supposed, each difference was remarked, 
by the experience or penetration of the monks ; some 
sins arc enumerated which innocence could not have 
suspected, and others which reason cannot believe; 
and the more ordinary offences of fornication and 
adultery, of perjury and sacrilege, of rapine and 
murder, were expiated by a penance which, according 
to the various circumstances, was prolonged from 
forty days to seven years. During this term of morti¬ 
fication, the patient was healed, the criminal was 
absolved, by a salutary regimen of fasts and prayers; 
the disorder of his dress was expressive of his grief 
and remorse; and he humbly abstained from all the 
business and pleasure of social life. But the rigid 
execution of tnese laws would have depopulated the 
palace, the camp, and the city; the barbarians of the 
West believed and trembled; but nature often re¬ 
belled against principle ; and the magistrate laboured 
without effect to enforce the jurisdiction of the priest. 
A literal accomplishment of penance was indeed im¬ 
practicable : the guilt of adultery was multiplied by 
daily repetition ; that of homicide might involve the 
massacre of a whole people; each act was separately 
numbered ; and, in those times of anarchy and vice, 
a modest sinner might easily incur a debt of three 
hundred years. His insolvency was relieved by a 
commutation, or indulgence: a year of penance was 
appreciated at twenty-six solidi “ of silver, about four 
poutids sterling, for the rich ; at three solidi, or nine 
shillings, for the indigent: and these alms were soon 
appropriated to the use of the church, which derived, 
from the redemption of sins, an inexhaustible source 
of opulence and dominion. A debt of three hundred 
years, or twelve hundred pounds, was enough to im¬ 
poverish a plentiful fortune; the scarcity of gold and 
silver was supplied by the alienation of land ; and the 

Till the xiith century, we may support the clear account 
of xii denarii, or pence, to the solidus, or shilling; and xx 
solidi to the pound weight of silver, about the pound sterling. 
Our money is diminished to a tbird« and the French to a fiftieth, 
of this primitive standard. 
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princely donations of Pepin and Cliarlemange are 
expressly given for the remSdy of their soul. It is 
aynaxim of the civil law. That, whosoever cannot pay 
with his purse must pay with his body ; and the 
practice of flagellation was adopted by the monks 
a cheap, though painful, equivalent. By a fantastic 
arithmetic, a year of penance was taxed at three thou¬ 
sand lashes; and such was the skill and patience of 
a famous hermit, St. Dominic of the Iron Cuirass,^’ 
that in six days he could discharge an entire 
century, by a whipping of three hundred thousand 
stripes. His example was followed by many penitents 
of Doth sexes; and, as a vicarious sacrifice was ac¬ 
cepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might expiate on his own 
back the sins of his benefactors.^^ These compensa¬ 
tions of the purse and the person introduced, in the 
eleventh century, a more honourable mode of satis¬ 
faction. 'fhe merit of military service against the 
Saracens of Africa and Spain had been allowed by the 
predecessors of Urban the Second In the council of 
Clermont, that Pope proclaimed a plenary indulgence 
to those who should enlist under the banner of the 
cross : the absolution of all their sins, and a full re¬ 
ceipt for all that might be due of canonical penance. 
The cold philosophy of modern times is incapable 
of feeling the impression that was made on a sinful 
and fanatic world. At the voice of their pastor, the 
robber, the incendiary, the homicide, arose by thou¬ 
sands to redeem their souls, by repeating on the 

Each century of lashes was sanctified with the recital of 
a psalm; and the whole psalter, with the accompaniment of 
15,000 stripes, was equivalent to five years. 

The Life and Achievements of St. Dominic Loricatus was 
composed by his friend and admirer, Peter Damianus. See 
Fleury, Hist. Eccl^. tom. xiii. pp. ^104; Baronius, A.D. 
1056, No. 7, who observes from Damianus. how fashionable, 
even among ladies of quality (sublimis generis), this expiation 
(purgatorii genus) was grown. 

At a quarter, or even half, a rial a lash, Sancho Pansa was 
a cheaper and possibly not a more dishonest workman. I 
remember, in P^re Labat (Voyages en Italie, tom. vti. pp. t6- 
09), a very lively picture of the dexttrify of one of these artists. 

VOL. VI. T 
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infidels the same deeds which they had exercised 
against their Christian brethren; and the terms 
of atonement were eagerly embraced by offenders 
of every rank and denomination. None were pure; 
none were exempt from the guilt and penalty of sin ; 
and those who were the least amenable to the iustice 
of God and the church were the best entitled to 
the temporal and eternal recompense of their pious 
courage. If they fell^ the spirit of the Latin clergy 
did not hesitate to adorn their tomb with the crown of 
martyrdom; and, should they survive, they could 
expect without impatience the delay and increase of 
their heavenly reward. They offered their blood to 
the Son of God, who had laid down his life for their 
salvation : they took up the cross, and entered with 
confidence into the way of the Lord. His providence 
would watch over their safety; perhaps his visible and 
miraculous power would smooth the difficulties of 
their holy enterprise. The cloud and pillar of Jehovah 
had marched before the Israelites into the promised 
land. Might not the Christians more reasonably 
hope that the rivers would open for their passage ; 
that the walls of the strongest cities would fall at the 
sound of their trumpets; and that the sun would be 
arrested in his mid-career, to allow them time for the 
destruction of the infidels ? 

Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched to the holy 
sepulchre, 1 will dare to affirm that all were prompted 
by the spirit of enthusiasm, the belief of merit, the 
hope of reward, and the assurance of divine aid. But 
I am equally persuaded that in many it was not the sole, 
that in some it was not the leading, principle of action. 
The tise and abuse of relinon are feeole to s^em, 
they are strong and irresistible to impel, the stream of 
national manners. Against the private wars of the 
barbarians, their bloody tournaments, licentious loves, 

IB Such at least was the belief of, the crusaders, and such is 
the uoiform style of the historians (Esprit des Croisades, tom. 
Hi. p. 477); but the prayers for t^ repose of their souls is in¬ 
consistent in orthodox theology wile the merits of martyrdom.. 
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tnd judicial dnels^ the popes and synods might in¬ 
effectually thunder. It is a more easy task to provoke 
th% metaphysical disputes of the Greeks, to drive into 
the cloister victims of anarchy or despotism, to sanctify 
the patience of slaves and cowards, or to assume the 
merit of the humanity and benevolence of modem 
Christians. War and exercise were the reigning 
passions of the Franks or Latins; they were enjoined, 
as a penance, to gratify those passions, to visit distant 
lands, and to draw their swords against the nations of 
the Elast. Their victory, or even their attempt, would 
immortalise the names of the intrepid heroes of the 
cross ; and the purest piety could not be insensible to 
the nrost splendid prospect of military glory. In the 
petty quarrels of Europe, they shed the blood of their 
friends and countrymen, for the acquisition perhaps of 
a castle or a village. They could march with alacrity 
against the distant and hostile nations who were de¬ 
voted to their arms : their fancy already grasped the 
golden sceptres of Asia ; and the conquest of Apulia 
and Sicify by the Normans might exalt to royalty the 
hopes of the most private adventurer. Christendom, 
in her rudest state, must have yielded to the climate 
and cultivation of the Mahometan countries ; and their 
natural and artificial wealth had been magnified by the 
tales of pilgrims and the gifts of an imperfect com> 
merce. The vulgar, both the great and small, were 
taught to believe every wonder, of lands flowing with 
milk and honey, of minhd and treasures, of gold and 
diamonds, of palaces of marble and jasper, and of 
odoriferous groves of cinnamon and frankincense. In 
this earthly paradise each warrior depended on his 
sword to carve a plenteous and honourable establish¬ 
ment, which he measured only bv the extent of his 
wishes.^* Their vassals and soldiers trusted their 

The same hopes were displayed in the letters of the ad¬ 
venturers, ad animandos qui in Francifl resederant. Hugh de 
Rei teste could boast that his share amounted to one abbey and 
ten castles, of the yearly value of 1500 marks, and that he should 
acquire an hundr^ castles by the conquest of Aleppo (Guibert, 
PP- SS 4 . SS 5 )- 
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fortunes to God and their master: the spoils of a 
Turkish emir might enrich the meanest follower of 
the camp ; and the flavour of the wines, the beauty of 
the Grecian women,were temptations more adapted 
to the nature, than to the profession, of the champions 
of the cross. The love of freedom was a powerful incite¬ 
ment to the multitudes who were oppressed by feudal 
or ecclesiastical tyranny. Under.this holy sign, the 
peasants and burghers, who were attached to the servi¬ 
tude of the glebe, might escape from a haughty lord, 
and transplant themselves and their families to a land of 
liberty. The monk might release himself from the disci¬ 
pline of his convent; the debtor might suspend the accu¬ 
mulation of usury and the pursuit of his creditors; and 
outlaws and malefactors of every cast might continue to 
brave the laws andelude thepunishmentof their crimes.'* 

'fhese motives were potent and numerous : when we 
have singly computed their weight on the mind of 
each individual, we must add the inflnite series, the 
multiplying powers of example and fashion. Hie first 
proselytes became the warmest and most effectual 
missionaries of the cross: among their friends and 
countrymen they preached the duty, the merit, and 
the recompense of their holy vow; and the most 
reluctant hearers were insensibly drawn within the 
whirlpool of persuasion and authority. The martial 
youths were fired by the reproach or suspicion of 
cowardice; the opportunity of visiting with an army 
the sepulchre of Christ was embraced by the old and 
infirm, by women and children, who consulted rather 
their zeal than their strength ; and those who in the 
evening had derided the folly of their companions were 
the most eager, the ensuing day, to tread in their foot- 

1'7 In bis genuine or fictitious letter to the Count of Flanders, 
Alexius mingles with the danger of the church, and the relics 
of saints, the auH et argenti amor, and pulcherrimarum foemi- 
narum voluptas (p. 476); as if, says the indignant Guibert, the 
Greek women were handsomer thim those of France. 

1® See the privileges of the Crucesignatit freedom from debt, 
usury, injury, secular justice, dec. The pope was their perpetual 
guardian (Chicange, tom. it. pp. 651, 65a). 
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steps. The ignorance, 'which magnified the hopes, 
diminished the perils, of the enterprise. Since the 
I'urhish conquest, the paths of pilgrimage were 
obliterated; the chiefs themselves had an imperfect 
notion of the length of the way and the state of their 
enemies; and such was the stupidity of the people 
that, at the sight of the first city or castle beyond the 
limits of their knowledge, they were ready to ask, 
whether that was not the Jerusalem, the term and 
object of their labours. Yet the more prudent of the 
crusaders, who w'ere not sure that they should be fed 
from heaven with a shower of quails or manna, pro¬ 
vided themselves with those precious metals which, in 
every country, are the representatives of every commo¬ 
dity. To defray, according to their rank, the expenses 
of the road, princes alienated their provinces, nobles 
their lands and castles, peasants their cattle and the in¬ 
struments of husbandry. The value of property was 
depreciated by the eager competition of multitudes; 
while the price of arms and horses was raised to an 
exorbitant height, by the wants and impatience of the 
buyers. Those who remained at home, with sense 
and money, were enriched by the epidemical disease: 
the sovereigns acquired at a cheap rate the domains of 
their vassals; and the eoclesiastical purchasers com¬ 
pleted the payment by the assurance of their prayers. 
The cross, which was commonly sewed on the garment, 
in cloth or silk, was inscribed by some zealots on their 
skin; an hot iron, or indelible liquor, was applied to 
perpetuate the mark; and a crafty monk, who showed 
the miraculous impression on his breast, was repaid 
with the popular veneration and the richest benefits of 
Palestine.*® 

w Guibert (p. 481) paints in lively colours this general emotion. 
He was one of the few contemporaries who had genius enough 
to feel the astonishing scenes that were passing before their 
eyes. Erat itaque videre miraculum caro omnes emere, atque 
vili vendere. &c. 

90 Some instances of these stigmata are given in the Esprit 
des Croisades (tom. Hi. p. 169, &c.), from authors whom I have 
not seen. 
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The fifteenth of August had been fixed in the council 
of Clermont for the departure of the pilgrims ; but 
the day was anticipated by the thoughtless and needy 
crowd of plebeians; and I shall briefly despatch the 
calamities which they inflicted and suffered^ before 1 
enter on the more serious and successful enterprise of 
the chiefs. Early in the springy from the confines of 
France and Lorraine^ about sixty thousand of the 
populace of both sexes flocked round the first mission¬ 
ary of the crusade, and pressed him with clamorous 
importunity to lead them to the holy sepulchre. The 
hermit, assuming the character, without the talents or 
authority, of a general, impelled or obeyed the forward 
impulse of his votaries along the banib of the Rhine 
and Danube. Their wants and numbers soon com¬ 
pelled them to separate, and his lieutenant, Walter 
the Pennyless, a valiant though needy soldier, con¬ 
ducted a vanguard of pilgrims, whose condition may 
be determined from the pr^ortion of eight horsemen 
to fifteen thousand foot The example and footstejps 
of Peter were closely pursued by another fanatic, the 
monk Godescal, whose sermons had swept away fifteen 
or twenty thousand peasants from the villages of 
Germany. Their rear again pressed by an herd 
of two hundred thousand^ the most stupid and savage 
refuse of the people, who mingled with their devotion 
a brutal licence of rapine, prostitution, and drunkenness. 
Some counts and gentlemen, at the head of three 
thousand horse, attended the motions of the multitude 
to partake in the spoil; but their genuine leaders (may 
we credit such foHy ?) were a goose and a goat, who 
were carried in the front, and to whom these worthy 
Christians ascribed an infusion of the divine Spirit 
Of these and of other bands of enthusiasts, the first 
and most easy warfare was against the Jews, the 
yiurderers of tne Son of God. In the trading cities of 
the Moselle and the Rhine, their colonies were numer¬ 
ous and rich ; and they enjoyed, under the protection 
of the emperor and the bishops, the free exercise of 
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their religion.®' At Verdun, Treves, Mentz, Spires, 
Worms, many thousands of that unhappy people were 
pillaged and massacred; nor had they felt a more 
bloody stroke since the persecution of Hadrian. A 
remnant was saved by the firmness of their bishops, 
who accepted a feigned and transient conversion ; but 
the more obstinate Jews opposed their fanaticism to 
the fanaticism of the Christians, barricadoed their 
houses, and, precipitating themselves, their families, 
and their wealth, into the rivers or the flames, disap^ 
pointed the malice, or at least the avarice, of their 
implacable foes. 

Between the frontiers of Austria and the seat of the 
Byzantine monarchy, the crusaders were compelled to 
traverse an interval of six hundred miles ; the wild and 
desolate countries of H ungary and Bulgaria. The soil is 
^uitful, and intersected witn rivers; but it was then 
covered with morasses and forests, which spread to a 
boundless extent, whenever man has ceased to exercise 
his dominion over the earth. Both nations had im¬ 
bibed the rudiments of Christianity; the Hungarians 
were ruled by their native princes.; the Bulgarians 
by a lieutenant of the Greek emperor; but on the 
slightest provocation, their ferocious nature was re¬ 
kindled, and ample provocation was afforded by the 
disorders of the first pilgrims. Agriculture must have 
been unskilful and languid among a people, whose 
cities were built of reeds and timber, which were 
deserted in the summer-season for the tents of hunters 

» Benjamin of Tudcla describes the state of his Jewish 
brethren from Cologne along the Rhine; they were rich, 
generous, learned, hospitable, and lived in the eager hope of 
the Messiah (Voyage, tom. I. pp. 243-245, par B^tier). In 
seventy years (he wrote about A.D. 1170) they had recovered 
from these massacres. 

^ These massacres and depredations on the Jews, which 
were renewed at each crusade, are coolly related. It is true 
that St. Bernard (epist. 363, tom. I p. 329) admonishes the 
Oriental Franks, non sunt persequendi judsei, non iunt tnici- 
dandl The contrary doctrine had been preyed by a rival 
monk. 
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and shepherds. A scanty supply of provisions was 
rudely demanded^ forcibly seized^ and greedily con¬ 
sumed ; and, on the first quarrel, the crusaders gave 
a loose to indignation and revenge. But their ignor¬ 
ance of the country, of war, and of discipline exposed 
them to every snare. The Greek prsefect of Bulgaria 
commanded a regular force ; at the trumpet of the 
Hungarian king, the eighth or the tenth of nis martial 
subjects bent their bows and mounted on horseback ; 
their policy was insidious, and their retaliation on 
these pious robbers was unrelenting and bloody.*® 
About a third of the naked fugitives, and the hermit 
Peter was of the number, escaped to the TTiracian 
mountains; and the emperor, who respected the 
pilgrimage and succour of the Latins, conducted them 
by secure and easy journeys to Constantinople, and 
advised them to wait the arrival of their brethren. 
For a while they remembered their faults and losses; 
but no sooner were they revived by the hospitable 
entertainment than their venom was again iufiamed ; 
they stung their benefactor, and neither gardens nor 
palaces nor churches were safe from their depreda¬ 
tions. For his own safety, Alexius allured them to 
pass over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; but 
theirJblind impetuosity soon urged them to desert the 
station which he had assigned, and to rush headlong 
against the Turks, who occupied the road of Jerusalem. 
The hermit, conscious of his shame, had withdrawn 
from the camp to Constantinople; and his lieutenant, 
Walter the Pennyless, who was worthy of a better 
command, attempted, without success, to introduce 
some order and prudence among the herd of savages. 

^ The old Hungarians, without excepting Turotzius, are ill 
informed of the first crusade, which tney involve in a single 
passage. Katona, like ourselves, can only quote the writers of 
France; but he compares with local science the ancient and 
modem geography. Ante portam Cyperon, is Sopron, or 
Poson; Meulevilla^ Zemlin ; Fluvius Afarae, Savus; Lintax, 
Leith; Mesebroch, or Marseburg, Guar, or Moson; Tollen- 
burgt Pragg (De Regibus Hungariae, tom. hi. pp. 19-53). 
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They separated in quest of prey, and themselves fell 
an easy prey to the arts of the Sultan. By a rumour 
tHkt their foremost companions were rioting in the 
spoils of his capital, Soliman tempted the main body 
to descend into the plain of Nice; they were over¬ 
whelmed by the Turhish arrows; and a pyramid of 
bones informed their companions of the place of their 
defeat Of the first crusaders, three hundred thou¬ 
sand had already perished, before a single city was 
rescued from the infidels, before their graver and 
more noble brethren had completed the preparations 
of their enterprise. 

None of the great sovereigns of Europe embarked 
their Arsons in the first crusade. The emperor Henry 
the Fourth was not di^osed to obey the summons of 
the pope ; Philip the First of France was occupied by 
his pleasures; William Rufus of England by a recent 
conquest; the kings of Spain were engaged in a 
domestic war against the Moors ; and the northern 
monarchs of Scotland, Denmark,^^ Sweden, and Poland, 
were yet strangers to the passions and interests of the 
South. The religious ardour was more strongly felt 
by the princes of the second order, who held an im¬ 
portant place in the feudal system, llieir situation 
will naturally cast, under four distinct heads, the 
review of their names and characters ; but 1 may 
escape some needless repetition by observing at once 
that courage and the exercise of arms are the common 
attribute of these Christian adventurers. I. The first 
rank both in war and council is justly due to Godfrey 
of Bouillon; and happy would it have been for the 
crusaders, if they had trusted themselves to the sole 
conduct of that accomplished hero, a worthy represen¬ 
tative of Charlema^e, from whom he was descended in 
the female line. His father was of the noble race of 

M The author of the Esprit des Croisades has doubted, and 
might have disbelieved, the crusade and tragic death of Prince 
Sueno. with 1500 or 15,000 Danes, who was cut off by Sultan 
Soliman in Cappadocia, but who still lives in the poem of Tasso 
(tom. iv. pp. Ill- 1x5). 
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the counts of Boulogne : Brabant^ the lower province 
of Lorraine,*® was the inheritance of his mother; and, 
by the emperor’s bounty, he was himself invested with 
that ducal title, which has been improperly transferred 
to his lordship of Bouillon in the Ardennes. In the 
service of Henry the Fourth he bore the great standard 
of the empire, and pierced with his lance the breast 
of Rodolph, the rebel king : Godfrey was the first who 
ascended the walls of Rome; and his sickness, his vow, 
perhaps his remoirse for bearing arms against the Pope, 
confirmed an early resolution of visiting the holy 
sepulchre, not as pilgrim, but a deliverer. His valour 
was matured by prudence and moderation; his piety, 
though blind, was sincere ; and, in the tumult of a camp, 
he practised the real and fictitious virtues of a convent. 
Superior to the private factious of the chiefs, he reserved 
his enmity for the enemies of Christ; and, though he 
gained a kingdom by the attempt, his pure and dis¬ 
interested zeal was acknowledged bv his rivala 
Godfrey of Bouillon was accompanied by his two 
brothers, by Eustace the elder, who bad succeeded to 
the county of Boulogne, and by the younger, Baldwin, 
a character of more ambiguous virtue. The Duke of 
Lorraine was alike celebrated on either side of the 
Rhine; from birth and education, he was equally 
conversant with the French and Teutonic languages: 
the barons of France, Germany, and Lorraine assembled 
their vassals; and the confederate force that marched 
under his banner was composed of fourscore thousand 
foot and about ten thousand horse. XL In the 
parliament that was held at Paris, in the king’s 
presence, about two months after the council of 
Clermont, Hugh, count of Vermandois, was the most 
conspicuous of the princes who assumed the cross. 
But the appellation of the Great was applied^ not so 

* The fragments of the kingdoms of Lotharingia, or Lor¬ 
raine, were Iwoken into the two duchies, of the Mo^le, and 
of the Meuse; the first has preserved its name, which in the 
latter has been changed into that of Brabant IVaies. Notit 
Gall. pp. 283-388). 
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much to his merit or possessions (though neither were 
contemptible), as to the royal birth of the brother 
d!r the king of France.^ Robert, duke of Normandy, 
was the eldest son of William the Conqueror; but 
on his father's death he was deprived of the kingdom 
of England, by his own indolence and the activity 
of his brother Rufus. The worth of Robert was de¬ 
graded by an excessive levity and easiness of temper; 
his cheerfulness seduced him to the indulgence of 
pleasure ; his profuse liberality impoverished the prince 
and people ; his indiscriminate clemency multiplied the 
number of offenders; and the amiable qualities of a 
private man became the essential defects of a sovereign* 
For the trifling sum of ten thousand marks he mort¬ 
gaged Normandy during his absence to the English 
usurper; but his engagement and behaviour in the 
holy war announced in Robert a reformation of 
manners, and restored him in some degree to the 
public e^em. Another Robert was count of Flanders, 
a royal province, which, in this centuij, gave three 
queens to the thrones of France, England, and 
Denmark. He was sumamed the Sword and Lance 
of the Christians; but in the exploits of a soldier he 
sometimes forgot the duties of a ^neral. Stephen, 
count of Chartres, of Blois, and of Troyes, was one 
of the richest princes of the age; and the number of 
his castles has been compared to the three hundred 
and sixty-flve days of the year. His mind was im¬ 
proved by literature; and, in the council of the chiefs, 
the eloquent Stephen was chosen to discharge the 

Anna Comnena supposes that Hugh [ 0 ^/ 9 os] was proud of 
his nobility, riches, and power (1. x. p. a88); the two last 
articles appear more equivocal; but an which, seven 

hundred years ago, was famous in the palace of Constantinople, 
attests the ancient dignity of the Capetian family of France. 

V Will* Gemeticensis, vii. c. 7, pp. 67a, 673, in Camden. 
Normanicis. He pawned the duchy for one hundredth part 
of the present yearly revenoe. Ten thousand marks may be 
equal to five hundred thousand Uvres, and Normandy annually 
yields fifty-seven millions to the king (Necker, Administration 
des Finances, tom. I p. 287). 
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office of their president. These four were the principal 
leaders of the French^ the Normans^ and the pilgrims 
of the British isles; but the list of the barons^ who 
were possessed of three or four towns^ would exceed^ 
says a contemporary^ the catalogue of the Trojan war. 
HI. In the south of France^ the command was 
assumed by Adhemar, bishop of Puy^ the Pope’s 
legate^ and by Raymond, count of St. Giles and 
Toulouse, who added the prouder titles of duke of 
Narbonne and marquis of Provence. The former was 
a respectable prelate, alike qualified for this world and 
the next. The latter was a veteran warrior, who had 
fought against the Saracens of Spain, and who con¬ 
secrated his declining age, not only to the deliverance, 
hut to the perpetual service, of the holy sepulchre. 
His experience and riches gave him a strong ascendant 
in the Christian camp, whose distress he was often 
able, and sometimes willing, to relieve. But it was 
easier for him to extort the praise of the infidels than 
to preserve the love of his subjects and associates. 
His eminent qualities were clouded by a temper, 
haughty, envious, and obstinate; and, though he 
resigned an ample patrimony for the cause of God, 
his piety, in the public opinion, was not exempt from 
avarice and ambition.*^ A mercantile rather than 
a martial spirit prevailed among his provincials, a 
common name, which included the natives of Auvergne 
and Languedoc,^ the vassals of the kingdom of 
Burgundy and Arles. From the adjacent frontier 
of Spain he drew a band of hardy adventurers; as 
he marched through Lombardy, a crowd of Italians 

* It is singular enough that Raymond of St Giles, a second 
character in the genuine history of the crusades, should shine 
as the first of heroes in the writings of the Greeks (Anna Comnen. 
Alexiad. L x. xi.), and the Arabians (Longueruana, p. 129). 

^ The town of his birth, or first appanage, was consecrated 
to St. iEgidius, whose name, as early as the first crusade, was 
corrupted by the French into St. Gill^, or St Giles. It is situ* 
ate in the Lower Languedoc, between Nismes and the Rhone, 
and still boasts a collegiate church of the foundation of Raymond 
(Melanges tir^ d'une grande Biblipth^ue, tom. xxxvii. p. 51). 
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flocked to bis standard; and his united force consisted 
of one hundred thousand horse and foot. If Raymond 
vas the first to enlist, and the last to depart, the 
delay may be excused by the greatness of his pre¬ 
paration and the promise of an everlasting farewell, 
IV. The name of Bohemond, the son of Robert 
Guiscard^ was already famous by his double victory 
over the Greek emperor; but his father's will had 
reduced him to the principality of Tarentum and the 
remembrance of his Eastern trophies, till he was 
awakened by the rumour and passage of the French 
pilgrims. It is in the person of this Norman chief 
that we may seek for the coolest policy and ambition, 
with a small allay of religious fanaticism. His conduct 
may justify a belief that he had secretly directed the 
design of the pope, which he affected to second with 
astonishment and zeal. At the siege of Amalphi, his 
example and discourse inflamed the passions of a 
confederate army ; he instantly tore his garment, to 
supply crosses for the numerous candidates, and 
prepared to visit Constantinople and Asia at the head 
of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot 
Several princes of the Norman race accompanied this 
veteran general; and his cousin Tancred ^ was the 
partner, rather than the servant, of the war. In the 
accomplished character of Tancred we discover all the 
virtues of a perfect knight/^ the true spirit of chivalry. 

The mother of Tancred was Emma, sister of the great 
Robert Guiscard ; his father, the marquis Odo the Good. It is 
singular enough that the family and country of so illustrious a 
person should be unknown; but Muratori reasonably conjectures 
that he was an Italian, and perhaps of the race of the marquises 
of Montferrat in Piedmont (Script tom. v. pp. aSi, a8a). 

^ To gratify the childish vanity of the house of Este, Tasso 
has inserted in his poem, and in the first crusade, a fabulous 
hero, the brave and amorous Rinaldo (x. 75, xvii. 66~^). He 
might borrow his name from a Rinaldo, vrith the Aquila bianca 
Estense, who vanquished, as the standard-bearer of the Roman 
church, the emperor Frederic 1 . (Storia Imperiale di Ricobaldo, 
in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. ix. p. 360; Ariosto, Orlando 
Fiurioso, ili. 30). But, x. The distance of sixty years between 
the youth of the two Rinaldos destroys their identity, a. The 
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which inspired the ^nerous sentimenta and social 
offices of man far better than the base philosophy^ or 
the baser religion^ of the times. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and that of the 
crusades, a revolution had taken place among the 
Spaniards, the Normans, and the French, which was 
gradually extended to the rest of Europe. The service 
of the infantry was degraded to the plebeians; the 
cavalry formed the strength of the armies, and the 
honourable name of mtVcs, or soldier, was confined to 
the gentlemen^ who served on horseback and were 
invested with the character of knighthood. The dukes 
and counts, who had usurped the rights of sovereignty, 
divided the provinces among their faithful barons : 
the barons distributed among their vassals the fiefs or 
benefices of their jurisdiction; and these military 
tenants, the peers of each other and of their lord, com¬ 
posed the noble or equestrian order, which disdained 
to conceive the peasant or burgher as of the same species 
with themselves. The dignity of their birth was pre¬ 
served bv pure and equal alliances; their sons alone, 
who could produce four quarters or lines of ancestry, 
without spot or reproach, might legally pretend to the 
honour of knightnood; but a valiant plebeian was 
sometimes enriched and ennobled by the sword, and 
became the father of a new race. A single knight 
could impart, according to his judgment, the character 
which he received; and the warlike sovereigns of 
Europe derived more glory from this personal dis¬ 
tinction than from the lustre of their diadem. This 

Storia Imperiale U a forgery of the Conte Boyardo. at the end 
of the xvth century (Muratori, pp. 901-289). 3. This Rinaldo 

and his exploits are not less chimerical than the hero of Tasso 
fMuratori, AntichitS Estense, tom. i. p. 350). 

w Of the words, g$nHlis\ gentiihamint^ gentUman, two 
etymologies are produced : i. I^om the barbarians of the fifth 
century, the soldiers, and at length the conquerors, of the 
Roman empire, who were vain of their foreign nobility; and, 
a. From the sense of the civilians, who consider gtnHUs as 
ivnonymous with ingenvus, Selden inclines to the first, but 
the latter is more pure, as well as probable. 
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ceremony, of which some traces may be found in Tacitus 
and the woods of Germany, was in its orifdn simple 
and profane ; the candidate, after some previous trial, 
^as invested with the sword and spurs; and his cheek 
or shoulder was touched with a slight blow, as an emblem 
of the last affront which it was lawful for him to endure. 
But superstition mingled in every public and private 
action of life ; in the holy wars, it sanctified the profes* 
sion of arms; and the order of chivalry was assimilated 
in its rights and privileges to the sacred orders of 
priesthood. The bath and white garment of the novice 
were an indecent copy of the regeneration of baptism ; 
his sword, which he offered on the altar, was blessed 
by the ministers of religion ; his solemn reception was 
preceded by fasts and vigils; and he was created a 
Knight, in the name of God, of St. George, and of St. 
Michael the archangel. He swore to accomplish the 
duties of his profession ; and education, example, and 
the public opinion were the inviolable guardians of his 
oath. As the champion of God and the ladies (I blush 
to unite such discordant names), he devoted himself to 
speak the truth ; to maintain the right; to protect the 
distressed ; to practise courtesyy a virtue less familiar 
to the ancients ; to pursue the infidels; to despise the 
allurements of ease and safety; and to vindicate in 
every perilous adventure the honour of his chai'acter. 
The abuse of the same spirit provoked the illiterate 
knight to disdain the arts of industry and peace; to 
esteem himself the sole judge and avenger of his own 
injuries; and proudly to neglect the laws of civil society 
and military discipline. Yet the benefits of this insti¬ 
tution, to refine tne temper of barbarians, and to infuse 
some principles of faith, justice, and humanity, were 
strongly felt, and have been often observed The 
asperity of national prejudice was softened ; and the 
community of relinon and arms spread a similar colour 
and generous emulation over the face of Christendom. 
Abroad in enterprise and pilgrimage, at home in martial 
exercise, the warriors of every country were perpetually 
associated; and impartial taste must prefer a Gothio 
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tournament to the Olympic games of classic antiquity.^ 
Instead of the naked spectacles which corrupted the 
manners of the Greeks and banished from the stadium 
the virgins and the matrons^ the pompous decora¬ 
tion of the lists was crowned with the presence of 
chaste and high-bom beauty, from whose hands the 
conqueror received the prize of his dexterity and 
courage. The skill and strength that were exerted in 
wrestling and boxing bear a distant and doubtful re¬ 
lation to the merit of a soldier; but the tournaments, 
as they were invented in France and eagerly adopted 
both in the East and West, presented a lively image 
of the business of the field. The single combats, the 
general skirmish, the defence of a pass or castle, were 
rehearsed as in actual service; and the contest, both 
in real and mimic war, was decided by the superior 
management of the horse and lance. The lance was 
the proper and peculiar weapon of the knight; his 
horse was of a large and heavy breed ; but this charger, 
till he was roused by the approaching danger, was 
usually led by an attendant, and he quietly rode a pad 
or palfrey of a more easy pace. His helmet and sword, 
his greaves and buckler, it would be superfluous to 
describe; but I may remark that at the period of the 
crusades the armour was less ponderous than in later 
times; and that, instead of a massy cuirass, his breast 
was defended by an hauberk or coat of mail. When 
their long lances were fixed in the rest, the warriors 
furiously spurred their horses against the foe; and the 
light cavalry of the Turks and Arabs could seldom stand 
a^inst the direct and impetuous weight of their charge. 
&ch knight was attended to the field by his faithful 
squire, a youth of equal birth and similar hopes; he 
was followed by his archers and men at arms, and four, 

» The athletic exercises, particularly the coestus and pancra¬ 
tium. were condemned by Lycurgus. rhilopoemen. and Galen, 
a lawgiver, a general, and a phy^cian. Against their authority 
and reasons, the reader may weigh the apology of Lucian, in 
the character of Solon. See West on the Olympic Games, in 
his Pindar, voL ii. pp. 86-96, 34j(;-a48. 
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or five^ or six soldiers were computed as the furniture 
of a complete lance. In the expeditions to the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms or the Holy Land, the duties of the 
f^dal tenure no longer subsisted; the voluntary 
service of the knights and their followers was either 
prompted by zeal or attachment, or purchased with 
rewards and promises ; and the numbers of each squad¬ 
ron were measured by the power, the wealth, and the 
fame of each independent chieftain. They were dis¬ 
tinguished by his banner, his armorial coat, and his 
cry of war; and the most ancient families of Europe 
must seek in these achievements the origin and proof 
of their nobility. In this rapid portrait of chivalry, I 
have been urged to anticipate on the story of the 
crusades, at once an effect, and a cause, of this memor¬ 
able institution. 

Such were the troops, and such the leaders, who 
assumed the cross for the deKverance of the holy 
sepulchre. As soon as they were relieved by the absence 
of the plebeian multitude, they encouraged each other, 
by interviews and messages, to accomplish their vow 
and hasten their departure. Their wives and sisters 
were desirous of partaking the danger and merit of 
the pilgrimage ; their port^le treasures were conveyed 
in bars of silver and gold ; and the princes and barons 
were attended by their equipage of hounds and hawks, 
to amuse their leisure and to supply their table. The 
difficulty of procuring subsistence for so many myriads 
of men and horses engaged them to separate their 
forces ; their choice or situation determined the road ; 
and it was agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, and from thence to begin their opera¬ 
tions against the Turks. From the banks of the Meuse 
and the Moselle, Godfr^ of Bouillon followed the 
direct way of Germany, tfungary, and Bulgaria ; and, 
as long as he exercised the sole command, every step 
afforded some proof of his prudence and virtue. On 
the coniines oi Hungary he was stopped three weeks 
by a Christian people, to whom the name, or at least 
tne abuse, of the cross was justly odious. The Hun- 

VOL. VI. ' u 
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^rians still smarted with the wounds which they had 
received from the first pil^rrinis; in their turn they 
had abused the right of defence and retaliation; and 
they had reason to apprehend a severe revenge from an 
hero of the same nation^ and who was engaged in the 
same cause. But, after weighing the motives and the 
events, the virtuous duke was content to pity the 
crimes and misfortunes of his worthless brethren ; and 
hk twelve deputies, the messengers of peace, requested 
in his name a free passage and an equal market. To 
remove their suspicions, Godfrey trusted himself, and 
afterwards his brother, to the faith of Carloman, king 
of Hungary, who treated them with a simple but hospi¬ 
table entertainment: the treaty was sanctified by their 
common gospel; and a proclamation, under pain of 
death, restrained the animosity and licence of the 
Latin soldiers. From Austria to Belgrade, they tra¬ 
versed the plains of Hungary, without enduring or 
offering an injury; aud the proximity of Carloman, 
who hovered on their flanks witii his numerous cavalry, 
was a precaution not less useful for their safety than 
for his own. They reached the banks of the Save; 
and no sooner had they passed the river than the king 
of Hungary restored the hostages and saluted their 
departure with the fairest wishes for the success of 
their enterprise. With the same conduct and discip¬ 
line, Godfrey pervaded the woods of Bulgaria and 
the frontiers of Thrace; and might congratulate him¬ 
self that he had almost reached the first term of his 
pilgrimage without drawing his sword against a 
Christian adversary. After an easy and pleasant 
journey through Lombardy, from Turin to Aquileia, 
Ra 3 nnond and his provincials marched fortv days 
through the savage country of Dalmatia^ and 
Sclavonia. 'Fhe weather was a perpetual fog ; the land 

M The Familue DalmaticsB of Ducaoge are meam and im¬ 
perfect; the national historians are recent and fi^uious. the 
Greeks remote and careless. In the year z 104 , Coloman reduced 
the maritime country as Car as Tran and Salona (Katona, Hist. 
Crit. tom. ill. pp. 195 - 007 ). 
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was mountainous and desolate; the natives were either 
fugitive or hostile ; loose in their religion and govern* 
i^ent^ they refused to furnish provisions or guides; 
murdered the stragglers; and exercised by night and 
day the vigilance of the count, who derived more 
security from the punishment of some captive robbers 
than from his interview and treaty with the prince of 
Scodra.®* His march between Durazzo and Constanti¬ 
nople was harassed, without being stopped, by the 
peasants and soldiers of the Greek emperor ; and the 
same faint and ambiguous hostility was prepared for 
the remaining chiefs, who passed the Adriatic from 
the coast of Italy. Bohemond had arms and vessels, 
and iS^resight and discipline ; and his name was not 
forgotten in the provinces of Epirus and Thessaly. 
Whatever obstacles he encountered were surmounted 
by his military conduct and the valour of Tancred; 
and, if the Norman prince aifected to spare the Greeks, 
he gorged his soldiers with the full plunder of an 
heretical castle. The nobles of France pressed for¬ 
wards with the vain and thoughtless ardour of which 
their nation has been sometimes accused. From the 
Alps to Apulia, the march of Hugh the Great, of the 
two Roberts, and of Stephen of Chartres, through a 
wealthy country, and amidst the applauding Catholics, 
was a devout or triumphant progress : they kissed the 
feet of the Roman pontiff; and the golden standard of 
St Peter was delivered to the brother of the French 
monarch. But in this visit of piety and pleasure they 
neglected to secure the season and the means of their 
embarkation : the winter was insensibly lost; their 
troops were scattered and corrupted in the towns of 
Italy. They separately accomplished their passage, 

Scodras appears in Livy as the capital and fortress of 
Gentius, king of the Illyrians, arx rounitissima, afterwards a 
Roman colony (Cellarius, tom. i. pp. 393. 394). It is now called 
Iscodar, or Scutari (d'Anville, G^ographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 
X64). The sanjiak (now a pasha) of Scutari, or Schendeire, was 
the viiith under the Beglerbeg, o( Romania, and furnished 600 
soldiers on a revenue of 78,787 rix dollars (MarsigU, Stato 
Militare del Impero Ottomano, p* xoS). 
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regardless of safety or dignity : and within nine 
months from the feast of the Assumption^ the day 
appointed by Urban^ all the Latin princes had reached 
Constantinople. But the Count of Vermandois was 
produced as a captive; his foremost vessels were 
scattered by a tempest; and his person^ against the 
law of nations^ was detained by the lieutenants of 
Alexius. Yet the arrival of Hugh had been announced 
by four-and-twenty knights in golden armour, who 
commanded the emperor to revere the general of the 
Latin Christians, the brother of the King of kings. 

In some Oriental tale I have read the fable of a 
shepherd, who was ruined by the accomplishment of 
his own wishes : he had pray^ for water ; the Ganges 
was turned into his grounds; and his dock and cottage 
were swept away by the inundation. Such was the 
fortune, or at least the apprehension, of the Greek 
emperor, Alexius Comnenus, whose name has already 
appeared in this history, and whose conduct is so 
differently represented by his daughter Anna** and 
by the I^tin writers.*^ In the council of Placentia, 
his ambassadors had solicited a moderate succour, 
perhaps of ten thousand soldiers ; hut he was astonished 
oy the approach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic 
nations. ^Fhe emperor fluctuated between hope and 
fear, between timiaity and courage; but in the crooked 
policy which he mistook for wi^om I cannot believe, 
I cannot discern, that he maliciously conspired against 

3 ® Anna Comnena was born on the ist of December, a.d. 
1083, indiction vii. (Alexiad, 1 . vi. pp. 166, 167). At thirteen, 
the time of the first crusade, she was nubile, and perhaps married 
to the younger Nicephorus Bryennius, whom she fondly styles 
rbv ifidr Kalaapa ( 1 . x. pp. 295, 296). Some modems have 
imagined that her enmity to Bohemond was the fruit of dis¬ 
appointed love. In the transactions of Constantinople and Nice, 
her partial accounts (Alex. 1 . x. xi. pp. 283-3x7) may be oppost^ 
to the partiality of the Latins; but in their subsequent exploits 
she is brief and ignorant. 

In their views of the character and conduct of Alexius, 
Maimbourg has favoured the Catholic Franks, and Voltaire 
has been partial to the schismatic Greeks. The prejudice 
of a philosopher is less excusableIhan that of a Jesuit. 
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the life or honour of the French heroes. The promis¬ 
cuous multitudes of Peter the Hermit were savage 
bgasts^ alike destitute of humanity and reason; nor 
was it possible for Alexius to prevent or deplore their 
destruct'm The troops of Godfrey and his peers 
were less contemptible^ but not less suspicious^ to the 
Greek emperor. Their motives might be pure and 
pious; but he was equally alarmed b^ his knowledge 
of the ambitious Bohemond and his ignorance of the 
Transalpine chiefs: the courage of the French was 
blind and headstrong; they might be tempted hy 
the luxury and wealth of Greece^ and elated by the 
view and opinion of their invincible strength ; and 
Jerusalem might be forgotten in the prospect of 
Constantinople. After a long march and painful 
abstinence, the troops of Godfrey encamped in the 
plains of Thrace; they heard with indignation that 
their brother, the count of Vermandois, was imprisoned 
by the Greeks; and their reluctant Duke was com¬ 
pelled to indulge them in some freedom of retaliation 
and rapine. They were appeased by the submission 
of Alexius; he promised to supply their camp; and, 
as they refused, in the midst of winter, to pass the 
Bosphorus, their quarters were assigned among the 
nraens and palaces on the shores of that narrow sea. 
But an incurable jealousy still rankled in the minds 
of the two nations, who aespised each other as slaves 
and barbarians. Ignorance is the ground of suspicion, 
and suspicion was inflamed into daily provocations; 
prejudice is blind, hunger is deaf; and Alexius is 
accused of a design to starve or assault the Latins on 
a dangerous post, on all sides encompassed with the 
waters.^ Godfrey sounded his trumpets, burst the 
net, overspread the plain, and insulted the suburbs ; 

•8 Between the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the river 
Barbyses, which is deep in summer, and runs fifteen miles 
through a flat meadow. Its communication with Europe and 
Constantinople is by the stone^bridra of the Blachemaet which 
in successive ^es was restored by Justinian and Basil (Gyllius 
de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. ii. c. 3; Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 
L iv. c. a, p. 179). 
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but the gates of Constantinople were strongly fortified ; 
the ramparts were lined with archers; and^ after a 
doubtful conflict, both parties listened to the voice of 
peace and religion, ne gifts and promises of the 
emperor insensibly smoothed the fierce spirit of the 
western strangers; as a Christian warrior, he rekindled 
their zeal for the prosecution of their holy enterprise, 
which he engaged to second with his troops and 
treasures. On the return of spring, Godfrey was per¬ 
suaded to occupy a pleasant and plentiful camp in 
Asia; and no sooner had he passed the Bosphorus, 
than the Greek vessels were suddenly recalled to the 
opposite shore. Tlie same policy was repeated with 
the succeeding chiefs, who were swayed by the example, 
and weakened by the departure, of their foremost 
eoknpanious. By his skill and diligence, Alexius pre¬ 
vented the union of any two of the confederate armies 
at the same moment under the walls of Constantinople ; 
and, before the feast of the Pentecost, not a L^tin 
piL^im was left on the coast of Europe. 

The same arms which threatened Europe might 
deliver Asia and repel the Turks from the neighbouring 
shores of the Bosphorus and Hellespont. The fair pro¬ 
vinces from Nice to Antioch were the recent patrimony 
of the Roman emperor ; and his ancient and perpetual 
claim still embraced the kingdoms of Syria and ^ypt. 
In his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, or affected, tne 
ambitious hope of leading his new allies to subvert the 
thrones of the East; but the calmer dictates of reason 
and temper dissuaded him from exposing his royal 
person to the faith of unknown and lawless barbarians. 
His prudence, or his pride, was content with extorting 
from the French princes an oath of homage and fidelity, 
and a solemn promise that they would either restore, 
or hold, their Asiatic concjuests as the humble and loyal 
vassals of the Homan empire. Their independent spirit 
was fired at the mention of this foreign and voluntary 
servitude; they successively yielded to the dextrous 
application of gifts and flattery; and the first proselytes 
b^me the most eloquent ana-efiectual missionaries to 
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multiply the companions of their shame. The pride of 
Hugh of Vermandois was soothed by the honours of his 
captivity; and in the brother of the French king the 
example of submission was*prevalent and weighty. In 
the mind of Godfrejr of Bouillon^ every human consider* 
ation was subordinate to the glory of God and the success 
of the crusade. He had firmly resisted the temptations 
of Bohemond and Raymond, who urged the attack and 
conquest of Constantinople. Alexius esteemed his 
virtues^ deservedly named him the champion of the 
empire^ and dignified his homage with the filial name 
and the rights of adoption.The hateful Bohemond 
was received as a true and ancient ally; and^ if the 
emperor reminded him of former hostilities, it was only 
to praise the valour that he had displi^ed, and the 
glory that he had acquired, in the fields of Durazxo and 
Larissa. The son of Guiscard was lodged and enter¬ 
tained, and served with Imperial pomp : one day, as he 
passed through the gallery of the palace, a door was 
carelessly left open to expose a pile of gold and silver, 
of silk and gems, of curious and costly furniture, that 
was heaped in seeming disorder from the floor to the 
roof of the chamber. What conquests,** exclaimed 
the ambitious miser, might not be achieved by the 
possession of such a treasure !” ^^It is your own," 
replied a Greek attendant, who watched the motions of 
his soul; and Bohemond, after some hesitation, con¬ 
descended to accept this magnificent present. The 
Norman was flattered by the assurance of an in¬ 
dependent principality; and Alexius eluded, rather 
than denied, his daring demand of the office of great 
domestic, or general, of the East The two Roberts, 
the son of the conqueror of England and the kinsman 
of three queens,^ bowed in their turn before theByzan- 

There were two sorts of adoption, the one by arms, the 
Other by introducing the son between the shirt and skin of his 
father. Ducange (sur Joinville, diss. xxii. p. 270) supposes 
Godfrey's adoption to have been of the latter sort. 

^ After his return, Robert of Flanders became the man of 
the King of England, for a pension of 400 marks. See the first 
act in Rymer’s Foedera. 
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tine throne. A private letter of Stephen of Chartres 
attests his admiration of the emperor^ the most excellent 
and liberal of men, who taught him to believe that he 
was a favourite, and promised to educate and estab¬ 
lish his youngest son. In his southern province, the 
count of St Giles and Toulouse faintly recognised the 
supremacy of the king of France, a prince of a foreign 
nation and language. At the head of an hundred 
thousand men, he declared that he was the soldier and 
servant of Christ alone, and that the Greek might he 
satisfied with an equal treaty of alliance and friendship. 
His obstinate resistance enhanced the value and the 
price of his submission ; and he shone, says the princess 
Anne, among the barbarians, as the sun amidst the stars 
of heaven. His disgust of the noise and insolence of 
the French, his suspicions of the designs of Bohemond, 
the emperor imparted to his faithful llaymond; and that 
aged statesman might clearly discern that, however false 
in friendship, he was sincere in his enmity. The spirit 
of chivalry was last subdued in the person of Tancred ; 
and none could deem themselves mshonoured by the 
imitation of that gallant knight. He disdained the gold 
and flattery of the Greek monarch; assaulted in his 
presence an insolent ^patrician ; escaped to Asia in the 
habit of a private soldier; and yielded with a sigh to 
the authority of Bohemond and the interest of the 
Christian cause. The best and most ostensible reason 
was the impossibility of passing the sea and accomplish¬ 
ing their vow, without the licence and the vessels of 
Alexius; but they cherished a secret hope that, as soon 
as they trode the continent of Asia, their swords would 
obliterate their shame, and dissolve the engagement, 
which on his side might not be very faithfully per¬ 
formed. The ceremony of their homage was grate¬ 
ful to a people who had long since considered pnde as 
the substitute of power. High on his throne, the 
emperor sat mute and immovable: his majesty was 
adored by the Latin princes; and they submitted to 
kiss either his feet or his knees, an indignity which 
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their own writers are ashamed to confess and unable 
to deny.*^ 

Private or public interest suppressed the murmurs 
of the dukes and counts; but a French baron (he is 
supposed to be Robert of Paris presumed to ascend 
the throne^ and to place himself by the side of Alexius. 
The sage reproof of Baldwin provoked him to ex¬ 
claim^ in his barbarous idiom^ Who is this rustic, 
that keeps his seat, while so many valiant captains are 
standing round him.^*' The emperor maintained his 
silence, dissembled his indignation, and questioned his 
interpreter concerning the meaning of the words, which 
he partly suspected from the universal language of 
gesture and countenance. Before the departure of 
the pilgrims, he endeavoured to learn the name and 
condition of the audacious baron. 1 am a French- 
man,’* replied Robert, of the purest and most ancient 
nobility of my country. All that I know is, that there 
is a church in my neighbourhood,^ the resort of those 
who are desirous of approving their valour in single 
combat. Till an enemy appears, they address their 

** The proud historians of the crusades slide and stumble over 
this humiliating step. Yet. since the heroes knelt to salute the 
emperor as he sat motionless on his throne, it is clear that they 
must have kissed either his feet or knees. It is only singular that 
Anna should not have amply supplied the silence or ambiguity 
of the Latins. The abasement of their princes would have added 
a fine chapter to the Ceremoniale Aulae Byzantinae. 

He called himself ^pdyyot Ka$ap 6 t tQ>¥ eiVyei'ivF (Alexias, 
1 . X, p. 301). What a title of noblesseoi the xith century, if any 
one could now prove his inheritance 1 Anna relates, with visible 
pleasure, that the swelling barbarian, Aanvos reiwfxofUyot, 
was killed, or wounded, after fighting in the front in the battle 
of Doi7l8Bum ( 1 . xi. p. 317)- This circumstance may justify the 
suspicion of Ducange (Not. p. 36a) that he was no other than 
Robert of Parb. of the district most peculiarly styled the Duchy 
or Island of France {Lisle de France), 

^ With the same penetration, Ducange discovers his church 
to be that of St Drausus, or Drosin, of Soissons, quern duello 
dimicaturi solent invocare: pugiles qui ad memoriam ejus {his 
tomb) pernoctant invictos reddit, ut et de BurgundiA. et ItaliA tali 
necessitate confugiatur ad eum. Joan. Sariburiensis, epist. 139. 
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prayers to God and his saints. That church I have 
frequently visited^ but never have I found an anta¬ 
gonist who dared to accept my defiance." Alexius dis¬ 
missed the challenger with some prudent advice for his 
conduct in the Turkish warfare; and history repeats 
with pleasure this lively example of the manners of 
his age and county. 

The conquest of Asia was undertaken and achieved 
by Alexander, with thirty-five thousand Macedonians 
and Greeks ; ** and his best hope was in the strength 
and discipline of his phalanx of infantry. The prin¬ 
cipal force of the crusaders consisted in their cavalry ; 
and, when that force was mustered in the plains of 
Bithynia, their knights and their martial attendants 
on horseback amounted to one hundred thousand 
fighting men completely armed with the helmet and 
coat of mail. The value of these soldiers deserved a 
strict and authentic account; and the flower of Euro¬ 
pean chivalry might furnish, in a first effort, this for¬ 
midable body of heavy horse. A part of the infantry 
might be enrolled for the service of sconts, pioneers, 
and archers; but the promiscuous crowd were lost in 
their own disorder; and we depend not on the eyes 
or knowledge, but on the belief and fancy, of a chaplain 
of count Baldwin,^ in the estimate of six hundred 
thousand pilgrims able to bear arms, besides the priests 
and monks, the women and children, of the Latin 
camp. The reader starts; and, before he is recovered 
from his surprise, 1 shall add, on the same testimony, 
that if all who took the cross had accomplished their 
vow, above six miluons would have migrated from 
Europe to Asia. Under this oppression of faith, I 

^ There is some diversity on the numbers of his army; but 
no authority can be compared with that of Ptolemy, who states 
it at five thousand horse and thirty thousand foot (see Usher’s 
Annales, p. 15a). 

^ Fulcher. Carnotensis, p. 387. He enumemtes nineteen 
nations of different names and languages (p. 389); but I do not 
clearly apprehend bis difference between the Franci and Galli, 
Jtali and AfuH. Elsewhere (p. 385) be contemptuously 
brands the deserters. 
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derive some relief from a more sagacious and thinking 
writer,^ who, after the same review of the cavalry, 
aacuses the credulity of the priest of Chartres, and 
even doubts whether the CUalpine regions (in the 
geography of a Frenchman) were sufficient to pro¬ 
duce and pour forth such incredible multitudes. The 
coolest scepticism will remember that of these religious 
volunteers great numbers never beheld Constantinople 
and Nice. Of enthusiasm the influence is regular and 
transient; many were detained at home by reason or 
cowardice, by poverty or weakness; and many were re¬ 
pulsed by the obstacles of the way, the more insuper¬ 
able as they were unforeseen to these ignorant fanatics. 
The savage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones; their vanguard was cut 
in pieces by the Turkish sultan ; and the loss of the 
first adventure, by the sword, or climate, or fatigue, 
has already heeh stated at three hundred thousand 
men. Yet the myriads that survived, that marched, 
that pressed forwards on the holy pilgrimage were 
a subject of astonishment to themselves and to the 
Greeks. I'he copious energy of her language sinks 
under the efforts of the princess Anne; the images 
of locusts, of leaves and flowers, of the sands of the 
sea, or the stars of heaven, imperfectly represent what 
she had seen and heard; and the daughter of Alexius 
exclaims that Europe was loosened from its founda- 
tions and hurled against Asia. The ancient hosts of 
Darius and Xerxes labour under the same doubt of a 
vague and indefinite magnitude ; but I am inclined to 
believe that a larger number has never been contained 

^ Guibcrt, p. 556. Yet even his gentle opposition implies an 
immense multitude. By Urban II., in the fervour of his seal, 
it is only rated at 300.000 pilgrims (Epist xvi. Concil. tom. xit 
P- 730 - 

^ Alexias, 1 . x. pp. 383,305. Her fastidious delicacy complains 
of their strange and inarticulate names; and indeed there is 
scarcely one that she has not contrived to disfigure with the 
proud Iterance, so dear and familiar to a polished people. I 
shall select only one example, Sangelts, for the count of St. 
Giles. 
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within the lines of a single camp than at the si^e of 
Nice^ the first operation of the Latin princes. Their 
motives^ their characters, and their arms have been 
already displayed. Of their troops, the most numer¬ 
ous portion were natives of France; the Low Countries, 
the hanks of the Rhine, and Apulia, sent a powerful 
reinforcement; some bands of adventurers were drawn 
from Spain, Lombardy, and England ; ^ and from the 
distant bogs and mountains of Ireland or Scotland 
issued some naked and savage fanatics, ferocious at 
home, but unwarlike abroad. Had not superstition 
condemned the sacrilegious prudence of depriving the 
poorest or weakest Christian of the merit of the pil¬ 
grimage, the useless crowd, with mouths but without 
hands, might have been stationed in the Greek empire, 
till their companions had opened and secured the way 
of the Lord. A small remnant of the pilgrims, who 
passed the Bosphorus, was permitted to visit the holy 
sepulchre. Their northern constitution was scorched 
by the rays, and infected by the vapours, of a Syrian 
sun. They consumed, with heedless prodigality, their 
stores of water and provisions; their numbers exhausted 
the inland country; the sea was remote, the Greeks 
were unfriendly, and the Christians of every sect fled 
before the voracious and cruel rapine of their brethren. 
In the dire necessity of famine, they sometimes roasted 
and devoured the flesh of their infant or adult cap¬ 
tives. Among the Turks and Saracens, the idolaters 
of Europe were rendered more odious by the name and 
reputation of cannibals; the spies who introduced 
themselves into the kitchen of Bohemond were shown 
several human bodies turning on the spit; and the 

" William of Malmesbury (who wrote about the year 1130) 
has inserted in bis history (L iv. pp. 130-1^) a narrative of the 
first crusade; but I wish that, instead of listening to the tenue 
murmur which had passed the British Ocean (p. 143), be had 
confined himself to the numbers, families, and adventures of 
his countrymen. I find in Dugdale that an English Norman, 
Stephen. Earl of Albemarle and Holdemesse. led the rearguard 
with Duke Robert, at the battle of Antioch (Baronage, part i. 
p. 61 ). 
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artful Norman encouraged a report, which increased 
at the same time the abhorrence and the terror of the 
fhfideU'® 

1 have expatiated with pleasure on the first steps of 
the crusaders, as they paint the manners and character 
of Europe; but I shall abridge the tedious and uniform 
narrative of their blind achievements, which were 
performed by strength and are described by ignorance. 
From their first station in the neighbourhood of 
Nicomedia, they advanced in successive divisions, 
passed the contracted limit of the Greek empire, 
opened a road through the hills, and commenced, 
by the siege of his capital, their pious warfare against 
the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Roum extended 
from the Hellespont to the confines of Syria and 
barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem; his name was 
Kilidge-Arslan, or Soliman,^ of the race of Seljuk, 
and son of the first conqueror ; and, in the defence 
of a land which the Turks considered as their own, 
he deserved the praise of his enemies, by whom alone 
he is known to posterity. Yielding to the first impulse 
of the torrent, he deposited his family and treasure 
in Nice, retired to the mountains with fifty thousand 
horse, and twice descended to assault the camps or 
quarters of the Christian besiegers, which formed an 
imperfect circle of above six miles. The lofty and 
solid walls of Nice were covered by a deep ditch, and 
flanked by three hundred and seventy towers; and 

This cannibal hunger, sometimes real, more frequently an 
artifice or a lie, may be found in Anna Comnena (Alexias, L x. 
p. a88, Guibert (p. 546), Radulph. Cadom. (c. 97). The strata¬ 
gem is related by the author of the Gesta Francorum, the monk 
Robert Baldric, and Raymond des Agiles, in the siege and famine 
of Antioch. 

w His Musulman appellation of Soliman is used by the Latins, 
and his character is highly embellished by Tasso. His Turkish 
name of Kilidge-Arslan (a.h. 48c>5oo, a.d. 1x92-1206 ; see de 
Guignes’s Tables, tom. i. p. 245) is employed by the Orientals, 
and with some corruption by the Greeks; but little more than 
his name can be found in the Mahometan writers, who are 
dry and sulky on the subject of the first crusade (de Ouignes, 
tom. ii. p. ii. pp. 10-30). 
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on the verge of Christendom the Moslems were trained 
in arms and inflamed hy religion. Before this oity, 
the French princes occupied their stations^ and pro¬ 
secuted their attacks without correspondence or sub¬ 
ordination ; emulation prompted their valour; hut 
their valour was sullied by cruelty, and their emula¬ 
tion degenerated into envy and civil discord. In the 
siege of Nice the arts and engines of antiquity were 
employed hy the Latins ; the mine and the battering- 
ram, the tortoise, and the belfry or movable turret, 
artificial fire, and the aUafmlt and balistj the sling, and 
the cross-bow for the casting of stones and darts. 
In the space of seven weeks much labour and blood 
were expended, and some progress, especially hy 
Count Raymond, was made on the side of the besiegers. 
But the Turks could protract their resistance and 
secure their escape, as long as they were masters of 
the lake Ascanius," which stretches several miles to 
the westward of the city. The means of conquest 
were supplied by the prudence and industry of Alexius; 
a great number of boats was transported on sledges 
from the sea to the lake; they were filled with the 
most dextrous of his archers; the flight of the sultana 
was intercepted ; Nice was invested by land and water; 
and a Greek emissary persuaded the inhabitants to 
accept his roaster’s protection, and to save themselves, 
by a timely surrender, from the rage of the savages 
of Europe. In the moment of victory, or at least of 
hope, the crusaders, thirsting for blood and plunder, 
were awed by the Imperial banner that streamed from 
the citadel, and Alexius guarded with jealous vigilance 
this important conquest The murmurs of the chiefs 
were stifled by honour or interest; and, after an halt 
of nine days, they directed their march towards Phrygia, 
under the guidance of a Greek general, whom they 
suspected of secret connivance with the sultan. The 
consort and the principal servants of Soliman had been 

^ I cannot forbear remarking the resemblance between the 
siege and lake of Nice, with the ojgmtions of Heman Cortes 
before Mexico. See Dr. Robertson, HUt. of America. 1 , v. 
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honourably restored without ransom^ and the emperor's 
generosity to the was interpreted as treason 

t*. the Christian cause. 

Soliman was rather provoked than dismayed hy the 
loss of his capital; he admonished his subjects and 
allies of this strange invasion of the western barbarians; 
the Turkish emirs obeyed the call of loyalty or re¬ 
ligion ; the Turkman hordes encamped round his 
standard ; and his whole force is loosely stated by the 
Christians at two hundred, or even three hundred and 
sixty thousand horse. Yet he patiently waited till 
they had left behind them the sea and the Greek 
frontier, and, hovering on the flanks, observed their 
careless and confident progress in two columns, be¬ 
yond the view of each other. Some miles before they 
could reach Dorylasum in Phrygia, the left and least 
numerous division was surprised, and attacked, and 
almost oppressed, by the Turkish cavalry. “ The heat 
of the weather, the clouds of arrows, and the barbarous 
onset overwhelmed the crusaders; they lost their 
order and confidence, and the fainting fight was sus¬ 
tained by the personal valour, rather than by the 
military conduct, of Bohemond, Tancred, and Robert 
of Normandy. They were revived by the welcome 
banners of Cuke Godfrey, who flew to their succour, 
with the count of Vermandois and sixty thousand 
horse, and was followed by Raymond of Toulouse, tbe 
bishop of Puy, and the remainder of the sacred army. 
Without a moment's pause they formed in new order, 
and advanced to a second battle. They were received 

Micriant^ a word invented by the French crusaders, and 
confined in that language to its primitive sense. It should seem 
that the zeal of our ancestors boiled higher, and that they branded 
every unbeliever sts a rascal. A similar prejudice still lurks In 
the minds of many who think themselves Christians. 

M Baronins has produced a very doubtful letter to his brother 
Roger (A.D. 1098. No. t^). The enemies consisted of Medes, 
Persians, Chaldeans; be it so. The first attack was, cum nostro 
incommodo; true and tender. But why Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Hugh broiktrsf Tancred is styled Jilius; of whom? 
certainly not of Roger, nor of Bohemond. 
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with equal resolution; and^ in their common disdain 
for the unwarlike people of Greece and Asia, it was 
confessed on both sides that the Turks and the Franks 
were the only nations entitled to the appellation of 
soldiers. Their encounter was varied and balanced 
by the contrast of arms and discipline; of the direct 
charge, and wheeling evolutions; of the couched 
lance, and the brandished javelin ; of a weighty broad¬ 
sword, and a crooked sabre ; of cumbrous armour, 
and thin flowing robes; and of the long Tartar bow, 
and the arbalist or cross-bow, a deadly weapon, yet 
unknown to the Orientals.^ As long as the horses 
were fresh and the quivers full, Soliman maintained the 
advantage of the day; and four thousand Christians 
were pierced by the Turkish arrows. In the evening, 
swiftness yielded to strength; on either side, the 
numbers were equal, or at least as great as any ground 
could hold or any generals could manage ; but in 
turning the hills the last division of Rapnond and his 
pnwinciali was led, perhaps without design, on the 
rear of an exhausted enemy; and the long contest was 
determined. Besides a nameless and unaccounted 
multitude, three thousand pagan knights were slain 
in the battle and pursuit; the camp of Soliman was 
pillaged; and in the variety of precious spoil the 
curiosity of the Latins was amused with foreign arms 
and apparel, and the new aspect of dromedaries and 
camels, llie importance of the victory was proved by 
the hasty retreat of the sultan ; reserving ten thousand 
guards of the relics of his army, Soliman evacuated the 
kingdom of Roum, and hastened to implore the aid, 
and kindle the resentment, of his Eastern brethren, 
in a march of five hundred miles, the crusaders tra¬ 
versed the Lesser Asia, through a wasted laud and 
deserted towns, without either finding a friend or an 

** Baiista, Balestra, ArbaUstre, ^See Muratori, Antiq. tom. il 
pp. 517-524. Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. i. pp. 531, 532. In 
the time of Anna Comnena, this weapon, which she describes 
under the name of tnangra^ was unknown in the East ( 1 . x. 
p. 2px). By an humane inconsistency, the pope strove to 
prohibit it in Christian wars. 
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enemy. The geographers may trace the position of 
DoryiHBum, Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Archelais, 
and Germanicia^ and may compare those classic 
appellations with the modern names of Eskishehr the 
ola city, Akshehr the white city, Cogni, Erekli, and 
Marash. As the pilgrims passed over a desert, where 
a draught of water is exchanged for silver, they were 
tormented by intolerable thirst; and on the banks 
of the first rivulet their haste and intemperance 
were still more pernicious to the disorderly throng. 
They climbed with toil and danger the steep and 
slippery sides of mount Taurus; many of the soldiers 
ca^ away their arms to secure their footsteps; and, 
had not terror preceded their van, the long and trem¬ 
bling file might have been driven down the precipice 
by an handful of resolute enemies. Two of their most 
respectable chiefs, the duke of Lorraine and the count 
of Toulouse, were carried in litters; Raymond was 
raised, as it is said, by miracle, from an hopeless 
malady ; and Godfrey had been torn by a bear, as he 
pursued that rough and perilous chase in the mountains 
of Pisidia. 

To improve the general consternation, the cousin of 
Bohemond and the brother of Godfrey were detached 
from the main army, with their respective squadrons 
of five and of seven hundred knights. They overran, 
in a rapid career, the hills and sea-coast of Cilicia, 
from Cogni to the Syrian gates; the Norman standard 
was first planted on the walls of Tarsus and Malmistra; 
but the proud injustice of Baldwin at length provoked 
the patient and generous Italian, and they turned their 
consecrated swords against each other in a private and 
profane quarrel. Honour was the motive, and fame 
the reward, of Tancred ; but fortune smiled on the 

M The curious reader may compare the classic learning of 
Cellarius and the geographical science of D’Anville. Wiluam 
of Tyre is the only historian of the crusades who has any know¬ 
ledge of antiquity; and M. Otter trode almost in the foot¬ 
steps of the Franks from Constantinople to Antioch (Voyage en 
Turquie et en Perse, tom. i. pp. 35-88). 
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more selfish enterprise of his rival.*® He was called to 
the assistance of a Greek or Armenian tyrant, who had 
been suffered under the Turkish yoke to reij^n over 
the Christians of Edessa. Baldwin accepted the char¬ 
acter of his son and champion; but no sooner was he 
introduced into the city than he inflamed the people 
to the massacre of his father, occupied the throne and 
treasure, extended his conquests over the hills of 
Armenia and the plain of Mesopotamia, and founded 
the first principality of the Frapks or Latins, which 
subsisted fifty-four years beyond the Euphrates. 

Before the Franss could enter Syria, the summer, 
and even the autumn, were completely wasted : the 
siege of Antioch, or the separation and repose of the 
army during the winter season, was strongly debated 
in their council; the love of arms and the holy 
sepulchre urged them to advance, and reason perhaps 
was on the side of resolution, since every hour of 
delay abates the fame and force of the invader and 
multiplies the resources of defensive war. The capital 
of Syria was protected by the river Orontes, and the 
iron bridge of nine arches derives its name from the 
massy gates of the two towers which are constructed 
at either end. They were opened by the sword of the 
duke of Normandy : his victory gave entrance to three 
hundred thousand crusaders, an account which may 
allow some scope for losses and desertion, but which 
clearly detects much exaggeration in the review of 
Nice. In the description of Antioch it is not easy to 
define a middle term between her ancient magnificence, 
under the successors of Alexander and Augustus, and 
the modem aspect of Turkish desolation. The Tetra- 
polis, or four cities, if they retained their name and 

M This detached conquest of Edessa is best represented by 
Fulcherhis Camotensis, or of Chartres (in the collections of 
Bongarsius, Duchesne, and Martenne), the valiant chaplain of 
Count Baldwin (Esprit des Croisades, tom. i. pp. 13-X4). In the 
disputes of that prince with Tanored, his p^iality is encountered 
by the partiality of Radulphus Ca^omensis, the soldier and his¬ 
torian of the gallant marquis. 
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position, must have left a large vacuity in a circum¬ 
ference of twelve miles; and that measure, as well as 
tlie number of four hundred towers, are not perfectly 
consistent with the five gates, so often mentioned in 
the history of the siege. Yet Antioch must have still 
flourished as a great and populous capital. At the 
head of the Turkish emirs, Baghisian, a veteran chief, 
commanded in the place ; his garrison was composed 
of six or seven thousand horse and fifteen or twenty 
thousand foot: one hundred thousand Moslems are 
said to have fallen by the sword, and their numbers 
were probably inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Syrians, who had been no more than fourteen years the 
slaves of the house of Seljuk. From the remains of a 
solid and stately wall it appears to have arisen to the 
height of threescore feet in the vallevs; and wherever 
less art and labour had been applied, the ground was 
supposed to be defended by the river, the morass, and 
the mountains. Notwithstanding these fortiflcations, 
the city had been repeatedly taken by the Persians, the 
Arabs, the Greeks, and the Turks; so large a circuit 
must have yielded many pervious points of attack; 
and, in a siege that was formed about the middle of 
October, the vigour of the execution could alone justify 
the boldness of the attempt. Whatever strength and 
valour could perform in the field, was abundantly dis¬ 
charged by tne champions of the cross : in the 
ouent occasions of sallies, of forage, of the attack and 
aefence of convoys, they were oRen victorious; and 
we can only complain that their exploits are some¬ 
times enlarged beyond the scale of probability and 
truth. The sword of Godfrey divided a Turk from 
the shoulder to the haunch, and one half of the infidel 
fell to the ground, while the other was transported by 
his horse to the city gate. As Robert of Normandy 
rode against his antagonist, ** 1 devote thy head,** he 
piously exclaimed, ^'to the diemons of hell,’* and that 
nead was instantly cloven to the breast by the resisUess 
stroke of his descending faulchion. But the reality or 
report of such gigantic prowess must have taught the 
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Moslems to keep within their walls, and against those 
walls of earth or stone the sword or the lance were un¬ 
availing weapons. In the slow and successive labours 
of a siege the crusaders were supine and ignorant, 
without skill to contrive, or money to purchase, 
or industry to use the artificial engines and imple¬ 
ments of assault In the conquest of Nice they had 
been powerfully assisted by the wealth and knowledge 
of the Greek emperor : his absence was poorly supplied 
by some Genoese and Pisan vessels that were attracted 
by religion or trade to the coast of Syria; the stores 
were scanty, the return precarious, and the communi¬ 
cation difficult and dangerous. Indolence or weakness 
had prevented the Franks from investing the entire 
circuit; and the perpetual freedom of two gates 
relieved the wants, ana recruited the garrison, of the 
city. At the end of seven months, after the ruin of 
their cavalry, and an enormous loss by famine, deser¬ 
tion, and fatigue, the progress of the crusaders was 
imperceptible, and their success remote, if the Latin 
Ulysses, the artful and ambitious Bohemond, had not 
employed the arms of cunning and deceit. The Chris¬ 
tians of Antioch were numerous and discontented ; 
Pbirouz, a Syrian renegado, had acquired the favour of 
the emir, and the command of three towers; and the 
merit of his repentance disguised to the Latins, and 
perhaps to himself, the foul design of perfidy and 
treason. A secret correspondence, for their mutual 
interest, was soon established between Phirouz and the 
prince of Tarento; and Bohemond declared in the 
council of the chiefs that he could deliver the city 
into their hands. But he claimed the sovereignty of 
Antioch as the reward of his service; and the proposal 
which had been rejected by the envy, was at length 
extorted from the distress, of his equals. The nocturnal 
surprise was executed by the French and Norman 
princes, who ascended in person the scaling-ladders 
that were thrown from the walls; their new proselyte, 
after the murder of his too scrupulous brother, em¬ 
braced and introduced the eervants of Christ: the 
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army rushed througfh the gates; and the Moslems 
soon found that, although mercy was hopeless, resist- 
2 ^ce was impotent But the citadel still refused to 
surrender; and the victors themselves were speedily 
encompassed and besieged by the innumerable forces 
of Kerboga, prince of Mosul, who, with twenty-eight 
Turkish emirs, advanced to the deliverance of Antioch. 
Five-and-twenty days the Christians spent on the verge 
of destruction ; and the proud lieutenant of the caliph 
and the sultan left them only the choice of servitude 
or death. In this extremity they collected the relics 
of their strength, sallied from the town, and in a single 
memorable day annihilated or dispersed the host of 
Turks and Arabians, which they might safely report 
to have consisted of six hundred thousand men. 
'I'heir supernatural allies 1 shall proceed to consider : 
the human causes of the victory of Antioch were the 
fearless despair of the Franks ; and the surprise, the 
discord, perhaps the errors, of their unskilful and 
presumptuous adversaries, llie battle is described 
with as much disorder as it was fought; but we may 
observe the tent of Kerboga, a movable and spacious 
palace, enriched with the luxury of Asia, and capable 
of holding above two thousand persons ; we may dis¬ 
tinguish his three thousand guards, who were cased, 
the horses as well as men, in complete steeL 

In the eventful period of the siege and defence of 
Antioch, the crusaders were alternately exalted by 
victory or sunk in despair ; either swelled with plenty 
or emaciated with hunger. A speculative reasoner 
might suppose that their faith had a strong and serious 
influence on their practice; and that the soldiers of 
the cross, the deliverers of the holy sepulchre, pre¬ 
pared themselves by a sober and virtuous life for the 
daily contemplation of martyrdom. Experience blows 
away this charitable illusion ; and seldom does the 
history of profane war display such scenes of intemper¬ 
ance and prostitution as were exhibited under the 
walls of Antioch. The grove of Daphne no longer 
flourished; but the Syrian lur was stUi impregnated 
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with the same vices; the Christians were seduced 
by every temptation that nature either prompts or 
reprobates ; the authority of the chiefs was despised ; 
and sermons and edicts were alike fruitless against 
those scandalous disorders, not less pernicious to 
military discipline than repugnant to evangelic purity. 
In the first days of the siege and the possession of 
Antioch, the hVanks consumed with wanton and 
thoughtless prodigality the frugal subsistence of 
weel^ and months; the desolate country no longer 
yielded a supply ; and from that country they were 
at length excluded by the arms of the besieging 
Turks. Disease, the faithful companion of want, was 
envenomed by the rains of the winter, the summer 
heats, unwholesome food, and the close imprisonment 
of multitudes. The pictures of famine and pestilence 
are always the same, and always disgustful; and our 
imagination may suggest the nature of their sufferings 
and their resources. The remains of treasure or spoil 
were eagerly lavished in the purchase of the vilest 
nourishment; and dreadful must have been the 
calamities of the poor, since, after paying three marks 
of silver for a goat, and fifteen for a lean camel,^ the 
count of Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, and 
duke Godfrey to borrow an horse. Sixty thousand 
horses had been reviewed in the camp; before the 
end of the siege thev were diminished to two thousand, 
and scarcely two hundred fit for service could be 
mustered on the day of battle. Weakness of body 
and terror of mind extinguished the ardent enthusiasm 
of the pilgrims; and every motive of honour and 
religion was subdued by the desire of life. Among 
the chie& three heroes may be found without fear 

^ The raltie of an ox rose from five soUdi (fifteen shillings) at 
Christmas to two marks (fom pounds), and afterwards much 
higher: a kid or lamb, from one shilling to eighteen of out 
present money: in the second famine, a loaf of bread, or the 
head of an animal, sold for a piece of gold. More examples 
might be produced; but it is the ordinary, not the extraordinary, 
prices that deserve the notice of she philosopher. 
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or reproach: Godfrey of Bouillon was supported by 
his magnanimous piety; Bohemond by ambition and 
interest: and Tancred declared^ in the true spirit of 
Aiivalry^ that^ as long as he was at the head of forty 
knights^ he would never relinquish the enterprise of 
Palestine. But the count of Toulouse and Provence 
was suspected of a voluntary indisposition ; the duke 
of Normandy was recalled from the sea-shore by the 
censures of the church; Hugh the Greats though he 
led the vanguard of the battle^ embraced an ambigu¬ 
ous opportunity of returning to France ; and Stephen, 
count of Chartres, basely deserted the standard which 
he bore, and the council in which he presided. The 
soldiers were discouraged by the flight of William, 
viscount of Melun, surnamed the Carpenter^ from the 
weighty strokes of his axe; and the saints were 
scandalised by the fall of Peter the Hermit, who, 
after arming Europe against Asia, attempted to 
escape from the penance of a necessary fast Of the 
multitude of recreant warriors, the names (says an 
historian) are blotted from the book of life ; and the 
opprobrious epithet of the rope-dancers was applied to 
the deserters who dropt in the night from the walls 
of Antioch. The emperor Alexius,®® who seemed to 
advance to the succour of the Latins, was dism^ed 
by the assurance of their hopeless condition. Tney 
expected their fate in silent despair; oaths and 
punishments were tried without effect; and, to rouse 
the soldiers to the defence of the walls, it was found 
necessary to set fire to their quarters. 

For their salvation and victory, they were indebted 
to the same fanaticism which nad led them to the 
brink of ruin. In such a cause, and in such an army, 
visions, prophecies, and miracles were frequent and 
familiar. In the distress of Antioch, they were 
repeated with unusual energy and success; St. 

*• Sec the progress of the crusade, the retreat of Alexius, the 
victory of Antioch, and the conquest of Jerusalem, in the Alexiad, 
L xi. pp. ^17^327* Anna was so prone to ex^geration that 
she marines the exploits of the Latins. 
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Ambrose had assured a pious ecclesiastic that two 
years of trial must precede the season of deliverance 
and grace; the deserters were stopped by the pre> 
seiice and approaches of Christ himself; the dead had 
promised to arise and combat with their brethren ; 
the Virgin bad obtained the pardon of their sins ; and 
their confidence was revived by a visible sign^ the 
seasonable and splendid discovery of the holy lance. 
The policy of their chiefs has on this occasion been 
admired and might surely be excused; but a pious 
fraud is seldom produced by the cool conspiracy of 
many persons ; and a voluntary impostor might depend 
on the support of the wise and the credulity of the 
people. Of the diocese of Marseilles, there was a 
pHest of low cunning and loose manners, and his 
name was Peter Bartholemy. He presented himself 
at the door of the counciLchamber, to disclose an 
apparition of St Andrew, which had been thrice 
reiterated in his sleep, with a dreadful menace if he 
presumed to suppress the commands of Heaven. At 
Antioch,*’ said the apostle, ‘Mn the church of my 
brother St Peter, near the high altar, is concealed 
the steel head of the lance that pierced the side of 
our Redeemer. In three days, that instrument of 
eternal, and now of temporal, salvation will be mani¬ 
fested to his disciples. Search, and ye shall find ; 
bear it aloft in battle; and that mystic weapon shall 
penetrate the souls of the miscreants.” Toe pope’s 
legate, the bishop of Puy, affected to listen with cold¬ 
ness and distrust; but the revelation was eagerly 
accepted by count Raymond, whom his faithful subject, 
in the name of the apostle, had chosen for the guardian 
of the holy lance. The experiment was resolved ; and 
on the third day, after a due preparation of prayer and 
fasting, the priest of Marseilles introduced twelve 
trustv spectators, among whom were the count and his 
chaplain; and the church doors were barred against 
the impetuous multitude. The ^ound was opened 
in the appointed place; but the workmen, who 
relieved each other, dug to ^e depth of twelve feet 
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without discovering the object of their search. In the 
evening, when count Raymond had withdrawn to his 
^at^ and the weary assistants began to murmur, 
Bartholemy, in his shirt and without his shoes, boldly 
descended into the pit; the darkness of the hour and 
of the place enabled him to secrete and deposit the 
head of a Saracen lance, and the first sound, the first 
gleam, of the steel was saluted with a devout rapture. 
The holy lance was drawn from its recess, wrapt in a 
veil of silk and gold, and exposed to the veneration of 
the crusaders ; their anxious suspense burst forth in 
a general shout of joy and hope, and the desponding 
troops were again inflamed with the enthusiasm of 
valour. Whatever had been the arts, and whatever 
might be the sentiments of the chiefs, they skilfully 
improved this fortunate revolution by every aid that 
discipline and devotion could afford. The soldiers 
were dismissed to their quarters, with an injunction 
to fortify their minds and bodies for the approaching 
conflict, freely to bestow their last pittance on them¬ 
selves and their horses, and to expect with the dawn 
of day the signal of victory. On the festival of St. 
Peter and St, Paul, the gates of Antioch were thrown 
open ; a martial psalm, Let the Lord arise, and let 
his enemies be scattered ! was chaunted by a procession 
of priests and monks ; the battle array was marshalled 
in twelve divisions, in honour of the twelve apostles; 
and the holy lance, in the absence of Raymond, was 
entrusted to the hands of his chaplain. The influence 
of this relic or trophy was felt by the servants, and 
perhaps by the enemies, of Christ; ^ and its potent 
energy was heightened by an accident, a stratagem, or 
a rumour, of a miraculous complexion. Three knights, 
in white garments and resplendent arms, either issued, 
or seemed to issue, from the hills : the voice of Adhe* 


The Mahometan Aboulmahasen (apud de Guignes, tom. ii. 
p. 9^) is more correct in his account of the holy lance than the 
Christians, Anna Comnena and Abulpharagius: the Greek 
incess confounds it with a nail of the cross (L xi. p. 326); the 
' ‘ S ‘ — 
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mar^ the pope’s legate, proclaimed them as the martyrs 
St George, St Theodore, and St Maurice ; the tumult 
of battle allowed no time for doubt or scrutiny; and 
the welcome apparition dazzled the eyes or the imagi¬ 
nation of a fanatic army. In the season of danger and 
triumph, the revelation of Bartholemy of Marseilles 
was unanimously asserted ; but, as soon as the tempo¬ 
rary service was accomplished, the personal dignity 
and liberal alms which the count of Toulouse derived 
from the custody of the holy lance provoked the envy, 
and awakened the reason, of his rivals. A Norman 
clerk presumed to sift, with a philosophic spirit, the 
truth of the legend, the circumstances of the dis¬ 
covery, and the character of the prophet; and the 
pious Bohemond ascribed their deliverance to the 
merits and intercession of Christ alone. For a while 
the Provincials defended their national palladium with 
clamours and arms ; and new visions condemned to 
death and hell the profane sceptics who presumed to 
scrutinise the truth and merit of the discovery. The 
prevalence of incredulity compelled the author to sub¬ 
mit his life and veracity to the judgment of God. A 
pile of faggots, four feet high and fourteen feet long, 
was erected in the midst of the camp; the flames burnt 
fiercely to the elevation of thirty cubits; and a narrow 
path of twelve inches was left for the perilous triaL 
Tlie unfortunate priest of Marseilles traversed the fire 
with dexterity and speed : but his thighs and belly 
were scorched bv the intense heat; he expired the 
next day, and the logic of believing minds will pay 
some regard to his dying protestations of innocence 
and truth. Some efforts were made by the Provincials 
to substitute a cross, a ring, or a tabernacle, in the 
place of the holy lance, which soon vanished in con¬ 
tempt and oblivion.^ Yet the revelation of Antioch is 

^ The two antagonists who e^ess the most intimate know¬ 
ledge and the strongest conviction of the miracle, and of the 
fraud, are Raymond des Agiles and Radulphus Cadomensis, the 
one attached to the Count ^ Toulouse, the other to the Norman 
prince. Fulcherios Camotensis presumes to say, Audite fraudem 
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gravely asserted by succeeding historians; and such 
is the progress of credulity that miracles, most doubt¬ 
ful on the spot and at the moment, will be received 
with implicit faith at a convenient distance of time 
and space. 

The prudence or fortune of the Franks had delayed 
their invasion till the decline of the Turkish empire. 
Under the manly government of the three first sultans, 
the kingdoms of Asia were united in peace and justice ; 
and the innumerable armies which they led in person 
were equal in courage, and superior in discipline, to the 
barbarians of the West. But at the time of the crusade, 
the inheritance of Malek Shah was disputed by his 
four sons ; their private ambition was insensible of the 
public danger; and, in the vicissitudes of their fortune, 
the royal vassals were iterant, or regardless, of the 
true object of their allegiance. The twenty-eight 
emirs who marched with the standard of Kerbo^ were 
his rivals or enemies; their hasty levies were drawn 
from the towns and tents of Mesopotamia and Syria; 
and the Turkish veterans were employed or consumed 
in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. The caliph of 
Egypt embraced this opportunity of weakness ana dis¬ 
cord to recover his ancient possessions ; and his sultan 
Aphdal besieged Jerusalem and Tyre, expelled the 
children of Ortok, and restored in Palestine the civil 
and ecclesiastical authority of the Fatimites.^^ They 
heard with astonishment of the vast armies of Chris¬ 
tians that had passed from Europe to Asia, and re¬ 
joiced in the sieges and battles which broke the power 
of the Turks, the adversaries of their sect and monarchy. 
But the same Christians were the enemies of the 

et non Iraudem! and afterwards, Invenit lanceam, fidladter 
ocGultatam fbrsitan. The rest of the herd are loud and 
strenuous. 

The emir, or sultan. Aphdal recovered Jerusalem and Tjrre, 
A.H. 489 (Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 478; De 
Guignes. tom. i. p. 349. from Abutfeda and Ben Schounah). 
Jerusalem ante adventum vestrum recuperavimus, Torcos ejed- 
mus, say the Fatimite amhaasadors. 
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prophet; and from the overthrow of Nice and Antioch, 
the motive of their enterprise, which was gradually 
understood, would urge them forward to the banks of 
the Jordan, or perhaps of the Nile. An intercourse of 
epistles and embassies, which rose and fell with the 
events of war, was maintained between the throne of 
Cairo and the camp of the Latins ; and their adverse 
pride was the result of ignorance and enthusiasm. 
The ministers of Egypt declared in an haughty, or 
insinuated in a milder, tone that their sovereign, the 
true and lawful commander of the faithful, had rescued 
Jerusalem from the Turkish yoke; and that the 
pilgrims, if they would divide their numbers and lay 
aside their arms, should find a safe and hospitable 
reception at the sepulchre of Jesus. In the belief of 
their lost condition, the caliph Mostali despised their 
arms and imprisoned their deputies : the conquest 
and victory of Antioch prompted him to solicit those 
formidable champions with gifts of horses and silk 
robes, of vases, and purses of gold and silver; and, in 
his estimate of their merit or power, the first place 
was assigned to Bohemond, and the second to Godfrey. 
In either fortune the answer of the crusaders was firm 
and uniform : they disdained to inquire into the private 
claims or possessions of the followers of Mahomet: 
whatsoever was his name or nation, the usurper of 
Jerusalem was their enemy ; and, instead of prescrib¬ 
ing the mode and terms of their pilgrimage, it was 
onl^ by a timely surrender of the city and province, 
their sacred right, that he could deserve their alliance 
or deprecate their impending and irresistible attack. 

Yet this attack, when they were within the view and 
reach of their glorious prize, was suspended above ten 
months after the defeat of Kerboga. The zeal and 
courage of the crusaders were chilled in the moment 
of victory ; and, instead of marching to improve the 
consternation, they hastily dispersed to enjoy the 
luxury, of Syria. The causes of this strange delay 
may be found in the want of strength and subordina¬ 
tion. In the painful and various service of Antioch 
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the cavalry was annihilated ; many thousands of every 
rank had been lost by famine, sickness, and desertion ; 
tjhe same abuse of plenty had been productive of a 
tnird famine ; and the alternative of intemperance and 
distress had p^enerated a Mstilence, which swept away 
above fifty thousand of tne pilgrims. Few were able 
to cemmand and none were willing to obey: the 
domestic feuds, which had been stifled by common 
fear, were again renewed in acts, or at least in senti¬ 
ments, of hostility ; the future of Baldwin and Bohe- 
mond excited the envy of their companions; the 
bravest knights were enlisted for the defence of their 
new principalities ; and count Raymond exhausted his 
troops and treasures in an idle expedition into the 
heart of Syria. The winter was consumed in discord 
and disorder ; a sense of honour and religion was re¬ 
kindled in the spring; and the private soldiers, less 
susceptible of ambition and jealousy, awakened with 
angry clamours the indolence of their chiefs. In the 
month of May, the relics of this mighty host proceeded 
from Antioch to Laodicea : about forty thousand 
Latins, of whom no more than fifteen hundred horse 
and twentv thousand foot were capable of immediate 
service, 'llieir easy march was continued between 
Mount Libanus and the sea-shore; their wants were 
liberally supplied by the coasting traders of Genoa and 
Pisa; and they drew large contributions from the 
emirs of'iVipoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Csssarea, who 
granted a free passage and promised to follow the 
example of Jerusalem. From Csesarea they advanced 
into the midland country; their clerks recognised 
the sacred geography of Lydda,' Ramla, Emaus, and 
Bethlem ; and, as soon as they descried the holy 
city, the crusaders forgot their toils, and claimed 
their reward. 

Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the 
number and importance of her memorable sieges. It 
was not till after a long and obstinate contest that 
Babylon and Rome could prevail apiiust the obstinacy 
of the people, the craggy ground that might supersede 
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tHe necessity of fortifications^ and the walls and towers 
that would have fortified the most accessible plain. 
These obstacles were diminished in the a^e of the 
crusades. The bulwarks had been completely destroyed, 
and imperfectly restored; the Jews^ their nation and 
worship^ were for ever banished; bat nature is less 
changeable than man, and the site of Jerusalem, 
though somewhat softened and somewhat removed, 
was still strong a^inst the assaults of an enemy. By 
the experience of a recent siege, and a three years' 

g osseasion, the Saracens of Egypt had been taught to 
iscern, and in some degree to remedy, the defects of 
a place which religion, as well as honour, forbade 
them to resign. Aladin, or Iftikhar, the caliph's 
lieutenant, was entrusted with the defence; his 
policy strove to restrain the native Christians by the 
dread of their own ruin and that of the holy sepulchre ; 
to animate the Moslems by the assurance of temporal 
and eternal rewards. His garrison is said to nave 
consisted of forty thousand l^rks and Arabians ; and, 
if he could muster twenty thousand of the inhabitants, 
it must be confessed tnat the besieged were more 
numerous than the besieging army.^ Had the 
diminished strength and numbers of the Latins 
allowed them to grasp the whole circumference of 
four thousand yards (about two English miles and a 
half),^ to what useful purpose should they have 

« The lively scepticism of Voluire is balanced with sense and 
erudition by the French author of the Esprit des Croisades (tom. 
iv. pp. 386^88). who observes that, according to the Arabians, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem must have exceeded 200,000; that 
in the siege of Titus, Josephus collects 1,300,000 Jews; that 
they are stated by Tadtus himself at 600,000; and that the 
largest defalcation that his occeMmus can justify will still leave 
them more numerous than the Roman army, 

^ Maundrell, who diligently perambulated the walls, found 
a circuit of 1630 paces, or 41^ English yards (pp. 109, ixol; 
from an authentic plan, d'Anville concludes a measure nearly 
similar, of 1960 French toises (pp. 93-29), in bis scarce and 
valuable tract. For the topography of Jerusalem, see Reland 
(Palestina, tom. ii« pp. » 
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descended into the valley of Ben Hinnom and torrent 
of Kedron,** or approached the precipices of the south 
And east^ from whence they had nothing either to 
nope or fear? Their siege was more reasonably 
directed against the northern and western sides of 
the city. Godfrey of Bouillon erected his standard 
on the first swell of Mount Calvary; to the left^ as far 
as St. Stephen’s ^te^ the line of attack was continued 
by Tancred and the two Roberts; and count Raymond 
established his quarters from the citadel to the foot of 
Mount Sion, which was no longer included within the 
precincts of the city. On the fifth day, the crusaders 
made a general assault, in the fanatic hope of battering 
dowji the walls without engines, and of scaling them 
without ladders. By the dint of brutal force they 
burst the first barrier, but they were driven back with 
shame and slaughter to the camp; the influence of 
vision and prophecy was deadened by the too frequent 
abuse of those pious stratagems; and time and labour 
were found to be the only means of victory. TTie 
time of the siege was indeed fulfilled in forty days, 
but they were forty days of calamity and anguish. A 
repetition of the old ^ complaint of famine may be 
imputed in some degree to the voracious or disorderly 
appetite of the Franks; but the stony soil of Jerusalem 
is almost destitute of water; the scanty springs and 
hasty torrents were dry in the summer season; nor 
was the thirst of the besiegers relieved, as in the 
city, by the artifical supply of cisterns and aqueducts. 
The circumjacent country is equally destitute of trees 
for the uses of shade or building; but some large 
beams were discovered in a cave by the crusaders : a 

•• Jerusalem was possessed only of the torrent of Kedron, 
dry in summer, and of the little spring or brook of Siloe iReland, 
tom. i. pp. 394, 300). Both strangers and natives complained of 
the want of water, which, in time of war, was studiously aggra¬ 
vated. Within the city, Tacitus mentions a perennial fountain, 
an aqueduct, and cisterns for rain-water. The aqueduct was 
conveyed from the rivulet Tekoe, or Etham, which is likewise 
mentioned by Bohadin (in Vit. Saladin. p. B38), 
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wood near Sichem, the enchanted grove of Tasso,®® 
was cut down; the necessary timber was transported 
to the camp, by the vigour and dexterity of Tancred ; 
and the engines were framed by some Genoese artists, 
who had fortunately landed in the harbour of Jaffa. 
Two movable turrets were constructed at the ex¬ 
pense, and in the stations, of the duke of Lorraine 
and the count of Toulouse, and rolled forwards 
with devout labour, not to the most accessible, but 
to the most neglected, parts of the fortification. 
Raymond’s tower was reduced to ashes by the fire of 
the besieged ; but his colleague was more vigilant and 
successful; the enemies were driven by his archers 
from the rampart; the drawbridge was let down ; 
and on a Friday, at three in the afternoon, the day and 
hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood vic¬ 
torious on the walls of Jerusalem. His example was 
followed on every side by the emulation of valour; 
and, about four hundred and sixty years after the con¬ 
quest of Omar, the holy city was rescued from the 
Mahometan yoke. In the pillage of public and private 
wealth, the adventurers had agreed to respect the ex¬ 
clusive property of the first occupant; and the spoils 
of the great mosque, seventy lamps and massy vases of 
gold and silver, rewarded the diligence, and displayed 
the generosity, of Tancred. A bloody sacrifice was 
offered by his mistaken votaries to the God of the 
Christians ; resistance might provoke, but neither age 
nor sex could mollify, their implacable rage; they 
indulged themselves three days in a promiscuous 
massacre; and the infection of the dead bodies pro¬ 
duced an epidemic disease. After seventy thousand 
Moslems had been put to the sword, and the harmless 
Jews had been burnt in their synago^e, they could 
still reserve a multitude of captives whom interest or 
lassitude persuaded them to spare. Of these savage 
heroes of the cross, Tancred alon^ betrayed some 

* Oienisalemme Liberata, canto xiiL It is pleasant enough 
to observe how Tasso has copied and embellisned the minutest 
details of the siege. • 
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•entiments of compassion ; yet we may praise the nlore 
selfish lenity of Raymond, who granted a capitulation 
and safe-conduct to the garrison of the citadel.^ The 
h*hly sepulchre was now free; and the bloody victors 
prepared to accomplished their vow. Bareheaded and 
Mrefoot, with contrite hearts, and in an bumble posture, 
they ascended the hill of Calvary, amidst tne loud 
anthems of the clergy ; kissed the stone which had 
covered the Saviour of the world ; and bedewed with 
tears of joy and penitence the monument of their 
redemption. This union of the fiercest and most 
tender passions has been variously considered by two 
philosophers: by the one,®^ as easy and natural; by 
the other, as absurd and incredible. Perhaps it is too 
rigorously applied to the same persons and the same 
hour : the example of the virtuous Godfrey awakened 
the piety of his companions ; while they cleansed theii* 
bodies, they purihea their minds; nor shall 1 believe 
that the most ardent in slaughter and rapine were the 
foremost in the procession to the holy sepulchre. 

Eight days after this memorable event, which Pope 
Urban did not live to hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded 
to the election of a king, to guard and govern their 
conquests in Palestine. Hugh the Great and Stephen 
of Chartres had retired with some loss of reputa> 
tion, which they strove to regain by a second crusade 
and an honourable death. Baldwin wap established 
at Edessa, and Bohemond at Antioch ; and the two 
Roberts, the duke of Normandy^ and the count of 

«« The old lower Psepbina, in the Middle Arcs Neblosa. was 
named Castellum Pisanum, from the patriarch Daimbert. It 
is still the citadel, the residence of the Turkish a^, and com¬ 
mands a prospect of the Dead Sea, Judea, and Arabia (D'Anvillc, 
pp. 19-93). It was likewise called the lower of David, wOpyot 
7ranpt€y9$iffTaroi, 

^ Hume, in his History of England, vol. i. pp. 311, 319, octavo 
edition. 

® The English ascribe to Robert of Normandy, and the 
Provincials to Raymond of Toulouse, the glory of refusing the 
crown; but the honest voice of tradition has preserved the 
memory of the ambition and revenge (Villehardouin, Na 136) 

VOL. VI. • Y 
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Flmiidere^ preferred their fair inheritance in the West 
to a donbtful competition or a barren sceptre. The 
jealousy and ambition of Ra 3 rmond were condemned 
by his own followers, and the free, the just, the unani> 
mous Toice of the army proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon 
the first and most worthy of the champions of Chris- 
tendom. His magnanimity accepted a trust as full of 
danger as of glory; but in a city where his Saviour 
bad been crowned with thorns the devout pilgrim 
rejected the name and ensigns of royalty; and the 
founder of the kingdom of Jerusalem contented him¬ 
self with the modest title of Defender and Baron of 
the Holy Sepulchre. His government of a single 
year, too short for the public happiness, was interrupted 
in the first fortnight by a summons to the field, by 
the approach of the vnir or aultan of Egypt, who had 
been too slow to prevent, but who was impatient to 
avenge, the loss of Jerusalem. His total overthrow 
in the battle of Ascalon sealed the establishment of 
the Latins in Syria, and signalised the valour of the 
French princes, who, in this action, bade a long fare- 
well to the holy wars. Some glory might be derived 
from the prodigious inequality of numbers, though 
I shall not count the myriads of horse and foot on 
the side of the Fatimites; but, except three thousand 
Ethiopians or Blacks, who were armed with fiails or 
scourges of iron, the barbarians of the South fied on 
the first onset, and afforded a pleasing comparison 
between the active valour of the Turks and the sloth 
and effeminacy of the natives of Egypt. After sus¬ 
pending before the holy sepulchre the sword and 
standard of the sultan, the new king (hq deserves the 
title) embraced bis departing companions, and could 
retain only with the gallant Taocred three hundred 
knights and two thousand foot-soldiers for the defence 
of ralestine. His sovereignty^ was soon attacked by a 
new enemy, the only one against whom Godfrey was a 
coward. Adhemar, Bishop of Phy, who excelM both 

of the count of St. Giles. He died at the siege of Tripoli, which 
Was possessed by his desoendantiT 
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in oauncil and action, had been swept away in the last 
plague of Antioch ; the remaining ecclesiastics pre- 
Ijerved only the pride and avarice of their character ; 
and their seditious clamours had required that the 
choice of a bishop should precede that of a king. The 
revenue and jurisdiction of the lawful patriarch were 
usurped by the Latin clergy; the exclusion of the 
Greeas and Syrians was justified by the reproach of 
heresy or schism; and, under the iron yoke of their 
deliverers, the Oriental Christians regretted the 
tolerating government of the Arabian caliphs. Daim- 
bert, Archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained in the 
secret policy of Rome: he brought a fleet of his 
countrymen to the succour of the Holy Land, and was 
installed, without a competitor, the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral head of the church. The new patriarch immedi¬ 
ately grasped the sceptre which had been acquired by 
the toil and blood of the victorious pilgrims ; and 
both Godfrey and Bohemond submitted to receive at 
his hands the investiture of their feudal possessions. 
Nor was this sufficient; Daimbert claimed the im¬ 
mediate property of Jerusalem and Jafla : instead of a 
firm and generous refusal, the hero negotiated with 
the priest; a quarter of either city was ceded to the 
church; and the modest bishop was satisfied with an 
eventual reversion of the rest, on the death of Godfrey 
without children, or on the future acquisition of a new 
seat at Cairo or Damascus. 

Without this indulgence^ the conqueror would have 
almost been stripped of his infant kingdom, which con* 
stated only of Jerusalem and Jaffa, with about twenty 
villages and towns of the adjacent country. Within 
this narrow verge, the Mahometans were sti}! lodged 
in some impregnable castles; and the husbandman, 
the trader, and the pilgrims were exposed to daily and 
domestic hostility. By the arms of Godfrey himself, 
and of the two Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who 
succeeded to the throne, the Latins breathed with 
pipre and ^fetj; and at length they equalled, in 
the extent of their dominions, though not in the 
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millions of their subjects, the ancient princes of Judah 
and Israel.®® After the reduction of the maritime 
cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and Ascalon, which 
were powerfully assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa, and even of Flanders and Norway, the range 
of sea-coast from Scanderoon to the borders of 
Egypt was possessed by the Christian pilgrims. If 
the prince of Antioch disclaimed his supremacy, 
the counts of Edessa and Tripoli owned themselves the 
vassals of the king of Jerusalem; the Ijitins reigned 
beyond the Euphrates; and the four cities of Hems, 
Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo were the only relics 
of the Mahometan conquests in Syria. The laws and 
language, the manners and titles, of the French nation 
and Latin church, were introduced into these trans¬ 
marine colonies. According to the feudal jurispru¬ 
dence, the principal states and subordinate baronies 
descended in the line of male and female succession; 
but the children of the first conquerors, a motley 
and degenerate race, were dissolvea by luxury of the 
climate; the arrival of new crusaders from Europe 
was a doubtful hope and a casual event. The service 
of the feudal tenures was performed by six hundred 
and sixty-six knights, who might expect the aid of 
two hundred more under the banner of the count of 
Tripoli; and each knight was attended to the field by 
four squires or archers on horseback. Five thousand 

An actual muster, not including the tribes of Levi and Ben¬ 
jamin, gave David an army of 1,300,000, or 1,574,000 fighting 
men; which, with the addition of women, children, and slaves, 
may imply a population of thirteen millions, in a country sixty 
eagues in length and thirty broad. The honest and rational Le 
Clerc (Comment, on a Samuel xxiv. and i Chronicles xxi.) 
aestnat angusto in limite, and mutters his suspicion of a false 
transcript,—a dangerous suspicion! 

70 'rhis authentic detail is extracted from the Assises de 
Jerusalem (o. 324, 336-331). Sanut (I iii. p. viii. c. L p« 174) 
reckons only 5x8 knights and 577^ followers. 

71 The surn-total, and the division, ascertain the service of the 

three great baronies at xoo knights each ; and the text of the 
Assises, which extends the number to 500. can only be justified 
by this supposition. * 
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and sevanty-five serjeants, most probably foot>soldier8^ 
were supplied by the churches and the cities ; and the 
vhole legal militia of the kingdom could not exceed 
eleven thousand men^ a slender defence against the 
surrounding myriads of Saracens and Turks.But 
the firmest bulwark of Jerusalem was founded on the 
knights of the Hospital of St. John^^^ and of the 
temple of Solomon; on the strange association of a 
monastic and military life^ which fanaticism might 
suggest, but which policy must approve, llie flower 
of the nobility of Europe aspired to wear the cross, and 
to profess the vows, of these respectable orders; their 
spirit and discipline were immortal; and the speedy 
donation of twenty-eight thousand farms, or manors, 
enabled them to support a regular force of cavalry and 
infantry for the defence of Palestine. The austerity 
of the convent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms ; 
the world was scandalised by the pride, avarice, and 
corruption of these Christian soldiers; their claims of 
immunity and jurisdiction disturbed the harmony of 
the church and state; and the public peace was en¬ 
dangered by their jealous emulation. But in their 
most dissolute period^ the knights of the Hospital and 
Temple maintained their fearless and fanatic character; 
they neglected to live, but they were prepared to die, 
in the service of Christ; and the spirit of chivalry, 

^ Yet on gmt emergencies (say Sanut) the barons brought 
a voluntary aid; decentem comitivam militum juxta stature 
suum. 

^ William of Tyre (L xviii. c. 3,4, 5) relates the ignoble origin 
and early insolence of the Hospitalers, who soon deserted their 
bumble patron, St. John the Eleemosynary, for the more august 
character of St. John the Baptist. (S^ the ineffectual struggles 
of Pagi, Critica, a.d. 1099, No. 14-18.) They assumed the 
profession of arms about the year 1120; the Hospital was maUr^ 
the Templc^/«a/ the Teutonic order was founded a.d. 1190, 
at the siege of Acre (Mosheira, Institut. pp. 389, 390). 

f* Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 544. He assigns to the 
Hospitalers ip,ooo, to the Templars 9000 maneria, a word of 
much higher import (as Ducange has rightly observed) in the 
English than in the French idiom. Manor is a lordship, manoir 
a dwelling, 
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the parent and odspring of the crusades^ has been 
transplanted by this institution from the holy sepulchre 
to the isle of Malta. 

ITie spirit of freedom^ which perrades the feudal 
institutions^ was felt in its strongest energy by the 
volunteers of the cross, who elected for their chief the 
most deserving of his peers. Amidst the slaves of 
Asia, unconscious of the lesson or example, a model 
of political liberty was introduced; and the laws of 
the French kingdom are derived from the purest 
source of equality and justice. Of such laws, the first 
and indispensable condition is the assent of those 
whose obedience they require, and for whose benefit 
they are designed. No sooner had Godfrey of Bouillon 
accepted the' office of supreme ma^^rate than he 
solicited the public and private advice of the Latin 
pilgrims wbo were the best skilled ih the statute and 
customs of Europe. From these materials, with tiie 
counsel and approbation of the patriarch and barons, 
of the clergy'and laity, Godfrey composed the Assish 
or Jerusalem, a precious monument of feudal 
jurisprudence. The new code, attested by the seals 
of the king, the patriarch, and the viscount of 
Jerusalem, was deposited in the holy sepulchre, 
enriched with the improvements of succeeding times, 
and respectfully consulted as often as any doubtful 

a uestions arose in the tribunals of Palestine. With 
lie kingdom and city all was lost; ^ the fragments of 

^ In the three first books of the Histoire des Chevaliers de 
Maltbe, par VAbbe de Vertot, the reader may amuse himself 
with a fair, and sometimes flattering, picture of the order, 
while it was employed for the defence of Palestine. The $ub- 
se^ent books pursue their emigrations to Rhodes and Malta. 

The Assises de Jerusalem, mold Law-French, were printed 
with Beaumanoir's Coutumes de Beauvoisis (Bourges and Paris, 
1690, in folio), and illustrated by Gaspard Thaumas de la 
Tbaumassi^re, with a comment and glossary. An Italian ver¬ 
sion had been published in 1535, at Venice, for the use of the 
ki^dom of Cyprus. 

^ A la terre perdue, tout fut perdu, is the vigorous expression 
of the Assise (c. 281). Yet Jerusalem capitulated with ^adini 
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the written law were preserved by jealous tradition/® 
and variable practice, till the middle of the thirteenth 
^sntury; the code was restored by the pen of John 
d*Ibelin, count of JaflFa, one of the principal feuda¬ 
tories ; ^ and the tinal revision was accomplished in 
the year thirteen hundred and sixty-nine, for the use 
of the Latin kingdom of Cyprus.®® 

The justice and freedom of the constitution were 
maintained by two tribunals of unequal dignity, which 
were instituted by Godfrey of Bouillon after the con¬ 
quest of Jerusalem. The king, in person, presided 
in the upper court, the court of the barons. Of these 
the four most conspicuous were the prince of Galilee, 
the lord of Sidon and Caesarea, and the counts of 
Jaffa and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the constable and 
marshal,®^ were in a special manner the compeers and 

the queen and the principal Christians departed in peace; and 
a code so precious and so portable could not provoke the avarice 
of the conquerors. I have sometimes suspwted the existence of 
this original copy of the Holy Sepulchre, which might be invented 
to sanctify and authenticate the traditionary customs of the 
French in Palestine. 

A noble lawyer, Raoul de Tabarie, denied the prayer of 
King Amauri (A.D. 119501905), that be would commit his 
knowledge to writing; and frankly dedared, que de ce qu’ il 
savoit ne feroit-il ja nul burjois son pareill, ne nul sage honune 
lettr^ (c. 281). 

T^e compiler of this work, Jean d'lbelin, was Count of 
Jaffa and Ascalon, Lord of Baruth (Berytus) and Rames, and 
died A.D. 1266 (Sanut, 1 . iii. p. xii. c. 5, 8). The family of 
Ibelin, which descended from a younger brother of a count of 
Chartres in France, long flourished in Palestine and Cyprus 
(see the Lignages de de-pa Mer, or d'Outremer, c. 6, at the end 
of the Assises de Jerusalem, an original book, which records the 
pedigrees of the French adventurers). 

M By sixteen commissioners chosen in the Hates of the island, 
the work was finished the 3rd of November 1369, sealed with 
four seals, and deposited in the cathedral of Nicosia (see the 
preface to the Assises). 

^ The cautious John dTbelin argues, rather than affirms, 
that Tripoli is the fourth barony, and expresses some doubt 
concerning the right or pretension of the constable and marshal 
(«.3a3). 
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judges of each other. But all the nobles^ who held 
their lauds immediately of the crowu^ were eutitled 
and bound to attend the kind’s court; and each baron 
exercised a similar jurisdiction in the subordinate 
assemblies of his own feudatories. The connection of 
lord and vassal was honourable and voluntary : rever¬ 
ence was due to the benefactor^ protection to the 
dependent; but they mutually pledged their faith to 
each other, and the obligation on either side might be 
suspended by neglect or dissolved by injury. The 
cognisance of marriages and testaments was blended 
with religion and usurped by the clergy ; but the 
civil and criminal causes of the nobles, the inheritance 
and tenure of their hefs, formed the proper occupation 
of the supreme court. Each member was the judge 
and guardian both of public and private rights. 
It was his duty to assert with his tongue and sword 
the lawful claims of the lord; but, if an unjust 
superior presumed to violate the freedom or property 
of a vassal, the confederate peers stood fortn to 
maintain his quarrel by word and deed. They boldly 
affirmed his innocence and his wrongs; demanded 
the restitution of his liberty or his lands; suspended, 
after a fruitless demand, their own service; rescued 
their brother from prison; and employed every 
wea^n in his defence, without offering direct violence 
to ^e person of their lord, which was ever sacred 
in their eyes. In their pleadings, replies, and re¬ 
joinders, the advocates of the court were subtile and 
copious; but the use of ar^ment and evidence was 
often superseded b^ judicial combat; and the Assise 
of Jerusalem admits in many cases this barbarous 
institution^ which has been slowly abolished by the 
laws and manners of Europe. 

The trial by battle was established in all criminal 
cases which adjected the life or limb or honour of any 
person; and in all civil transactions of or above the 
value of one mark of silver. It appears that in crimi¬ 
nal cases the combat was the privilege of the accuser, 
who, except in a charge of treason, avenged his per- 
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gonal injury or the death of those persons whom he 
had a right to represent; but, wherever, from the 
dhture of the charge, testimony could be obtained, 
it was necessary for him to produce witnesses of the 
fact. In civil cases, the combat was not allowed as 
the means of establishing the claim of the demandant; 
but he was obliged to produce witnesses who had, or 
assumed to have, knowledge of the fact The combat 
was then the privilege of the defendant; because he 
charged the witness with an attempt by perjury to 
take away his right He came, therefore, to be in 
the same situation as the appellant in criminal cases. 
It was not, then, as a mode of proof that the combat 
was deceived, nor as making negative evidence (accord¬ 
ing to the supposition of Montesquieu); but in every 
case the right to offer battle was founded on the right 
to pursue by arms the redress of an injury; and the 
judicial combat was fought on the same principle, and 
with the same spirit, as a private duel. Champions 
were only allowed to women, and to men maimed or 
past the age of sixty. The consequence of a defeat 
was death to the person accused, or to the champion 
or witness, as well as to the accuser himself; but in 
civil cases the demandant was punished with infamy 
and the loss of his suit, while his witness and champion 
suffered an ignominious death. In many cases, it was 
in the option of the judge to award or to refuse the 
combat; but two are specified in whicji it was the in¬ 
evitable result of the challenge: if a faithful vassal 
gave the lie to his compeer, who unjustly claimed any 
portion of their lord's demesnes; or if an unsuccessful 
suitor presumed to impeach the judgment and vei-acity 
of the court He might impeach them, but the terms 
were severe and perilous: in the same day he suo 
cessively fought oU the members of the tribunal, 
even those who had been absent; a single defeat was 
followed by death and infamy; and, where none could 
hope for victory, it is highly probable that none would 
adventure the trial. In the Assise of Jerusalem, the 
legal subtlety of the count of Jaffa is more laudably 
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employed to elude^ then to &cilitate^ the judicial com¬ 
bat, which he derives from a principle of honour rather 
than of superstition.®* 

Among the causes which enfranchised the plebeians 
from the yoke of feudal tyranny, the institution of 
cities and corporations is one of the most powerful; 
and, if those of Palestine are coeval with the first 
crusade, they may be ranked with the most ancient 
of the Latin world. Many of the pilgrims had escaped 
from their lords under the banner of the cross; and 
it was the policy of the French princes to tempt their 
stay by the assurance of the rights and privileges of 
freemen. It is expressly declared in the Assi^ of 
Jerusalem that, after instituting, for his knights and 
barons, the court of Peers, in which he presided him¬ 
self, G^frey of Bouillon established a second tribunal, 
in which his person was represented by his viscount. 
The jurisdiction of this inferior court extended over 
the burgesses of the kingdom; and it was composed 
of a select number of the most discreet and worthy 
citizens, who were sworn to judge, according to the 
laws, of the actions and fortunes of their equals.** In 
the conquest and settlement of new cities, the example 
of Jerusalem was imitated by the kings and their great 
vassals; and above thirty similar eorporatious were 
founded before the loss of the Holy Land. Another 
class of subjects, the Syrians,** or Oriental Christians, 

*3 For the intelligence of this obscure and obsolete juris¬ 
prudence (c. 8o-xiih I am deeply indebted to the friendship 
of a learned lord, who, with an accurate and discerning eye, has 
surveyed the philosophic history of law. By bis studies, pos¬ 
terity might be enriched; the merit of the orator and the judge 
can be /eli only by his contemporaries. 

V Louis le Gros, Who Is considered as die father of this in¬ 
stitution in France, did not begin his reign till nine years {a.d. 
ixo8) after Godfrey of Bouillon (Assises, c. a, ^4). For its 
origin and effects, see the judicious remarks of Dr. Robertson 
(H^tory of Charles V. voU i. pp. 30^36, 251-065, quarto edition). 

Every reader conversant with the historians of the crusades, 
win understand, by the peuple des Suriens, the Oriental Chris¬ 
tians, Melchites, Jacobites, or Kestorians, who had all adopted 
the use of the Arabic language ^voh v. p. 145). 
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were oppressed hy the zeal of the clerg-y, and pro¬ 
tected by the toleration of the state. Godfrey listened 
^o their reasonable prayer that they might be judged 
by their own national laws. A third court was insti¬ 
tuted for their use, of limited and domestic jurisdic¬ 
tion ; the sworn members were Syrians, in blood, 
language, and religion; but the office of the president 
(in Arabic, of the raii) was sometimes exercised by the 
viscount of the city. At an immeasurable distance 
below the nobles, the burgesses, and the strangers, the 
Assise of Jerusalem condescends to mention the villains 
and slaves, the peasants of the land and the captives of 
war, who were almost equally considered as the objects 
of property. The relief or protection of these unhappy 
men was not esteemed wortny of the care of the legis¬ 
lator; but he diligently provides for the recovery, 
though not indeed for the punishment, of the fugi¬ 
tives. Like hounds, or hawks, who had strayed from 
the lawful owner, they might be lost and claimed; the 
slave and falcon were of the same value; but three 
slaves, or twelve oxen, were accumulated to equal the 
price of the war-horse; and a sum of three hundred 
pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of chivalry, as the 
equivalent of the more noble animal.^ 

•• See the Assises de Jerusalem {3x0-3121. These laws were 
enacted as late as the year in the kingdom of Cyprus. 
In the same century, in the reign of Edward 1., I understand, 
from a late publication (of his £^k of Account), that the price 
of a war-borse was not less exorbitaat in England. 
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CHAPTER LIX 

PRESERVATION OP THE GREEK EMPIRE—NUMBERS^ PAS¬ 
SAGE^ AND EVENT OF THE SECOND AND THIRD CRU¬ 
SADES—ST. BERNARD-REIGN OP 8ALADIN IN EGYPT 

AND SYRIA-^HIS CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM—NAVAL 

CRUSADES—RICHARD THE FIRST OP ENGLAND— 
POPE INNOCENT THE THIRD ; AND THE POURTH AND 
FIFTH CRUSADES—THE EMPEROR FREDERIC THE 
SECOND—LOUIS THE NINTH OF FRANCE ; AND THE 
TWO LAST CRUSADES—EXPUIBION OF THE LATINS OR 
FRANKS BY THE MAMELUKES 

In a style less grave than that of history, 1 should 
perhaps compare the Emperor Alexius to the jackal, 
who is said to follow the steps, and to devour the 
leavings, of the lion. Whatever had been his fears 
and toils in the passage of the first crusade, they were 
amply recompen^ by the subsequent benefits which 
he derived from the exploits of the Franks. His 
dexterity and vigilance secured their first conquest of 
Nice ; and from this threatening station the Turks 
were compelled to evacuate the neighbourhood of 
Constantinopla While the crusaders, with blind 
valour, advanced into the midland countries of Asia, 
the crafty Greek improved the favourable occasion 
when the emirs of the sea-coast were recalled to the 
standard of the sultan. The Turks were driven from 
the isles of Rhodes and Chios : the cities of Ephesus 
and Smyrna, of Sardes, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, 
were restored to the empire, which Alexius enlarged 
from the Helles^nt to the banks of the Meander 
and the rocky snores of Pamphylia. The churches 
resumed their splendour; t^e towns were rebuilt and 
fortified; and the desert country was peopled with 
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colonies of Christians, who were gently removed from 
the more distant and dangerous frontier* In these 
^temal cares, we may forgive Alexius, if he forgot 
the deliverance of the holy sepulchre; but, by the 
Latins, he was-stigmatised with the foul reproach of 
treason and desertion. They had sworn fidelity and 
obedience to his throne ; but he had promised to assist 
their enterprise in person, or, at least, with his troops 
and treasures ; his case retreat dissolved their obliga> 
tions; and the sword, which had been the instrument 
of their victory, was the pledge and title of their just 
independence. It does not appear that the emperor 
attempted to revive his obsolete claims over the king¬ 
dom'of Jerusalem but the borders of Cilicia and 
Syria were more recent in his possession, and more 
accessible to his arms. The gnreat army of the cru¬ 
saders was annihilated or dispersed ; the principality 
of Antioch was left without a head, by toe surprise 
and captivity of Bohemond : his ransom had oppressed 
him with a heavy debt; and his Norman followers 
were insufficient to repel the hostilities of the Greeks 
and Turks. In this distress, Bohemond embraced a 
magnanimous resolution, of leaving the defence of 
Antioch to his kinsman, the faithful Tancred, of 
arming the West against the Byzantine empire, and of 
executing the design which ne inherited from the 
lessons and example of his father Guiscard. His em¬ 
barkation was clandestine; and, if we mav credit a 
tale of the Princess Anne, he passed the hostile sea 
closely secreted in a coffin.* But his reception in 
France was dignified by the public applause and his 
marriage with the king’s daughter; his return was 

^ The kings of Jerusalem submitted, however, to a nominal 
dependence; and in the dates of their inscriptions (one is still 
legible in the church of Bethlem) they respectfully placed before 
their own the name of the reigning emperor (Ducange. Disserta¬ 
tions sur Joinville. xxvii. p. 319). 

9 Anna Comnena adds that, to complete the imitation, he 
was shut up with a dead cock; and condescends to Wonder how 
the barbarian could endure the conhneinent and putrefaction. 
This absurd tkle is unknown to the Latins. 
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gloriouf ^ ainoe the bniTest apiriti of the age enlisted 
under his veteran command ; and he repassed the 
Adriatic at the head of hre thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot, assembled from, tbe most remote 
climates of Europe.^ The stren^h of Durazzo and 
prudence of Alexius, the progress of fiimine and ap¬ 
proach of winter, eluded his ambitious hopes ; and the 
venal confederates were seduced from his standard. 
A treaty of peace * suspended the fears of the Greeks; 
and they were finally delivered by the death of an 
adversary whom neither oaths could bind nor danrars 
could appal nor prosperity could satiate. His children 
succeeded to the principality of Antioch; but the 
boundaries were strictly defined, the homage was 
clearly stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and Mal- 
mistra were restored to the Byzantine emperors. Of 
the coast of Anatolia, they possessed the entire circuit 
from Trebizond to the Syrian gates. The Seljukian 
dynasty of Roum was separated on all sides from the 
sea and their Musulman brethren ; tbe power of tbe 
sultans was shaken by the victories, and even the 
defeats, of the Franks; and after the loss of Nice they 
removed tbeir throne to Copii or Iconium, an obscure 
and inland town above three hundred miles from 
Constantinople.^ Instead of trembling for tbeir capital, 
the Comnenian princes waged an offensive war against 

* *Aw6 in the Byzantine Oeographr, must mean 

England; yet we are more credibly ioformed that our Henry 1 . 
would not suffer him to levy any troops in bis kingdomlDucangSi 
Not ad Alexiad, p. 41). 

< Th^ copy of the treaty (Alexiad, 1 . xiii. pp. 406-4x6) is an 
original and curious piece, which would require, and might 
afford, a good map of the principality of Antioch. 

* Iconium is mentioned as a station by Xenophon, and by 
Strabo with the ambiguous title of KufjiSroXtt (Cellarius, tom. 
U. p. xa;^). Yet St. Paul found in that place a m^ltitude {rXijSot) 
of Jews and Gentiles. Under the corrupt n^me of /Cunijah, It 
is described as a, great city, with a river and gardens, three 
l^i^es from .^he mountains, and decorated (I know not why) 
with Plato's tomb (Abul/eda. tabul xviL p. ^o^ vers. ReUke ; 
and tbe Index Geogra|w^ of Sdmltens uom Ibn Said)* 
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the Turks^ and the first crusade prevented the fall of 
the declininf^ empire. 

^ In the twelfth century^ three gretii emigrations 
marched by land from the West to the relief of 
Palestine. The soldiers and pilgrims of Lombardy^ 
France^ and Germany were excited by the example 
and success of the first crusade. Forty-eight years 
after the deliverance of the holy sepulchre, the 
emperor and the French king, Conrad the Third and 
Louia the Seventh, undertook the second crusade to 
support the falling fortunes of the Latins. A grand 
division of the third crusade was led by the em> 
T)eror Frederic Barbarossa, who sympathised with his 
brothers of France and England in the common loss of 
Jerusalem. These three expeditions may be compared 
in their resemblance of the greatness of numbers, their 
passage through the Greek empire, and the nature 
and event of their Turkish warfisre; and a brief 
parallel may save the repetition of a tedious narrative. 
However splendid it may seem, a regular story of the 
crusades would exhibit a perpetual return of the same 
causes and effects; and toe frequent attempts for the 
defence and recovery of the Holy Land would appear 
so many faint and unsuccessful copies of the originaL 
I. Of the swarms that so closely trod in the foot¬ 
steps of the first pilgrims, the chiefs were equal in rank, 
though unequal in fame and merit, to Godfrey of 
Bouillon and his fellow-adventurers. At their head 
were displayed the banners of the dukes of Burgundy, 
Bavaria, and Aquitain : the first a descendant of Hugh 
Capet, the second a father of the Brunswick line; tJie 
archbishop of Milan, a temporal prince, transported, 
for the bmeftt of the Turks, the treasures and orna¬ 
ments of his church and f^ace; and the veteran 
crusaders, Hugh the Great and Stephen of Chartres, 
returned to consummate their unfinished vow. The 
huge and disorderly bodies of their followers moved 
forwards in two columns; and, if the first consisted 
of two hundred and sixty thousand persons, the second 
might possibly amount to sixty thousand horse and 
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one hundred thousand foot.^ The armies of the second 
crusade might have claimed the conquest of Asia : the 
nohles of France and Glermany were animated by the 
presence of their sovereigns; and both the rank and 
personal eharacters of Conrad and Louis gave a dignity 
to their cause and a discipline to their force^ which 
might be vainly expected from the feudatory chiefs. 
The cavalry of the emperor, and that of the king, was 
each composed of seventy thousand knights and their 
immediate attendants in the field/ and, if the light- 
armed troops, the peasant infantry, the women and 
children, the priests and monks, be rigorously ex¬ 
cluded, the full account will scarcely be satisfied with 
four hundred thousand souls. The West, from Rome 
to Britain, was called into action ; the kings of Poland 
and Bohemia obeyed the summons of Conrad ; and it 
is affirmed by the Greeks and Latins that, in the passage 
of a strait or river, the Byzantine agents, after a tale 
of nine hundred thousand, desist^ from tlie end¬ 
less and formidable computation.^ In the third 
crusade, as the French and English preferred the 
navigation of the Mediterranean, the host of Frederic 
BarWossa was less numerous. Fifteen thousand 
knights, and as many squires, were the flower of the 
German chivalry ; sixty thousand horse and one hun¬ 
dred thousand foot were mustered by the emperor in 

* Anne, who states these later swarms at 40,000 horse, and 
100,000 foot, calls them Normans, and places at their head two 
brothers of Flanders. The Greelu were strangely ignorant of 
the names, families, and possessions of the I.atin princes. 

^ William of Tyre, and Matthew Paris, reckon 70,000 loricati 
in each of the armies. 

* The Imperfect enumeration is mentioned by Cinnaipus 
{hpiw^opra /ivptddet), and confirmed by Odo de Diogilo apud 
Ducaoge ad Cinnamuro, with the more precise sum of 900,556. 
Why must therefore the version and comment suppose the 
modest and insufficient reckoning of 90.000? Does not Godfrey 
of Viterbo (Pantheon, p. xix. In Muratori, tom. vii; p. 460^ 
exclaim 

—Ntsnierum si poscere quasras— 

Millta millena milUes agmea erat ? 
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the plains of Hungary; and after such repetitions we 
shall no longer be startled at the six hundred thousand 
which credulity has ascribed to this last 
emigration.® Such extravagant reckonings prove only 
the astonishment of contemporaries; but their astonish- 
ment most strongly bears testimony to the existence of 
an enormous though indefinite multitude. The Greeks 
might applaud their superior knowledge of the arts 
and stratagems of war, but they confessed the strength 
and courage of the French cavalry and the infantry of 
the Germans ; and the strangers are described as an 
iron race, of gigantic stature, who darted fire from 
their eyes, and spilt blood like water on the ground. 
Under the banners of Conrad, a troop of females rode 
in the attitude and armour of men ; and the chief of 
these Amaizons, from their gilt spurs and buskins, 
obtained the epithet of the Golden-footed Dame. 

11. The numbers and character of the strangers was 
an object of terror to the effeminate Greeks, and the 
sentiment of fear is nearly allied to that of hatred. 
This aversion was suspended or softened by the ap¬ 
prehension of the Turkish power; and the invectives 
of the Latins will not bias our more candid belief 
that the Emperor Alexius dissembled their insolence, 
eluded their hostilities, counselled their rashness, and 
opened to their ardour the road of pilgrimage and 
conquest. But, when the Turks had been driven 
from Nice and the sea-coast, when the Byzantine 
princes no longer dreaded the distant sultans of Cogni, 

* This extravagant account is given by Albert of Stade (apud 
Struvium. p. 414); my calculation is borrowed from Godfrey of 
Viterbo, Arnold of Lubeck, apud eundem, and Bernard Thesaur. 
(c. 169, p. 804). The original writers are silent. The Maho¬ 
metans gave him aoo.ooo or a6o,ooo men (Bohadin. in Vit. 
Saladin. p. zio). 

w I must oteerve that, in the second and third crusades, the 
subjects of Conrad and Frederic are styled by the Greeks and 
Orientals Alamanni, The Lechi and Trcchi of Cinnamus are 
the Poles and Bohemians ; and it is for the French that he re¬ 
serves the ancient appellation of Germans. He likewise names 
the Bpimoiy or B/nrarroi. 

VOL. Vl. S 
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they felt with purer indignation the free and freauent 
passage of the western barbarians^ who violated the 
majesty^ and endangered the safety^ of the empire. 
The second and third crusades were undertaken under 
the reign of Manuel Comnenus and Isaac Angelus. 
Of the former^ the passions were always impetuous 
and often malevolent; and the natural union of a 
cowardly and a mischievous temper was exemplified 
in the latter, who, without merit or mercy, could 
punish a tyrant and occupy his throne. It was 
secretly, and perhaps tacitly, resolved by the prince 
and people to destroy, or at least to discourage, the 
pil^ims by every species of injury and oppression; 
and their want of prudence and discipline continu¬ 
ally afforded the pretence or the opportunity. The 
Western monarchs had stipulated a safe passage and 
fair market in the country of their Christian brethren ; 
the treaty had been ratified by oaths and hostages; 
and the poorest soldier of Frederic’s army was 
furnished with three marks of silver to defray his 
expenses on the road. But every engagement was 
violated by treachery and injustice; and the complaints 
of the Latins are attested by the honest confession 
of a Greek historian, who has dared to prefer truth to 
his country.^* Instead of an hospitable reception, the 
gates of the cities, both in Europe and Asia, were 
closely barred against the crusaders; and the scanty 
pittance of food was let down in baskets from the 
walls. Experience or foresight might excuse this timid 
jealousy; but the common duties of humanity pro¬ 
hibited the mixture of chalk, or other poisonous 
ingredients, in the bread; and, should Manuel be 
acquitted of any foul connivance, he is guilty of coin¬ 
ing base money for the purpose of trading with the 
pilgrims. In every step ot their march they were 
stopped or misled: the governors had private orders 

u Nicetas was a child at the second crusade, but in the third 
be commanded against the Franks the important post of Philip- 
popolis. Cmnamus is infected with national prejudice and 
pnde. ^ 
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to fortify the passes^ and break down the bridges 
against them: the stragglers were pillaged and 
nWirdered ; the soldiers and horses were pierced in 
the woods by arrows from an invisible hand ; the sick 
were burnt in their beds ; and the dead bodies were 
hung on gibbets along the highways. These injuries 
exasperated the champions of the cross, who were not 
endowed with evangelical patience ; and the Byzantine 
princes, who had provoked the unequal conflict, pro< 
moted the embarkation and march of these formidable 
guests. On the verge of the Turkish frontiers, Bar- 
barossa spared the guilty Philadelphia,^^ rewarded 
the hospitable Laodicea, and, deplored the hard 
necessity that had stained his sword with any drops 
of Christian blood. In their intercourse with the 
monarchs of Germany and France, the pride of the 
Greeks was exposed to an anxious trial. They might 
boast that on the first interview the seat of Louis was 
a low stool beside the throne of Manuel,but no 
sooner had the French king transported his army 
beyond the Bosphorus than he refused the offer of a 
second conference, unless his brother would meet him 
on equal terms, either on the sea or land. With 
Conrad and Frederic the ceremonial was still nicer 
and more difficult: like the successors of Constantine, 
they styled themselves Emperors of the Romans,^* and 

The conduct of the Philadelphians is blamed by Nicetas, 
while the anonymous German accuses the rudeness of his country¬ 
men (culp 4 nostrAl. History would be pleasant, if we were 
embarrassed only by sucM contradictions. It is likewise from 
Nicetas that we learn the pious and humane sorrow of Frederic. 

1 * X 0 a/ia\^ which Cinnamus translates into Latin by 
the word Xtyyloy, Ducange works very hard to save his king 
and country from such ignominy jsur Joinville, dissertaL xxvii. 
pp. 3x7-390). Louis afterwards insisted on a meeting in maii 
ex sequo, not ex equo, according to the laughable readings of 
some M^. 

w Ego Romanorum imperator sum illc Romanionim 
(Anonym. Canis. p. 51a). The public and historical style of 
the Greeks was *Pi)( . . . primceps. > Yet Cinnamus owns, that 
iMWfpdrwp is synonymous to BcurtXeik. 
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firmly maintained the purity of their title and dignity. 
'Fhe first of these representatives of Charlemagne would 
only converse with Manuel on horseback in the open 
field ; the second^ by passing the Hellespont rather than 
the Bosphorus, declined the view of Constantinople 
and its sovereign. An emperor who had been crowned 
at Home was reduced in the Greek epistles to the humble 
appellation of liexy or prince of the Alemanni; and 
the vain and feeble Angelus affected to be ignorant of 
the name of one of the greatest men and monarchs of 
the age. While they viewed with hatred and suspicion 
the Latin pilgrims, the Greek emperors maintained 
a strict, though secret, alliance with the Turks and 
Saracens. Isaac Angelus complained that by his 
friendship for the great Saladin he had incurred the 
enmity of the Franks; and a mosque was founded at 
Constantinople for the public exercise of the religion 
of Mahomet. 

III. The swarms that followed the first crusade were 
destroyed in Anatolia by famine, pestilence, and the 
Turkish arrows: and the princes only escaped with 
some squadrons of horse to accomplish their lament¬ 
able pilgrimage. A just opinion may be formed of 
their knowledge and humanity : of tneir knowledge, 
from the design of subduing I’ersia and Chorasan in 
their way to Jerusalem ; of their humanity, from the 
massacre of the Christian people, a friendly city, who 
came out to meet them with palms and crosses in 
their hands, l^e arms of Conrad and Louis were less 
cruel and imprudent; but the event of the second 
crusade was still more ruinous to Christendom; and 
the Greek Manuel is accused by his own subjects of 
giving seasonable intelligence to the sultan, and 
treacherous guides to the Latin princes. Instead of 
crushing the common foe, by a double attack at the 
same time but on different sides, the Germans were 
urged by emulation, and the French were retarded by 
jemousy. Louis had scarcely passed the Bosphorus 
when he was met by the returning emperor, who had 
lost the greatest ^rt ofliis army In glorious, but 
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unsuccessful^ actions on the banks of the Mseander. 
The contrast of the pomp of his rival hastened the 
rcPireat of Conrad: the desertion of his independent 
vassals reduced him to his hereditary troops; and he 
borrowed some Greek vessels to execute hy sea the 
pil^rima^e of Palestine. Without studying the lessons 
of experience or the nature of war, the kin^ of France 
advanced through the same country to a similar fate. 
The vanguard, which bore the royal banner and the 
oridamme of St Denys,^® had doubled their march 
with rash and inconsiderate speed; and the rear, 
which the king commanded in person, no longer found 
their companions in the evening camp. In darkness 
and disorder, thev were encompassed, assaulted, and 
overwhelmed by the innumerable host of Turks, who, 
in the art of war, were superior to the Christians of 
the twelfth century. Louis, who climbed a tree in the 
general discomdture, was saved by his own valour and 
the ignorance of his adversaries; and with the dawn 
of day he escaped alive, but almost alone, to the camp 
of the vanguard. But, instead of pursuing his ex¬ 
pedition by land, he was rejoiced to shelter the relics 
of his army in the friendly seaport of Satalia. From 
thence he embarked for Antioch; but so penurious 
was the supply of Greek vessels that they could only 
afford room for his knights and nobles; and the 
plebeian crowd of infantry was left to perish at the 
niot of the Pamphylian hills. The emperor and the 
king embraced and wept at Jerusalem; their martial 
trains, the remnant of mighty grmies, were joined to 
the Cnristian powers of Syria, and a fruitless siege of 
Damascus was the final effort of the second crusade. 
Conrad and Louis embarked for Europe with the 
personal fame of piety and courage ; but the Orientals 

As counts of Vexin, the kings of France were the vassals 
and advocates of the monastery of St. Denys. The saint's peculiar 
banner, which they received from the abbot, was of a square 
form and a red or flaming colour. The orijlamme appeared at 
the head of the French armies from the xiith to the xvth century 
(Ducange sur Joinville, dissert, xviii. pp. 244-253). 
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had braved these potent monarchs of the Franks^ 
with whose names and xnilitarv forces they had 
been so often threatened. Perhaps they had still 
more to fear from the veteran genius of Frederic the 
Firsts who in his youth bad served in Asia under his 
uncle Conrad. Forty campaigns in Germany and Italy 
had taught Barbarossa to command ; and his soldiers^ 
even the princes of the empire, were accustomed under 
his reign to obey. As soon as he lost sight of Phila¬ 
delphia and Laodicea, the last cities of the Greek fron¬ 
tier, he plunged into the salt and barren desert, a 
land (says the historian) of horror and tribulation. 
During twenty days, every step of his fainting and 
sickly march was b^ieged by the innumerable hordes of 
Turkmans, whose numbers and fury seemed after each 
defeat to multiply and inflame. The emperor continued 
to struggle and to suffer; and such was the measure 
of his calamities that, when he reached the gates of 
Iconium, no more than one thousand knights were 
able to serve on horseback. By a sudden and resolute 
assault, he defeated the guards, and stormed the capital, 
of the sultan, who humbly su^ for pardon and peace. 
The road was now open, and Frederic advancea in a 
career of triumph, till he was unfortunately drowned 
in a petty torrent of Cilicia.The remainder of his 
Germans was consumed by sickness and desertion, and 
the emperor’s son expired with the greatest part of 
his Swabian vassals at the siege of Acre. Among the 
Latin heroes, Godfrey of Bouillon and Frederic Bar¬ 
barossa alone could achieve the passage of the Lesser 
Asia; yet even their success was a warning, and in 

The original French histories of the second crusade are the 
Gesta Ludovici VII. published in the ivth volume of Duchesne’s 
Collection. The same volume contains many original letters 
of the king, of Suger his minister, Ac., the best documents 
of authentic histo^. 

The desire of comping two great men has tempted many 
writers to drovm Frederic in the rtver Cydnus, in which Alex¬ 
ander so imprudently bathed (Q. Curt. 1 . iii. e. 4, 5). But, 
from the march of the emperor, 1 rather fudge that his Saleph 
is the Calycadnus, a stream of 1 ^ feme, but of a longer oourss. 
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the last and most experienced ages of the crusades 
every nation preferred the sea to the toils and perils 
o£ an inland expedition.^^ 

The enthusiasm of the first crusade is a natural and 
simple events while hope was fresh, danger untried, 
and enterprise congenial to the spirit of the times. 
But the obstinate perseverance of Europe may indeed 
excite our pity and admiration; that no instruction 
should have been drawn from constant and adverse 
experience; that the same confidence should have 
repeatedly grown from the same failures; that six 
succeeding generations should have rushed headlong 
down the precipice that was open before them; and 
that men of every condition should have staked their 
public and private fortunes oil the desperate adventure 
of possessing or recovering a tombstone two thousand 
miles from their country. In a period of two cen¬ 
turies after the council of Clermont, each spring and 
summer produced a new emigration of pilgrim warriors 
for the defence of the Holy £and ; but the seven great 
armaments or crusades were excited by some impend¬ 
ing or recent calamity : the nations were moved by the 
authority of their pontiffs, and the example of their 
kings : their zeal was kindled, and their reason was 
silenced, by the voice of their holy orators ; and among 
these Beruard,^^ the monk or the saint, may claim the 
most honourable place. About eight years before the 
first conquest of Jerusalem, he was born of a noble 
family in Burgundy ; at the age of three-and-twenty, 

IS Marinus Sanutus, A.D. X3ai,;laYS it down as a precept. 
Quod stolus ecclesisc per terram null&tenus est ducenda. He 
resolves, by the divine aid, the objection, or rather exception, 
of the first crusade (Secreta Pidelium Crucis, 1 . ii. pars ii. c. i. 

most authentic information of St. Bernard must be 
drawn from his own writings, published in a correct edition by 
P6re Mabillon, and reprinted at Venice 1750, in six volumes in 
folio. Whatever friendship could recollect, or superstition could 
add, is contained in the two lives, by his disciples, in the vith 
volume: whatever learning and criticism could ascertain, may 
be found in the prefaces of the Benedictine editor. 
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he buried himself in the monastery of Citeaux, then 
in the primitive fervour of the institution; at the end 
of two years he led forth her third colony, or daughter, 
to the valley of Clairvaux*^ in Champagne; and was 
content, till the hour of his death, with the humble 
station of abbot of his own community. A philosophic 
age has abolished, with too liberal and indiscriminate dis¬ 
dain, the honours of these spiritual heroes. The mean¬ 
est amongst them are distinguished by some energies 
of the mind; they were at least superior to their 
votaries and disciples; and in the race of superstition 
they attained the prize for which such numbers con¬ 
tended. In speech, in writing, in action, Bernard 
stood high above his rivals and contemporaries; his 
compositions are not devoid of wit and eloquence; 
and he seems to have preserved as much reason and 
humanity as may be reconciled with the character of a 
saint. In a secular life he would have shared the 
seventh part of a private inheritance ; by a vow of 
poverty and penance, by closing his eyes against the 
visible world, by the refusal of all ecclesiastical 
dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux became the oracle of 
Europe and the founder of one hundred and sixty 
convents. Princes and pontiffs trembled at the free¬ 
dom of his apostolical censure; France, England, and 
Milan consulted and obeyed his judgment in a schism 
of the church ; the debt was repaid by the gratitude 
of Innocent the Second ; and his successor Eugenius 
the Third was the friend and disciple of the holy 
Bernard. It was in the proclamation of the second 
crusade that he shone as the missionary and prophet 
of God^ who called the nations to the defence or his 
holy sepulchre. At the parliament of Vezelay he 

^ Clairvaux, surnamed the Valley of Absynth, is situate 
among the woods near Bar-sur-Aube in Champagne. St 
Bernard would blush at the pomp of the church and monastery; 
he would ask for the library, and I know not whether he would 
be much edihed by a tun of 800 muids (0x4 i-yth hogsheads), 
which almost rivals that of Heidelberg (Melanges Tires d'une 
Grande Bibliotheque, tom. xlvi. pp. 15*30). 
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spoke before the kin^; and Louis the Seventh^ with 
his nobles, received their crosses from his hand. The 
Abbot of Clairvaux then marched to the less easy con¬ 
quest of the emperor Conrad : a phlegmatic people, 
ignorant of his language, was transported by the 
pathetic vehemence of his tone and gestures ; and his 
progress from Constance to Cologne was the triumph 
of eloquence and zeal. Bernard applauds his own suc¬ 
cess ill the depopulation of Europe ; afRrms that cities 
and castles were emptied of their inhabitants; and 
computes that only one man was left behind for the 
consolation of seven widows. The blind fanatics were 
desirous of electing him for their general; but the 
example of the hermit Peter was before his eyes ; and, 
while he assured the crusaders of the divine favour, 
he prudently declined a military command, in which 
failure and victory would have been almost equally 
disgraceful to his character. Yet, after the calamitous 
event, the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly accused as a 
false prophet, the author of the public and private 
mourning; his enemies exulted, his friends blushed, 
and his apology was slow and unsatisfactory. He 
justifies his obedience to the commands of the pope; 
expatiates on the mysterious ways of Providence; 
imputes the misfortunes of the pilgrims to their own 
sins; and modestly insinuates ^at his mission had 
been approved by signs and wonders. Had the fact 
been certain, the argument would be decisive; and his 
faithful disciples, who enumerate twenty or thirty 
miracles in a day, appeal to the public assemblies of 
France and Germany, in which they were performed. 
At the present hour such prodigies will not obtain 
credit beyond the precincts of Clairvaux; but in the 
preternatural cures of the blind, the lame, or the sick, 
who were presented to the man of God, it is impossible 
for us to ascertain the separate shares of accident, of 
fancy, of imposture, and of fiction. 

Omnipotence itself cannot escape the murmurs of 
its discordant votaries; since the same dispensation 
which was applauded as a deliverance in Europe was 
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deplored, and perhaps arraigned, as a calamity in 
Asia. After the loss in Jerusalem the Syrian fugfi- 
tives diffused their consternation and sorrow : Bagdad 
mourned in the dust; the Cadhi Zeineddin of Damas¬ 
cus tore his beard in the caliph’s presence; and the 
whole divan shed tears at his melancholy tale. But 
the commanders of the faithful could only weep; they 
were themselves captives in the hands of the Turks; 
some temporal power was restored to the last age of 
the Abbassides; but their humble ambition was con¬ 
fined to Bagdad and the adjacent province. Their 
tyrants, the Seljukian sultans, h^ followed the 
common law of ^e Asiatic dynasties, the unceasing 
round of valour, ^eatness, discord, degeneracy, and 
decay: their spirit and power were unequal to the 
defence of religion; ana, in his distant realm of 
Persia, the Christians were strangers to the name 
and the arms of Sangiar, the last hero of his race.^ 
While the sultans were involved in the silken web of 
the harem, the pious task was undertaken by their 
slaves, the Atabe^, a Turkish name, which, like the 
Byzantine patricians, may be translated by Father of 
the Prince. Ascansar, a valiant Turk, had been the 
favourite of Malek Shah, from whom he received the 
privilege of standing on the right hand of the throne; 
but, in the civil wars that ensued on the monarch's 
death, he lost his bead and the government of Aleppo. 
His domestic emirs persevered in their attachment to 
his son Zenghi, who proved his first arms against the 
Franks in the defeat of Antioch ; thirty campaigns in 
the service of the caliph and sultan established his 
military fame; and he was invested with the command 

® Sec his artieU in the Bibliotb^ue Orientale of d*Herbelot, 
and de Ouignes, tom. ii. p. i. pp. 330-961. Such was his valour 
that he was styled the second Alexander; and such the ex¬ 
travagant love of his subjects that they prayed for the sultan 
a year alter his decease. Yet Sangiar might have been made 
prisoner by the Franks, as well as by the Uses. He reigned 
near fifty yean (A.D. iio3-<xz53), and was a munificent patron 
of Persian poetry. • 
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of Mosaic as the only champion that could avenge the 
cause of the prophet The public hope was not disap- 
•pointed : after a siege of twenty-five days, he stormed 
the city of Edessa, and recovered from the Franks 
their conquests beyond the Euphrates: ^ the martial 
tribes of Curdistan were subdued by the independent 
sovereign of Mosul and Aleppo: his soldiers were 
taught to behold the camp as their only country; they 
trusted to his liberality for their rewards; and their 
absent families were protected by the vigilance of 
Zenghi. At the head of these veterans, his son 
Noureddin gradually united the Mahometan powers; 
added the kingdom of Damascus to that of Aleppo, 
and waged a long and successful war against the 
Christians of Syria: he spread his ample reign from 
the Tigris to the Nile, and the Abbassides rewarded 
their faithful servant with all the titles and preroga¬ 
tives of royalty. The Latins themselves were com¬ 
pelled to own the wisdom and courage, and even the 
justice and piety, of this implacable adversary. In 
his life and government, the holy warrior revived the 
zeal and simplicity of the first caliphs. Grold and silk 
were banished from his palace; the use of wine from 
his dominions; the public revenue was scrupulously 
applied to the public service; and the frugal house¬ 
hold of Nouredain was maintained from the legitimate 
share of the spoil, which he vested in the purchase of 
a private estate. His favourite Sultana sighed for 
some female object of expense: ^^Alas,” replied the 
king, ** I fear God, and am no more than the treasurer 
of the Moslems. Their property I cannot alienate; 
but I still possess three mo]^ in the city of Hems: 
these you may take, and these alone can I bestow/* 
Hie chamber of justice was the terror of the great and 
the refuge of the poor, ^ome years after the sultan's 
death, an oppressed subject called aloud in the streets 

n William of Tyre ( 1 . zvi. c. 4, 5, 7) describes the loss of 
Edessa, and the death of Zenehi. The corruption of his name 
into San^in, afforded the Latins a comfortable allusion to 
his sanguinary character and end, fit sanguine sanguinolentus. 
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of Damascus, ^*0 Noureddin, Noureddiii, where art 
thou now? Arise, ^rise, to pity and protect us !” A 
tumult was apprehended, and a living tyrant blushed 
and trembled at the name of a departed monarch. 

By the arms of the Turks and Franks, the Fatimitcs 
had been deprived of Syria. In Egypt the decay of 
their character and influence was still more essential. 
Yet they were still revered as the descendants and 
successors of the prophet; they maintained their 
visible state in the palace of Cairo; and their person 
was seldom violated by the profane eyes of subjects or 
strangers. The Latin ambassadors^ have described 
their own introduction through a series of gloomy 
passages, and glittering porticoes; the scene was 
enlivened by the warbling of birds and the murmur 
of fountains; it was enriched by a display of rich 
furniture and rare animals; of the Imperial trea¬ 
sures, something was shown, and much was sup- 
[K)sed ; and the long order of unfolding doors was 
guarded by black soldiers and domestic eunuchs. The 
sanctuary of the presence-chamber was veiled with a 
curtain ; and the vizir, who conducted the ambassadors, 
laid aside his scymetar, and prostrated himself three 
times on the ground ; the veil was then removed ; and 
they beheld the commander of the faithful, who signified 
his pleasure to the first slave of the throne. But this 
slave was his master ; the vizirs or sultans had usurped 
the supreme administration of Egypt; the claims of the 
rival candidates were decided by arms; and the name 
of the most worthy, of the strongest, was inserted in the 
royal patent of command, llie factions of Dargham 
and Shawer alternately expelled each other from the 
capital and country ; and the weaker side implored the 
dangerous protection of the Sultan of Damascus, or the 

» From the ambassador, William of Tvrc ( 1 . xix. c. 17, 18) 
describes the palace of Cairo. In the caliph’s treasure were 
found, a P^l as large as a pigeon*s egg, a ruby weighing 
seventeen Egyptian drams, an emerald a palm and a half in 
length, and many vases of cry^al and porcelain of China 
(Renaudot, p. 536). 
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king of Jerusalem, the perpetual enemies of the sect 
and monarchy of the Fatimites. By his arms and re> 
»ligion the Turk was most formidable; but the Frank, 
in an easy direct march, could advance from Gaza to 
the Nile ; while the intermediate situation of his realm 
compelled the troops of Noureddin to wheel round the 
skirts of Arabia, a long and painful circuit, which ex¬ 
posed them to thirst, fatigue, and the burning winds of 
the desert The secret zeal and ambition of the Turkish 
prince aspired to reign in Egypt under the name of the 
Abbassides ; but the restoration of the suppliant Shawer 
was the ostensible motive of the first expedition; and 
the success was entrusted to the emir Shiracouh, a 
valiant and veteran commander. Dargham was op¬ 
pressed and slain ; but the ingratitude, the jealousy, the 
just apprehensions, of his more fortunate rival, soon 
provoked him to invite the king of Jerusalem to deliver 
Egypt from his insolent benefactors. To this union, 
the forces of Shiracouh were unequal ; he relinquished 
the premature conouest; and the evacuation of Belbeis, 
or Pelusium, was the condition of his safe retreat As 
the Turks defiled before the enemy, and their general 
closed the rear, with a vigilant eye, and a battle-axe in 
his hand, a Frank presumed to ask him if he were not 
afraid of an attack ? It is doubtless in your power 
to begin the attack,’* replied the intrepid emir, ''but 
rest assured that not one of my soldiers will go to 
paradise till he has sent an infidel to hell.” His report 
of the riches of the land, the effeminacy of the natives, 
and the disorders of the government, revived the hopes 
of Noureddin ; the caliph of Bagdad applauded the 
pious design; and Shiracouh descended into Egypt a 
second time with twelve thousand Turks and eleven 
thousand Arabs. Yet his forces were still inferior to 
the confederate armies of the Franks and Saracens; 
and 1 can discern an unusual degree of military art in 
his passage of the Nile, his retreat into Thel^is, his 
masterly evolutions in the battle of Babain, the surprise 
of Alexandria, and his marches and counter-marches 
in the flats and valley of Egypt, from the tropic to the 
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sea. Hi§ conduct was seconded by the courage of 
his troops, and on the eve of action a Mamaluke ex¬ 
claimed, ** If we cannot wrest Ecypt from the Christian 
dogs, why do we not renounce the honours and rewards 
of the sultan, and retire to labour with the peasants, 
or to spin with the females of the harem Yet after 
all his efforts in the held,^ after the obstinate defence 
of Alexandria ^ by his nephew Saladin, an honourable 
capitulation and retreat concluded the second enter- 
pnse of Shiracouh ; and Noureddin reserved his abilities 
for a third and more propitious occasion. It was soon 
offered by the ambition and avarice of Amalric, or 
Amaury, king of Jerusalem, who had imbibed the 
pernicious maxim that no faith should be kept with the 
enemies of God. A religious warrior, the great master 
of the hospital, encouraged him to proceed ; the em¬ 
peror of Constantinople either gave, or promised, a fleet 
to act with the armies of Syria; and the perfidious 
Christian, unsatisfied with spoil and subsidy, aspired 
to the conquest of Egypt. In this emergency the 
Moslems turned their eyes towards the sultan of 
Damascus; the vizir, whom danger encompassed on all 
sides, yielded to their unanimous wishes, and Noureddin 
seemed to be tempted by the fair offer of one third of 
the revenue of the kingdom. The Franks were already 
at the gates of Cairo; but the suburbs, the old city, 
were burnt on their approach ; they were deceived by 
un insidious negotiation; and their vessels were unable 
to surmount the barriers of the Nile. They prudently 
declined a contest with the Turks in the midst of an 
hostile country; and Amaury retired into Palestine, 
with the shame and reproach that always adhere to 

^ Jacobus a Vitriaco (p. iii6) ^ves the king of Jerusalem 
no more than 374 knights. Both the Franks and the Moslems 
report the superior numbers of the enemy; a difference which 
be solved by counting or omitting the unwarlike Egyptians. 

w It was the Alexandria of the Arabs, a middle term in extent 
and riches between the period of the Greeks and Romans, 
and that of the Turks (^vary, Lettres sur I'Egypte, tom* L 
pp. as, a6>. 
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unsuccessful injustice. After this deliverance, Shira- 
couh was invested with a robe of honour, which he soon 
Stained with the blood of the unfortunate Shawer. For 
a while, the Turkish emirs condescended to hold the 
office of vizir; but this foreign conquest precipitated 
tlie fall of the Fatimites themselves; and the bloodless 
change was accomplished by a message and a word. 
The caliphs had been degraded by their own weakness 
and the tyranny of the vizirs : their subjects blushed, 
when the descendant and successor of the prophet pre¬ 
sented his naked hand to the rude grip of a Latin 
ambassador; they wept when he sent the hair of his 
women, a sad emblem of their ^ief and terror, to 
excite the pity of the sultan of Damascus. By the 
command of Noureddin, and the sentence of the 
doctors, the holy names of Abubeker, Omar, and 
Othman were solemnly restored ; the caliph Mosthadi, 
of Bagdad, was acknowledged in the public prayers at 
the true commander of the j&ithful; and the green 
livery of the sons of All was exchanged for the black 
colour of the Abbassides. The last of his race, the 
caliph Adhed, who survived only ten days, expired in 
happy ignorance of his fate; his treasures secured the 
loyalty of the soldiers, and silenced the murmurs of 
the sectaries ; and in all subsequent revolutions Egypt 
has never departed from the orthodox tradition of the 
Moslems. 

The hilly country beyond the Tigris is occupied by 
the pastoral tribes of the Curds; ^ a people hardy, 
strong, savage, jmpatient of the yoke, addicted to 
rapine, and tenacious of the government of their 
national chiefs. The resemblance of name, situation, 
and manners seem to identify them with the Cardu- 

* For the Curds, see de Guignes, tom. i. pp. 416, 417, the 
Index Geographicus of Scholtens and Tavernier, Voy^es, p. i. 
pp< 308, 509. The Ayoubites descended from the tribe of the 
Rawadiaei, one of the noblest; but, as were infected with the 
heresy of the Metempsychosis, the orth<^ox sultans insinuated 
that their descent was only on the mother's side, and that their 
ancestor was a stranger who settled among the Curds, 
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chians of the Greeks; ^ and they still defend against 
the Ottoman Porte the antique freedom which they 
asserted against the successors of Cyrus. Poverty and 
ambition prompted them to embrace the profession of 
mercenary soldiers : the service of his father and uncle 
prepared the reign of the great Saladin ; ^ and the 
son of Job or Ayub^ a simple Curd^ magnanimously 
smiled at his pedigree, which flattery deduced from 
the Arabian caliphs.*® So unconscious was Noureddin 
of the impending ruin of his house that he constrained 
the reluctant youth to follow his uncle Shiracouh into 
Egypt; his military character was established by the 
defence of Alexandria; and, if we may believe the 
Latins, he solicited and obtained from the Christian 
mneral the profane honours of knighthood. On the 
death of Shiracouh, the office of grand vizir was be¬ 
stowed on Saladin, as the youngest and least power¬ 
ful of the emirs; but with the advice of his father, 
whom he invited to Cairo, his genius obtained the as¬ 
cendant over his equals, and attached the army to his 
person and interest VFhile Noureddin lived, these 
ambitious Curds were the most humble of his slaves ; 
and the indiscreet murmurs of the divan were silenced 
by the prudent Ayub, who loudly protested that at the 
command of the sultan he himself would lead his son in 
chains to the foot of the throne. ^'Such language,’* 
he added in private, *^was prudent and proper in 
an assembly of your rivals; but we are now above 
fear and obedience; and the threats of Noureddin 

^ See the ivth book of the Anabasis of }(enopbon. The ten 
thousand suffered more from the arrows of the free Carduchians 
than from the splendid weakness of the Great King. 

• We arc indebted to the Professor Schultens (Lugd. Bat. 
17^5,1733. in folio) for the richest and most authentic materials, 
a life of Saladin, by his friend and minister the cadhi Bohadin, 
and copious extracts from the history of his kinsman, the Prince 
Abulfeda of Hamah. To these we may add, the article of 
Salaheddin in the Biblioth^ue Orientale, and all that may be 
gleaned from the dynasties of Abulpharagius. 

* Since Abulfeda was himself an Ayoubite, he may share the 
praise, for imitating, at least tacitly, the modesty of the founder. 
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shall not extort the tribute of a sugar-cane/' His 
seasonable death relieved them from the odious and 
doubtful conflict: his son, a minor of eleven years of 
a^e, was left for a while to the emirs of Damascus; 
and the new lord of Egypt was decorated by the 
caliph with every title ^ that could sanctify his usurpa¬ 
tion in the eyes of the people. Nor was Saladin long 
content with the possession of Egypt; he despoiled 
the Christians of Jerusalem, and the Atabeks of 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir ; Mecca and Medina 
acknowledged him for their temporal protector; his 
brother subdued the distant regions of Yemen, or 
the Happy Arabia; and at the hour of his death his 
empire was spread from the African Tripoli to the 
Tigris, and from the Indian Ocean to the mountains 
of Armenia. In the judgment of his character, the 
reproaches of treason and ingratitude strike forcibly 
on our minds, impressed as they are with the principle 
and experience of law and loyalty. But his ambition 
may in some measure be excused by the revolutions 
of Asia,*^ which had erased every notion of legitimate 
succession ; by the recent example of the Atabeks 
themselves; by his reverence to the son of his bene¬ 
factor ; his humane and generous behaviour to the 
collateral branches ; by their incapacity and his merit; 
by the approbation of the caliph, the sole source of all 
legitimate power ; and, above all, by the wishes and 
interest of the people, whose happiness is the first 
object of government. In his virtues, and in those of 
his patron, they admired the singular union of the 
hero and the saint; for both Noureddin and Saladin 
are ranked among the Mahometan saints; and the 

In these Arabic titles, rtligicnis must always be under¬ 
stood; Noureddin, lumen r.; Etsodin. decus; Amadoddin, 
columen: our hero's proper name was Joseph, and be was styled 
Salahoddin^ salus; At Malichus AlNasirus^ rex defensor; Abu 
MedaMr^ pater victoriae. Schultens, Praefat 

Abulieda, who descended from a brother of Saladin, ob- 
serves, from many examples, that the founders of dynasties took 
the guilt for themselves, and left the reward to their innocent 
collaterals (Excerpt, p. lo). 

VOL. VI. 2 A 
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constant meditation of the holy wars appears to have 
shed a serious and sober colour over their lives and 
actions. The youth of the latter was addicted to 
wine and women ; but his aspiring spirit soon re¬ 
nounced the temptations of ^asure for the graver 
follies of fame and dominion. The garment of S^din 
was of coarse woollen ; water was his only drink ; and, 
while he emulated the temperance, he surpassed the 
chastity, of his Arabian prophet Both in faith and 
practice he was a rigid Musulman; he ever deplored 
that the defence of religion had not allowed him to 
accomplish the pilgrimage of Mecca; but at the stated 
hours, five times each day, the sultan devoutly prayed 
with his brethren ; the involuntary omission of fasting 
was scrupulously repaid ; and his perusal of the Koran 
on horseback, between the approaching armies, may 
be quoted as a proof, however ostentatious, of piety 
and courage.^^ The superstitious doctrine of the sect 
of Shafei was the only study that lie deigned to 
encourage; the poets were safe in his contempt; but 
all profane science was the object of his aversion ; 
and a philosopher, who had vented some speculative 
novelties, was seized and strangled by the command of 
the royal saint. The justice of bis divan was accessible 
to the meanest suppliant against himself and his 
ministers ; and it was only for a kingdom that Saladin 
would deviate from the rule of equity. Wliile the 
descendants of Seljuk and Zenghi held his stirrup, 
and smoothed his garments, he was affable and patient 
with the meanest of his servants. So boundless was 
bis liberality, that he distributed twelve thousand 
horses at the sieee of Acre; and, at the time of bis 
death, no more than forty-seven drams of silver, and 
one piece of gold coin, were found in the treasury; 
yet in a martial reign, the tributes were diminished, 
and the wealthy citizens enjoyed, without fear or 
danger, the fruits of their industry. Egypt, Syria» 

^ His dvO and religious virtues are celebrated in the first 
chapter of Bobadin (pp. 4-30). himsdf an eye-witness and an 
honest bigot. ^ 
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and Arabia, were adorned by the royal foundations 
of hospitals, colleges, and mosques; and Cairo was 
fortified with a wall and citadel; but bis works were 
consecrated to public use ; ^ nor did the sultan indulge 
himself in a garden or palace of private luxury. In a 
fanatic age, himself a fanatic, the genuine virtues of 
Saladin commanded the esteem of the Christians ; the 
emperor of Germany gloried in his friendship; the 
Greek emperor solicited his alliance; and the conquest 
of Jerusalem diffused, and perhaps magnified, his fame 
both in the East and West. 

During its short existence, the kingdom of Jerusalem 
was supported by the discord of the Turks and Sara¬ 
cens; and both the Fatimite caliphs and the sultans of 
Damascus were tempted to sacrifice the cause of their 
religion to the meaner considerations of private and 
present advantage. But the powers of E^pt, Syria, 
and Arabia were now united by an hero, whom nature 
and fortune had armed against the Christians. All 
without now bore the most threatening aspect; and 
all was feeble and hollow in the internal state of 
Jerusalem. After the two first Baldwins, the brother 
and cousin of Godfrey of Bouillon, the sceptre de¬ 
volved by female succession to Melisenda, daughter of 
the second Baldwin, and her husband Fulk, Count of 
Anjou, the father, by a former marriage, of our 
English Plantagenets. Their two sons, Baldwin the 
Third and Araaury, waged a strenuous and not unsuc¬ 
cessful war against the infidels; but the son of Amaury, 
Baldwin the Fourth, was deprived by the leprosy, a 
gift of the crusades, of the faculties both of mind and 
body. His sister, Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin the 
Fifth, was his natural heiress. After the suspicious 
death of her child, she crowned her second husband, 
Guy of Lusignan, a prince of a handsome person, but 
of such base renown that his brother Jeffrey was heard 
to exclaim, Since they have made him a king, surely 

» In many works, particularly Joseph’s well tn the castle of 
Cairo, the sultan and the ratriarch have been confounded by 
the ignorance of natives and travellers. 
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they would have made me a god I" The choice was 
generally blamed ; and the most powerful vassal. Ray- 
mond; count of Tripoli, who had been excludea from 
the succession and regency, entertained an implacable 
hatred against the king, and exposed his honour and 
conscience to the temptations of the sultan. Such 
were the guardians of the holy city : a leper, a child, 

H woman, a coward, and a traitor; yet its fate was 
delayed twelve vears by some supplies from Europe, 
by the valour of the military orders, and by the distant 
or domestic avocations of their great enemy. At 
length, on every side the sinking state was encircled 
and pressed by an hostile line; and the truce was vio> 
lated by the Franks, whose existence it protected. A 
soldier of fortune, Reginald of Chatillon, had seized a 
fortress on the edge of the desert, from whence he 
pillaged the caravans, insulted Mahomet, and threa- 
tenea the cities of Mecca and Medina. Saladin con¬ 
descended to complain; rejoiced in the denial of 
justice; and, at the head of fourscore thousand horse 
and foot, invaded the Holy Land. The choice of 
Tiberias for his first siege was suggested by the count 
of Tripoli, to whom it belonged ; and the king of 
Jerusalem was persuaded to drain his garrisons, and 
to arm his people, for the relief of that important 
place. By the advice of the perfidious Raymond, the 
Christians were betrayed into a camp destitute of 
water; he fled on the first onset, with the curses of 
both nations;^ Lusignan was overthrown, with the 
loss of thirty thousand men ; and the wood of the true 
cross, a dire misfortune ! was left in the power of the 
infidels. The royal captive was conducted to the tent 
of Saladin ; and, as he fainted with thirst and terror, 
the generous victor presented him with a cup of 
sherbet cooled in snow, without suffering his companion, 
Reginald of Chatillon, to^rtake of this pledge of 
hospitality and pardon. ‘*Tlie person and aignity of 

^ The Latins affirm, the Arabians insinuate, the treason of 
Raymond; but, had he really embraced their religion, he would 
have been a saint and a hero inahe e]res of the latter. 
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Si king/* said the 6ultan> ^^are aacred; but this im¬ 
pious robber must instantly acknowledge the prophet, 
^hom he has blasphemed, or meet the deatli which he 
has so often deserved.** On the proud or conscientious 
refusal of the Christian warrior^ Saladin struck him on 
the head with his scymetar, and Re^nald was de¬ 
spatched by the guards.^ *rhe trembling Lusignan 
was sent to Damascus to an honourable prison, and 
speedy ransom ; but the victory was stained by the 
execution of two hundred and thirty knights of the 
hospital, the intrepid champions and martyrs of their 
faith, llie kingdom was leR without a heiad ; and of 
the two grand masters of the military orders, the one 
was ^lain, and the other was made a prisoner. From 
all the cities, both of the sea-coast and the inland 
country, the garrisons had been drawn away for this 
fatal held. Tyre and Tripoli alone could escape the 
rapid inroad of Saladin ; and three months after the 
battle of Tiberias he appeared in arms before the gates 
of Jerusalem.** 

He might expect that the siege of a city so vener¬ 
able on earth and in heaven, so interesting to Europe 
and Asia, would rekindle the^lkst sparks of enthu¬ 
siasm ; and that, of sixty thousand Christians, every 
man would be a soldier, and every soldier a candi¬ 
date fur martyrdom. But queen Sybilla trembled 
for herself and her captive husband; and the barons 
and knights, who had escaped from the sword and the 
chains of the Turks, displayed the same factious and 
selfish spirit in the public ruin. ITie most numerous 

» Reaud, Reginald, or Arnold de Chfttillon, is celebrated by 
the I.atins in his life and death; but the circumstances of the 
latter are more distinctly related by Bohadin and Abulfeda; 
and Joinville (Hist, de St. Louis, p. 70) alludes to the practice 
of Saladin, of never putting to death a prisoner who had tast^ 
his bread and salt. Some of the companions of Arnold bad 
been slaughtered, and almost sacrificed, in a valley of Mecca, 
ubi sacrificia mactantur (Abulfeda, p. 3a). 

•• Vertot, who well describes the loss of the kingdom and 
city (Hist, des Chevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. I ii. pp. aab-ayS), 
inserts two original epistles of a knight*templar. 
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portion of the inhabitants were composed of the Greek 
and Oriental Christians, whom experience had taught 
to prefer the Mahometan before the I^tin yoke; and 
the holy sepulchre attracted a base and needy crowd, 
without arms or courage, who subsisted only on the 
charity of the pilgrims. Some feeble and hasty efforts 
were made for the defence of Jerusalem ; but in the 
space of fourteen days a victorious army drove back 
the sallies of the l^sieged, planted their engines, 
opened the wall to the breadth of fifteen cubits, ap¬ 
plied their scaling-ladders, and erected on the breach 
twelve banners of the prophet and the sultan. It was 
in vain that a bare-foot procession of the queen, the 
women, and the monks implored the Son of God to 
save his tomb and his inheritance from impious violation. 
Their sole hope was in the mercy of the conqueror, 
and to their first suppliant deputation that mercy was 
sternly denied. He had sworn to avenge the patience 
and longsuffering of the Moslems; the hour of for¬ 
giveness was elapsed, and the moment was now artived 
to expiate in blood, the innocent blood which had been 
spilt by Godfrey and the first crusaders.*' But a 
desperate and successful struggle of the Franks ad¬ 
monished the sultan that his triumph was not yet 
secure; he listened with reverence to a solemn adjura¬ 
tion in the name of the common Father of mankind ; 
and a sentiment of human sympathy mollified the 
rigour of fanaticism and conquest He consented to 
accept the city, and to spare the inhabitants. The 
Greek and Oriental Christians were permitted to live 
under his dominion ; but it was stipulated, that in forty 
days all the Franks and Latins should evacuate Jeru¬ 
salem, and be safely conducted to the seaports of 
Syria and Egypt; that ten pieces of gold should be 
paid for each man, five for each woman, and one for 
every child ; and that those who were unable to pur¬ 
chase their freedom should be detained in perpetual 
slavery. Of some writers it is a favourite and invidious 
theme to compare the humanity of Saladin with the 
massacre of the first crusade.« ^e difference would 
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be merely personal; but we should not forget that the 
Christians had offered to capitulate^ and that the 
Mahometans of Jerusalem sustained the last extremities 
of an assault and storm. Justice is indeed due to the 
fidelity with which the Turkish conqueror fulfilled the 
conditions of the treaty ; and he may be deservedly 
praised for the glance of pity which he cast on the 
misery of the vanquished. Instead of a rigorous ex¬ 
action of his debt, he accepted a sum of thirty thousand 
b)rzants, for the ransom of seven thousand poor; two 
or three thousand more were dismissed by his gratui¬ 
tous clemency ; and the number of slaves was reduced 
to eleven or fourteen thousand persons. In his inter¬ 
view with the queen, his words, and even his tears, 
suggested the kindest consolations; his liberal alms 
were distributed among those who had been made 
orphans or widows by the fortune of war ; and, while 
the knights of the hospital were in arms against him, 
he allowed their more pious brethren to continue, 
during the term of a year, the care and service of the 
sick. In these acts of mercy, the virtue of Saladin 
deserves our admiration and love: he was above the 
necessity of dissimulation ; and his stern fanaticism 
would have prompted him to dissemble, rather than 
to affect, this profane compassion for the enemies of 
the Koran. Aifter Jerusalem had been delivered from 
the presence of the strangers, the sultan made his 
triumphant entry, his banners waving in the wind, and 
to the harmony of martial music, ^e great mosque 
of Omar, which had been converted into a church, 
was again consecrated to one God and his prophet 
Mahomet; the walls and pavement were purified with 
rose-water; and a pulpit, the labour of Noureddin, was 
erected in the sanctuary. But, when the golden cross 
that glittered on the dome was cast down, and dragged 
through the streets, the Christians of every sect uttered 
a lamentable groan, which was answered by the joy¬ 
ful shouts of Uie Moslems. In four ivory chests the 
patriarch had collected the crosses, the images, the 
vases, and the relics of the holy place; they were 
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seized by the conqueror, who was desirous of present¬ 
ing the caliph with the trophies of Christian idolatry. 
He was persuaded, however, to entrust them to the 
patriarch and prince of Antioch ; and the pious pledge 
was redeemed by Richard of England, at the expense 
of fifty-two thousand byzants of gold. 

'Hie nations might fear and hope the immediate 
and final expulsion of the Latins from Syria; which 
was yet delayed above a century after the death of 
Saladin. In the career of victory, he was first checked 
by the resistance of Tyre; the troops and garrisons, 
which had capitulated, were imprudently conducted 
to the same port: their numbers were adequate to the 
defence of the place; and the arrival of Conrad of 
Montferrat inspired the disorderly crowd with con¬ 
fidence and union. His father, a venerable pilgrim, 
had been made prisoner in the battle of I'iberias ; but 
that disaster was unknown in Italy and Greece, wlien 
the sou was urged by ambition and piety to visit the 
inheritance of his royal nephew, the infant Baldwin. 
The view of the Turkish banners warned him from the 
hostile coast of Jaffa; and Conrad was unanimously 
hailed as the prince and champion of Tyre, which 
w'as already besieged by the conqueror of Jerusalem, 
llie firmness of his zeal, and perhaps bis knowledge 
of a generous foe, enabled him to brave the threats of 
the sultan, and to declare that, should his aged parent 
be exposed before the walls, he himself would dis¬ 
charge the first arrow, and glory in his descent Trom 
a Christian martyr.*^ The Egyptian fleet was allowed 
t<» enter the harbour of Tyre; but the chain was 
suddenly drawn, and five galleys were either sunk or 
taken; a thousand Turks were slain in a sally; and 
Saladin, after burning his engines, concluded a glori¬ 
ous campaign by a disgraceful retreat to Damascus. 
He was soon assailed by a more formidable tempest. 

I have followed a moderate and probable representation 
of the fact; by Vertot, who adopts without reluctance a 
romantic tale, the old marquis is actually exposed to the darts 
of the besieged. 
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The pathetic narratives, and even the pictures, that 
represented in lively colours the servitude and pro¬ 
fanation of Jerusalem, awakened the torpid sensibility 
of Europe; the emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, and 
the kiiif^s of France and England assumed the cross ; 
and the tardy magnitude of their armaments was 
anticipated by the maritime states of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and tne Ocean. The skilful and provident 
Italians first embarked in the ships of Genoa, Pisa, 
and Venice. They were speedily followed by the 
most eager pilgrims of France, Normandy, and the 
^V>.stern Isles. The powerful succour of Flanders, 
Frise, and Denmark filled near an hundred vessels ; 
and the northern warriors were distinguished in the 
field by a lofty stature and a ponderous battle-axe. 
Their increasing multitudes could no longer be con¬ 
fined within the walls of Tyre, or remain obedient to 
the voice of Conrad. They pitied the misfortunes, 
and revered the dignity, of Lusignau, who was re¬ 
leased from prison, perhaps to divide the army of 
the Franks. He proposed the recovery of Ptolemais, 
or Acre, thirty miles to the south of Tyre : and the 
place was first invested by two thousand horse and 
thirty thousand foot under his nominal command. 
1 shall not expatiate on the story of this memorable 
siege, which lasted near two years, and consumed, in 
a narrow space, the forces of Europe and Asia. Never 
did the flame of enthusiasm burn with fiercer and 
more destructive rage; nor could the true believers, 
a common appellation, who consecrated their own 
martyrs, refuse some applause to the mistaken a^l 
and courage of their adversaries. At the sound of the 
holy trumpet, the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
and the Oriental provinces assembled under the 
servant of the prophet: ^ his camp was pitched and 
removed within a few miles of Acre ; and he laboured, 

** The historian of Jerusalem (p. iio8) adds the nations of 
the East from the Tigris to India, and the swarthy tribes of 
Moors and Getulians, so that Asia and Africa fought against 
Europe. 
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night and day^ for the relief of his brethren and 
the annoyance of the Franks. Nine battles^ not un¬ 
worthy of the name^ were fought in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Carmel^ with such vicissitude of fortune that 
in one attack the sultan forced his way into the city; 
that in one sally the Christians penetrated to the royal 
tent By the means of divers and pigeons a regular 
correspondence was maintained with the besieged ; 
and^ as often as the sea was left open^ the exhausted 
garrison was withdrawn, and a fresh supply was poured 
into the place. The Latin camp was thinned by 
famine, the sword, and the climate ; but the tents of 
the dead were replenished with new pilgrims, who 
exaggerated the strength and speed of their approach¬ 
ing countrymen. The vulgar was astonished by the 
report that the pope himself, with an innumerable 
crusade, was advanced as far as Constantinople. The 
march of the emperor filled the E^st with more serious 
alarms ; the obstacles which he encountered in Asia, 
and perhaps in Greece, were raised by the policy 
of Saladin ; his joy on the death of Barbarossa was 
measured by his esteem; and the Christians were 
rather dismayed than encouraged at the sight of the 
duke of Swabia and his wayworn remnant of five 
thousand Germans. At length, in the spring of the 
second year, the royal fleets of France and England 
cast anchor in the bay of Acre, and the siege was more 
vigorously prosecuted by the youthful emulation of 
the two Kings, Philip Augustus and Richard Planta- 

f enet After every resource had been tried, and every 
ope was exhausted, the defenders of Acre submitted 
to their fate; a capitulation was granted, but their 
lives and liberties were taxed at the hard conditions of 
a ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of ^Id, the 
deliverance of one hundred nobles and fifteen hundred 
inferior captives, and the restoration of the wood of 
the holy cross. Some doubts in the a^eement, and 
some delay in the execution, rekindled tne fury of the 
Franks, and three thousand Moslems, almost in the 
saltan's view, were beheaddd by the command of 
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the sanguinary Richard.^ By the conquest of Acre 
the Latin powers acquired a strong town and a con- 
anient harbour ; but the advantage was most dearly 
purchased. The minister and historian of Saladin 
computes, from the report of the enemy, that their 
numbers, at different periods, amounted to five or six 
hundred thousand ; that more than one hundred 
thousand Christians were slain ; that a far greater 
number was lost by disease or shipwreck ; and that a 
small portion of this mighty host could return in safety 
to their native countries.**® 

Philip Augustus and Richard the First are the only 
kings of France and England who have fought under 
the same banners; but the holy service in which 
they were enlisted was incessantly disturbed by their 
national jealousy ; and the two factions which they 
protected in Palestine were more averse to each other 
than to the common enemy. In the eyes of the 
Orientals the French monarch was superior in dignity 
and power ; and, in the emperor’s absence, the Latins 
revered him as their temporal chief. His exploits 
were not adequate to his fame. Philip was brave, but 
the statesman predominated in his character; he was 
soon weary of sacrificing his health and interest on 
a barren coast; the surrender of Acre became the 
signal of his departure : nor could he justify this un¬ 
popular desertion by leaving the duke of Burgundy, 

*• Bohadin, p. 180; and this massacre is neither denied nor 
blaitied by the Christian historians. Alacriter jussa complentes 
(the English soldiers), says Galfridus a Vinesauf ( 1 . iv. c. iv. 
p. 346), who fixes at ayoo the number of victims; who are 
multiplied to 5000 by Roger Hoveden (pp. 697, 698). The 
humanity or avarice of Philip Augustus was persuaded to 
ransom his prisoners (Jacob, a Vitriaco, 1 . i. c. 98, P- iiaa). 

^ Bohadin, p. 14. He quotes the judgment of Balianus and 
the prince of Sidon, and adds, Ex illo mundo quasi hominum 
paucissimi redierunt. Among the Christians who died before 
St. John d'Acre, I find the English names of De Ferrers, Earl 
of Derby (Dugdale, Baronage, p. i. p. 260), Mowbray Bdem, 
p. 124), de Mandevil, de Fiennes, St. John, Scrope, Pigot, 
Talbot, &c. 
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with five huudred knights and ten thousand foot^ for 
the service of the Holy I^nd. The King of England, 
though inferior in dignity, surpassed his rival in wealth 
and military renown ; and, if heroism be confined 
to brutal and ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet 
will stand high among the heroes of the age. The 
memory of Ccsur de Lion, of the lion-hearted prince, 
was long dear and glorious to his English subjects ; 
and, at the distance of sixty years, it was celebrated 
in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of the Turks 
and Saracens against whom he had fought: his 
tremendous name was employed by the Syrian 
mothers to silence their infants; and, if an horse 
suddenly started from the way, his rider was wont 
to exclaim, Dost thou think King Richard is in 
that bush.^** His cruelty to the Mahometans was the 
effect of temper and zeal; but 1 cannot believe that 
a soldier, so free and fearless in the use of his lance, 
would have descended to whet a dagger against his 
valiant brother, Conrad of Montferrat, who was slain 
at Tyre by some secret assassins. After the surrender 
of Acre and the departure of Philip, the king of 
England led the crusaders to the recovery of the 
sea-coast; and the cities of Csesarea and Jaffa were 
added to the fragments of the kingdom of Lusignan. 
A march of one hundred miles from Acre tp Ascalon 
was a great and perpetual battle of eleven days. 
In the disorder of his troops, Saladin remained on 
the field with seventeen guards, without lowering his 
standard or suspending the sound of his brazen kettle¬ 
drum : he again rallied and renewed the charge; and 
his preachers or heralds called aloud on the Unitariam 

^ Yet he was guilty in the opinion of the Moslems, who 
attest the confession of the assassins that they were sent by the 
king of England (Bohadin, p. 225); and his only defence is an 
absurd and palpable forgery (Hist, de I'Acad^mie des Inscrip> 
tions, tom. xvi. pp. 155-163), a pretended letter from the prince 
of the assassins, the Sheich, or old man of the mountain, who 
justified Richard, by assuming to himself the guilt or merit ot 
the murder. ^ 
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maufully to stand up against the Christian idolaters. 
But the progress of these idolaters was irresistible; 
land it was only by demolishing the walls and buildings 
of Ascalon that the sultan could prevent them from 
occupying an important fortress on the confines of 
Egypt During a severe winter the armies slept; but 
in the spring the Franks advanced within a day’s 
march of Jerusalem^ under the leading standard of 
the English king ; and his active spirit intercepted a 
convoy, or caravan, of seven thousand camels. Saladin 
liad fixed his station in the holy city ; but the city 
was struck with consternation and discord : he fasted ; 
he prayed; he preached; he offered to share the 
dangers of the siege ; but his Mamalukes, who re¬ 
membered the fate of their companions at Acre, 
pressed the sultan with loyal or seditious clamours to 
preserve Ms person and their courage for the future 
defence of the religion and empire.^* The Moslems 
i^ere delivered by the sudden or, as they deemed, the 
miraculous retreat of the Christians ; ^ and the laurels 
of Richard were blasted by the prudence or envy of 
his companions. The hero, ascending an hill, and 
ceiling his face, exclaimed with an indignant voice, 
“ Those who are unwilling to rescue, are unworthy to 
view, the sepulchre of Christ! ” After his return to 
Acre, on the news that Jaffa was surprised by the 
sultan, he sailed with some merchant vessels, and 
leaped foremost on the beach ; the castle was relieved 
by his presence ; and sixty thousand Turks and Sara¬ 
cens fled before his arms. The discovery of his weak- 

^ Yet, unless the sultan, or an Ayoubite prince, remained in 
Jerusalem, ncc Curdi Turcis, nec Turci essent obtemperaturi 
Curdis (Bohadin, p. 236). He draws aside a corner of the 
political curtain. 

Bohadin (p. 237), and even Jeffrey de Vinisauf ( 1 . vi. 
c. 1-8, pp. 403-409) ascribe the retreat to Richard himself; and 
Jacobus a Vitriaco observes that in his impatience to depart, 
in alterum virum mutatus est (p. 1123). Yet Joinvillc, a French 
knight, accuses the envy of Hugh, duke of Burgundy (p. 116), 
without supposing, like Matthew Paris, that he was bribed by 
Saladin. 
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ness provoked them to return in the morning; and 
they found him carelessly encamped before the gates 
with only seventeen knights and three hundred archers. 
Without counting their numbers, he sustained their 
charge; and we learn from the evidence of his enemies, 
that the king of England, grasping his lance, rode 
furiously along their front, from the right to the left 
wing, without meeting an adversary who dared to 
encounter his career. Am I writing the history of 
Orlando or Amadis } 

During these hostilities a languid and tedious 
negotiation^* between the Franks and the Moslems 
was started, and continued, and broken, and again 
resumed, and again broken. Some acts of royal 
courtesy, the gift of snow and fruit, the exchange 
of Norway hawks and Arabian horses, softened the 
asperity of religious war: from the vicissitude of 
success the monarchs might learn to suspect that 
Heaven was neutral in the quarrel; nor, after the trial 
of each other, could either hope for a decisive victory. 
The health both of Richard and Saladin appeared to 
bo in a declining state; and they respectively suffered 
the evils of distant and domestic warfare : Flantagenet 
was impatient to punish a perfidious rival who had 
invaded Normandy in his absence; and the inde¬ 
fatigable sultan was subdued by the cries of the 
people, who was the victim, and of the soldiers, who 
were the instruments, of his martial zeal. The first 
demands of the king of England were the restitution 
of Jerusalem, Palestine, and the true cross; and he 
firmly declared, that himself and his brother-pilgrims 
would end their lives in the pious labour, rather than 
return to Europe with ignominy and remorse. But 
the conscience of Saladin refused, without some weighty 
compensation, to restore the idols, or promote the 

See the progress of negotiation and hostility, in Bohadin 
(pp. 907-360), who was himself an actor in the treaty. Richard 
declared bis intention of returning with new armies to the con¬ 
quest of the Holy Land; and ^ladin answered the menace 
with a civil compliment (Vinisauf, l.'vi. c. 28, p. 423). 
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idolatry, of the Christians: he asserted, with equal 
firmness, his religrious and civil claim to the sovereignty 
ef Palestine ; descanted on the importance and sanctity 
of Jerusalem ; and rejected all terms of the establish¬ 
ment, or partition, of the I^atins. The marriage which 
Richard proposed, of his sister with the sultan's 
brother, was defeated by the difference of faith ; the 
princess abhorred the embraces of a Turk ; and Adel, 
or Saphadin, would not easily renounce a plurality of 
wives. A personal interview was declined oy Saladin, 
who alleged their mutual ignorance of each other's 
language; and the negotiation was managed with 
much art and delay by their interpreters and envoys. 
The final agreement was equally disapproved by the 
zealots of both parties, by the Roman pontiff, and the 
caliph of Bagdad. It was stipulated that Jerusalem 
and the holy sepulchre should be open, without tribute 
or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the Latin Christians ; 
that after the demolition of Ascalon, they should 
inclusively possess the sea>coast from Jaffa to Tyre; 
that the count of Tripoli and the prince of Antioch 
should be comprised in the truce; and that, during 
three years and three months, all hostilities should 
cease. The principal chiefs of the two armies swore 
to the observance of the treaty; but the monarchs 
were satisfied with giving their word and their right 
hand; and the royal Majesty was excused from an 
oath, which always implies some suspicion of falsehood 
and dishonour. Richard embarked for Europe, to 
seek a long captivity and a premature grave ; and the 
space of a few months concluded the life and glories 
of Saladin. The Orientals describe his edifying death, 
which happened at Damascus ; but they seem ignorant 
of the equal distribution of his alms among the three 
religions, or of the display of a shroud, instead of a 
standard, to admonish the East of the instability of 
human greatness. The unity of empire was dissolved 
by his death ; his sons were oppressed by the stronger 
arm of their uncle Saphadin; the hostile interests of 
the Sultans of Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo were 
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a^ain revived ; and the Franks or I^atins stood^ and 
breathed^ and hoped^ in their fortresses alon^ the 
Syrian coast. 

'fhe noblest monument of a conqueror's fame, and 
of the terror which he inspired, is the Saladine tenth, 
a freneral tax, which was imposed on the laity, and 
even the clergy, of the Latin church, for the service 
of the holy war. The practice was too lucrative to 
expire with the occasion; and this tribute became 
the foundation of all the tithes and tenths on ecclesi¬ 
astical benefices which have been granted by the 
Roman pontiffs to Catholic sovereigns, or reserved 
for the immediate use of the apostolic see.^ 'i'his 
pecuniary emolument must have tended to increase 
the interest of the Popes in the recovery of Palestine ; 
after the death of Saladin they preached the crusade 
by their epistles, their legates, and their missionaries; 
and the accomplishment of the pious work might have 
been expected from the zeal and talents of Innocent 
the 'Fhird. Under that young and ambitious priest 
the successors of St. Peter attained the ftill meri¬ 
dian of their greatness; and in a reign of eighteen 
years he exercised a despotic command over the 
emperors and kings, whom he raised and deposed ; 
over the nations, whom an interdict of months or 
years deprived, for the offence of their rulers, of 
the exercise of Christian worship. In the council of 
the I.Ateran he acted as the ecclesiastical, almost as 
the temporal, sovereign of the East and West. It was 
at the feet of his legate that John of England sur¬ 
rendered his crown; and Innocent may boast of the 
two most signal triumphs over sense and humanity, 
the establishment of transubstantiation and the origin 
of the inquisition. At his voice, two crusades, the 

^ Tbomassin (Disciplinede I’Eglise, tom. iii. pp. 311-374) has 
copiously treated of the origin, abuses, and restnctions of these 
tenths. A theory was started, but not pursued, that they were 
rightfully due to the pope, a tenth of the Invites’ tenth to the 
high-priest (Selden on Tithes. See his Works, voL iii. p. it 
p. 1083). 
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fourth and the fifth, were undertaken ; but, except a 
kiiiff of Huiifjary, the princes of the second order were 
at the head of the pilgrims ; the forces were inadequate 
to the desif^n ; nor did the effects correspond with the 
hopes and wishes of the pope and the people, llie 
fourth crusade was diverted from Syria to Constanti¬ 
nople; and the conquest of the Greek or Roman 
empire by the I^itins will form the proper and important 
subject of the next chapter. In the fifth, two hundred 
thousand Franks were landed at the eastern mouth of the 
Nile, lliey reasonably hoped that Palestine must be sub¬ 
dued in Ef^ypt, the seat and storehouse of the sultan ; 
and, after a sie^e of sixteen months, the Moslems de¬ 
plored the loss of Damietta. But the Christian army was 
ruined by the pride and insolence of the legatePelagius, 
who, in the pope’s name, assumed the character of 
general; the sickly Franks were encompassed by the 
waters of the Nile and the Oriental forces ; and it was 
by the evacuation of Damietta that they obtained a 
safe retreat, some concessions for the pilgrims, and the 
tardy restitution of the doubtful relic of the true cross. 
'Phe failure may in some measure be ascribed to the 
abuse and multiplication of the crusades, which were 
preached at the same time against the pagans of 
Livonia, the Moors of Spain, the Albigeois of France, 
and the kings of Sicily of the Imperial family.*® In 
these meritorious services the volunteers might acquire 
at home the same spiritual indulgence and a larger 
measure of temporal rewards; and even the popes, in 
their zeal against a domestic enemy, were sometimes 
tempted to forget the distress of their Syrian brethren. 
From the last age of the crusades they derived the 
occasional command of an army and revenue; and 
some deep reasoners have suspected that the whole 

*8 To those who look the cross against Mainfroy, the pope 
(A.D. 125s) granted plenissiman p)eccatorum remissionem. 
Fidelcs mirabantur quod tantum eis promitterel pro sanguine 
Christianorum effundendo quantum pro cruore infidelium ali- 
quando {Matthew Paris, p. 785). A high flight for the reason 
of the xitith century i 

VOIm VI. 2 B 
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enterprise, from the first synod of Placentia, was con¬ 
trived and executed by the policy of Rome. The 
suspicion is not founded either in nature or in fact. 
The successors of St. Peter appear to have followed, 
rather than guided, the impulse of manners and preju¬ 
dice ; without much foresight of the seasons or cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, they gathered the ripe and spontaneous 
fruits of tlie superstition of the times. They gathered 
these fruits without toil or personal danger : in the 
council of the l^ateran. Innocent the Third declared an 
ambiguous resolution of animating: the crusaders by his 
example ; but the pilot of the sacred vessel could not 
abatidon the helm ; nor was Palestine ever blessed with 
the presence of a Roman pontiff. 

The persons, the families, and estates of the pilgrims 
were under the immediate protection of the popes ; 
and these spiritind patrons soon claimed the prerogative 
of directing their operations, and enforcing, by com¬ 
mands and censures, the accomplishment of their vow. 
Frederic the Second, the grandson of Barbarossa, was 
successively the pupil, the enemy, and the victim of 
the church. At the age of twenty-one years, and in 
obedience to his guardian Innocent the Third, he 
assumed the cross; the same promise was repeated at 
Ills royal and imperial coronations; and his marriage 
with the heiress of Jerusalem for ever bound him to 
defend the kingdom of his son Conrad. But, as 
Frederic advanced in age and authority, he repented of 
the rash engagements of his youth ; his liberal sense 
and knowledge taught him to despise the phantoms of 
superstition and the crowns of Asia; he no longer 
entertained the same reverence for the successors of 
Innocent; and his ambition was occupied by the re¬ 
storation of the Italian monarchy from Sicily to the 
Alps. But the success of this project would have re¬ 
duced the popes to their primitive simplicity; and, 
after the delays and excuses of twelve years, they 
urged the emperor, with entreaties and threats, to 
fix the time and place of his departure for Palestine. 
In the harbours of Sicily and Apulia, he prepared a 
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fleet of one hutidred ^alleys^ and of one hundred 
vessels, that were framed to transport and land two 
thousand five hundred knights, with their horses 
and attendants; his vassals of Naples and Germany 
formed a powerful army ; and the number of English 
crusaders was magnified to sixty thousand by the 
report of fame. Hut the inevitable or affected slow¬ 
ness of these mighty preparations consumed the 
strength and provisions of tlje more indigent pilgrims ; 
tlie multitude was thinned by sickness and desertion, 
and tlie sultry summer of Calabria antici|)ated the 
mischiefs of a Syrian cam|>aign. At length tlie emperor 
hoisted sail at Brundusium, with a fleet and army of 
forty thousand men ; but he kept the sea no more than 
three days ; and his hasty retreat, which was ascribed 
by his friends to a grievous indisposition, was accused 
by his enemies as a voluntary and obstinate disobedience. 
For suspending his vow was Frederic excommunicated 
by Gregory the Ninth ; for presuming, the next year, 
to accomplish his vow, he was again excommunicated 
by the same pope. IV’bile he served under the banner 
of the cross, a crusade was preached against him in 
Italy ; and after his return he was compelled to ask 
pardon for the injuries which he had suffered. The 
clergy and military orders of Palestine were previously 
instructed to renounce his communion and dispute his 
ocmmands ; and in his own kingdom the emperor was 
forced to consent that the orders of the camp should 
be issued in the name of God and of the Cdn'istian re¬ 
public. Frederic entered Jerusalem in triumph; and 
with his own hands (for no priest would perform the 
office) he took the crown from tlie altar of the holy 
sepulchre. But the patriarch cast an interdict on the 
church which his presence had profaned ; and the 
kniglits of the hospital and temple informed the 
sultan how easily he might l>e surprised and slain in 
his unguarded visit to the river Jordan. In such a state 
of fanaticism and faction, victory was hopeless and 
defence was difficult; but the conclusion or an advan¬ 
tageous peace may be imputed to the discord of the 
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Mahometans, and their personal esteem for the char¬ 
acter of Frederic. The enemy of the church is accused 
of maintiiining with the miscreants an intercourse of 
hospitality and friendship, unworthy of a Christian ; of 
despising the barrenness of the land ; and of indul^n^ 
a profane thought that, if Jehovah had seen the king¬ 
dom of Naples, he never would have selected Palestine 
for the inheritance of his chosen people. Yet Frederic 
obtained from the sultan the restitution of Jerusa¬ 
lem, of Bethlem and Nazareth, of Tyre and Sidon ; the 
Latins were allowed to inhabit and fortify the city ; an 
equal code of civil and religious freedom was ratified 
for the sectaries of Jesus, and those of Mahomet; and, 
while the former worshipped at the holy sepulchre, 
the latter might pray and preach in the mosque of 
the temple,from whence the prophet undertook his 
nocturnal journey to heaven. The clergy deplored 
this scandalous toleration; and the weaker Moslems 
were gradually expelled ; but every rational object of 
the crusades was accomplished without bloodshed; 
the churches were restored, the mona.steries were re¬ 
plenished ; and, in the space of fifteen years, the Latins 
of Jerusalem exceeded the number of six thousand. 
This peace and prosperity, for which they were 
ungrateful to their benefactor, wa.s terminated by 
the irruption of the strange and savage hordes of 
Carizmians. Flying from the arms of the Moguls, 
those shepherds of the Caspian rolled headlong on 
Syria; and the union of the Franks with the sultans 
of Aleppo, Hems, and Damascus was insufficient to 
stem the violence of the torrent. Whatever stood 
against them was cut off by the sword or dragged into 
captivity ; the military orders were almost exterminated 
in a single battle ; and in the pillage of the city, in the 
profanation of the holy sepulchre, the Latins confess 
and regret the modesty and discipline of the Turks 
and Saracens. 

^ The clergy artfully confounded the mosque, or church of 
the temple, with the holy sepulchre; and their wilful error has 
deceived both Vertot and Muratori. 
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Of the seven crusades, the two last were under¬ 
taken by Louis the Ninth, king of France, who lost 
liis liberty in Egypt, and his life on the coast of Africa. 
Twenty-eight years after his death, he was canonised 
at Rome; and sixty-five miracles were readily found, 
and solemnly attested, to justify the claim of the 
royal saint.^® 'ITie voice of history renders a more 
honourable testimony, that he united the virtues of a 
king, an hero, and a man; that his martial spirit was 
tempered by the love of private and public justice ; 
and that Ix)uis was the father of his people, and friend 
of his neighbours, and the terror of the infidels. 
Superstition alone, in all the extent of her bale¬ 
ful influence,^® corrupted his understanding and his 
heart; his devotion stooped to admire and imitate the 
begging friars of Francis and Dominic; he pursued 
with blind and cruel zeal the enemies of the faith ; 
and the best of kings twice descended from his throne 
to seek the adventures of a spiritual knight-errant. A 
monkish historian would have been content to applaud 
the most despicable part of his character; but the 
nol)le and gallant Joinville,^ who shared the friendship 
and captivity of Louis, has traced with the pencil of 
nature the free portrait of his virtues, as well as of his 

« Read, if you can, the life and miracles of St. Louis, by 
the confessor of Queen Margaret (pp. 291-523. Joinville, du 
Louvre). 

-*9 He believed all that Mother-church taught (Joinville, p. 
10), but he cautioned Joinville against disputing with infidels. 
•‘L’omme lay," said he in his old language, " quand il ot 
medire de la loy Chrestienne, ne doit pas deffendre la loy 
C-'hrestienne ne mais que de Tespee, de quoi il doit donner 
paimi le venire dedens, tanl comme clle y peui entrer" 
(p. 12). 

w 1 have two editions of Joinville : the one (Paris, 1688) 
most valuable for the Observations of Ducange; the other 
(Paris, au Louvre, 1761) most precious for the pure and 
authentic text, a MS. of v^hich has been recently discovered. 
'File last editor proves that the history of St. Louis was finished 
A.D. 1309, without explaining, or even admiring, the age of 
the author, which must have exceeded ninety years (Preface, 
p. xi.. Observations de Ducange, p. 17.) 
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From this intimate knowledg;‘e we may learu 
to suspect the political views of depressing their great 
vassals, which are so often imputed to the royal authors 
of the crusades. Above all the princes of the middle 
ago, Louis the Ninth successfully laboured to restore 
the prerogatives of the crown ; but it was at home, and 
not in the East, that he ac<|uired for himself and his 
posterity; his vow was the result of enthusiasm and 
sickness ; and, if he were the promoter, he was like¬ 
wise the victim, of this holy ma<lness. For the inva¬ 
sion of Egypt, France was exhausted of her troops and 
treasures ; ne covered the sea of Cyprus with eighteen 
hundred sails ; the most modest enumeration amounts 
to fifty thousand men ; and, if we miglit trust his own 
confession, as it is reported by Oriental vanity, he 
disembarkefl nine thousand hve hundred horse, and 
one hundred and thirty thousand foot, who performed 
their pilgrimage under the shadow of his |)ower. 

In complete armour, the oriflamme waving before 
him, Louis leaped foremost on the beach ; and the 
strong city of Damietta, which had cost his predecessors 
a siege of sixteen months, was abandoned on the first 
assiiult by the trembling Moslems. But Damietta was 
the hrst and last of his conquests; and in the fifth 
and sixth crusades the same causes, almost on the 
same ground, were productive of similar calamities. 
After a ruinous delay, which introduced into the camp 
the seeds of an epidemical disease, tlie Franks advanced 
from the sea-coast towards the capital of Egypt, and 
strove to surmount the unseasonable inundation of the 
Nile, which opposed their progress. Under the eye of 
their intrepid monarch, the barons and knights of 
France displayed their invincible contempt of dariger 
and discipline : his brother, the count of Artois, 
stormed with inconsiderate valour the town of Mas- 
sou ra ; and the carrier-pigeons announced to the in¬ 
habitants of Cairo, that all was lost. But a soldier, 
who afterwards usurped the sceptre, rallied the flying 
troops; the main body of theI^hristians was far behind 
their vanguard ; and Artois was overpowered and slain. 
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A shower of Greek fire was incessantly poured on the 
invaders; the Nile was commanded by the Egyptian 
galleys, the open country by the Arabs; all provisions 
were intercepted; each day aggravated the sick¬ 
ness and famine; and about the same time a retreat 
was found to be necessary and impracticable. The 
Oriental writers confess tliat Louis might have escaped^ 
if he would have deserted his subjects : ho was made 
prisoner, with tlie greatest part of his nobles ; all who 
could not redeem their lives by service or ransom were 
inhumanly massacred ; and the walls of Cairo were 
decorated with a circle of Christian heads. The king 
of France was loaded with chains; but the generous 
victor^ a great-grandson of the brother of Saladin, sent 
a robe of honour to his royal captive ; and his deliver¬ 
ance, with tliat of his soldiers, was obtained by the 
restitution of Damietta^^ and the payment of four 
hundred thousjind pieces of gold. In a soft and 
luxurious climate, the degenerate children of the 
companions of Noureddin and Paladin were incapable 
of resisting the flower of European chivalry; they 
triumphed by the arms of their slaves or Mamalukes, 
the hardy natives of Tartary, who at a tender age had 
been purchased of the Syrian merchants, and were 
educated in the camp and palace of the sultan. But 
Egypt soon afforded a new example of the danger of 
pnetorian bands ; and the rage of those ferocious 
animals, who had been let loose on the strangers, w'as 
provoked to devour their benefactor. Jn the pride 
of coiu|uest, Touran Shah, the last of his race, was 
murdered by his Mamalukes; and the most daring of 
the assassins entered the chamber of the captive king, 
with drawn scynietars, and their hands imbrued m 
the blood of their sultan. The firmness of Louis com- 

For the ransom of St. Louis, a million of byzants was 
asked and granted; but the sultan’s generosity reduced that 
sum to 800,000 byzants, which are valued by Joinville at 
400,000 French Uvres of his own time, and expressed by 
Matthew Paris by 100,000 marks of silver (Ducange. Disserta¬ 
tion XX. sur Joinville). 
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manded their respect; their avarice prevailed over 
cruelty and zeal ; the treaty was accomplished ; and 
the king of France, with tlio relics of his army, was 
permitted to embark for Palestine. He wasted four 
years within the walls of Acre, unable to visit Jeru¬ 
salem, and unwilling to return without glory to his 
native country. 

The memory of his defeat excited Louis, after 
sixteen years of wisdom and repose, to undertake the 
seventh and last of the crusades. His finances were 
restored, his kingdom was enlarged ; a new generation 
of warriors had arisen, and he embarked with fresh 
confidence at the head of six thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot The loss of Antioch had provoked the 
enterprise; a wild hope of baptizing the king of 
Tunis tempted him to steer for the African coast; 
and the report of an immense treasure reconciled his 
troops to the delay of their voyage to the Holy Land. 
Instead of a proselyte he found a siege ; the French 
panted and died on the burning sands; St Louis 
expired in his tent; and no sooner had he closed his 
eyes than his son and successor gave the signal of the 
retreat It is thus,” says a lively writer, ‘‘ that a 
Christian king died near the ruins of Carthage, waging 
war against the sectaries of Mahomet, in a land to 
which Dido had introduced the deities of Syria," 

A more unjust and absurd constitution cannot be 
devised than that which condemns the natives of a 
country to perpetual servitude, under the arbitrary 
dominion of strangers and slaves. Yet such has been 
the state of Egypt above five hundred years. The most 
illustrious sulLtns of the Baharite and Borgite dynasties 
were themselves promoted from the Tartar and Cir- 

Tlie idea of the emirs to choose I^uis for their sultan is 
seriously attested by Joinville (pp. 77, 78), and does not appear 
to me so absurd as to M. de Voltaire (Hist. G^n^rale, tom. ii. 
pp. 386, 387). The Mamalukes themselves were strangers, 
rebels, and equals; they had felt his valour, they hoped his 
conversion: and such a motion, which was not seconded, 
might be made perhaps by a secret Christian in their tumultuous 
assembly. 
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cnssian bands; and the foiir-and-twenty beys, or 
^)ilitary chiefs, have ever been succeeded not by their 
sons but by their servants. 'I'hey prodtice the g^reat 
charter of their liberties, the treaty of Selim the 
First with the republic ; and the Othman emperor 
still accepts from Egypt a slight acknowledgment of 
tribute and subjection. With some breathing intervals 
of peace and order, the two dynasties are marked as 
a period of rapine and bloodshed; but their throne, 
however shaken, reposed on the two pillars of discipline 
and valour; their sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, 
Arabia, and Syria; their Mamalukes were multiplied 
frorn eight hundred to twenty-five thousand horse; 
and their numbers were increased by a provincial 
militia of one hundred and seven thousand foot, and the 
occasional aid of sixty-six thousand Arabs."'^ Princes 
of such power and spirit could not long endure on 
their coast an hostile and independent nation ; and, 
if the ruin of the Franks was postponed about forty 
years, they were indebted to the cares of an unsettled 
reign, to the invasion of the Mogols, and to the oc¬ 
casional aid of some warlike pilgrims. Among these, 
the English reader will observe the name of our first 
Edward, who assumed the cross in the lifetime of his 
father Henry. At the head of a thousand soldiers, 
the future conqueror of Wales and Scothand delivered 
Acre from a siege; inarched as far as Naz<ireth with 
an army of nine thousand men ; emulated the fame 
of his uncle Richard ; extorted, by his valour, a ten 
years’ truce; and escaped, with a dangerous wound, 
from the dagger of a fanatic assassin. Antioch, whose 
situation had been less exposed to the calamities of 
the holy war, was finally occupied and ruined by 
Hondocdar, or Ribars, sultan of Egypt and Syria ; the 
l^tin principality was extinguished ; and the first scat 
of the Christian name was dispeopled by the slaughter 

** They are now reduced to 8500; but the expense of each 
Mamaluke may be rated at too louis, and Egypt groans under 
the avarice and insolence of these strangers (Voyages de Volney, 
tom. i. pp. 89-187). 
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of seventeen^ and the captivity of one hundred thou¬ 
sand, of her inliabitants. The maritime towns of 
I^odicea, Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, ISidon, Tyre, and 
Jaffa, and the stronger castles of the Hospitalers and 
Templars, successively fell; and the whole existence of 
the F'ranks was confined to the city and colony of St. 
John of Acre, which is sometimes described by the 
more classic title of Ptolemais. 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre, which is distant 
about seventy miles, became the metropolis of the 
Latin Christians, and was adorned with strong and 
stately buildings, with aqueducts, an artificial port, 
and a doui)le wall, 'fhe population was increases! by 
the incessant streams of pilgrinis and fuiritives ; in the 
pauses of hostility the trade of the East and VPest was 
attracted to this convenient station ; and the market 
could offer the produce of every clime and the inter¬ 
preters of every tongue. But in this conflux of nations 
every vice was propagated and practised ; of all the 
disciples of Jesus and Mahomet, the male and female 
inhabitants of Acre were esteemed the most corrupt; 
nor could tho abuse of religion be corrected by the 
discipline of law. riie city had many sovereigns, and 
no government The kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 
of the house of Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the 
counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the 
Hospital, the lemple, and the teutonic order, the re¬ 
publics of V'^enioe, Genoa, and Pisa, the pope^s legate, 
the kings of France and England, assumed an inde¬ 
pendent command ; seventeen tribunals exercised the 
power of life and death ; every criminal was protected 
in the adjacent ({uarter ; and the perpetual jealousy 
of the nations often burst forth in acts of violence and 
blood. Some adventurers, who disgraced the ensign 
of the cross, compensated their want of pay by the 
plunder of the Mahometan villngea; nineteen'Syrian 
merchants, who traded under the public faith, were 
despoiled and hanged by the Christians; and the 
denial of satisfaction justified the arms of the sultan 
Khalil. He marchefl against Acre, at the head of sixty 
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thousand horse and one hundred and forty thousand 
iioot; his train of artillery (if 1 may use the word) was 
numerous and weighty; the separate timbers of a 
single engine were transported in one hundred 
waggons; and the royal historian, Abulfeda, who 
served with the troops of Hamah, was himself a spec¬ 
tator of the holy war. Whatever might be the vices 
of the Franks, their courage was rekindled by en¬ 
thusiasm and despair; but they were torn by the dis¬ 
cord of seventeen chiefs, and overwhelmed on all sides 
by the power of the sultan. After a siege of tliirty- 
tliree days, the dotible wall was forced by the Moslems ; 
the . principal tower yielded to their engines; the 
Mamalukes made a general assault; tlie city was 
stormed ; and death or slavery was the lot of sixty 
thousand Christians. The convent, or rather fortress, 
of the Templars resisted three days longer; but the 
great master was pierced with an arrow ; and, of five 
hundred knights, only ten were left alive, less happy 
than the victims of the sword, if they lived to suffer 
on a s(*afrold in the unjust and cruel proscription of 
the whole order. The king of Jerusalem, the patriarch 
and the groat master of the Hospital effected their re¬ 
treat to the shore ; but the sea was rough, the vessels 
were insufficient; and great numbers of the fugitives 
were drowned before they could reach the isle of 
Cyprus, which might comfort Lusignan for the loss of 
Palestine. Hy the command of the sultan, the churches 
and fortifications of the Latin cities wei*e demolished ; 
a motive of avarice or fear still opened the holy 
sepulchre to some devout and defenceless pilgrims ; 
and a mournful and solitary silence prevailed along 
the coast which had so long resounded with the 

WOULD 8 DEBATB. 
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CHAPTER LX 

tCHjSM OP THE GREEKS AND I^TINS—STATE OP CON¬ 
STANTINOPLE— REVOLT OP THE BULGARIANS—ISAAC 

ANOELUS DETHRONED BY HIS BROTHER ALEXIUS- 

ORIGIN OF THE FOURTH CRUSADE-ALLIANCE OF 

THE FRENCH AND VENETIANS WITH THE SON OK 
ISAAC-TREIR NAVAL EXPEDITION TO CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE-THE TWO SIEGES^ AND FINAL CONQUEST OF 

THE CITY BY THE LATINS 

The restoration of the Western empire by Charle- 
ma^e was speedily followed by the separation of the 
Greek and Latin cnurches. A religious and national 
animosity still divides the two lar^^est communions of 
the Christian world ; and the schism of Constantinople, 
by alienatin^r her most useful allies and provoking her 
most dangerous enemies, has precipitated the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire in the Fast. 

In the course of the present history the aversion of 
the Greeks for the l^tins has been often visible and 
conspicuous. It was originally derived from the dis¬ 
dain of servitude, inflamed, after the time of Constan¬ 
tine, by the pride of equality or dominion, and finally 
exasperated by the preference which their rebellious 
subjects had given to the alliance of the Franks. In 
every age the Greeks were proud of their superiority in 
profane and religious knowledge ; they had first re¬ 
ceived the light of Christianity ; they had pronounced 
the decrees of the seven general councils ; tliey alone 
possessed the language of Scripture and philosophy ; 
nor should the barbarians, iininersed in the darkness 
of the West,* presume to argue on the high and 

* Aydpei xal iwor^iraioi, Ap^ptt ix ffKbrovi 

rijt 'Effirepiov fxolpat yiwii/iara 
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niysterioas questions of theolojrical science. These 
I»r])arian8 despised, in their tiirn, the restless and 
subtle levity of the Orientals, the authors of every 
heresy ; and blessed their own simplicity, which was 
content to hold tlie tradition of the apostolic church. 
V’^et, in the seventh century, the synods of Spain, and 
afterwards of France, improved or corrupted the 
Nicene creed, on the mysterious subject of the third 
person of the Trinity.^ In the long' controversies of 
the East, the nature and generation of the Christ had 
been scrupulously defined ; and the well-known relation 
of Father and Son seemed to convey a faint image to 
the human mind, llie idea of birth was less analogous 
to the Holy Spirit, who, instead of a divine gift or 
attribute, was considered by the Catholics as a sub¬ 
stance, a person, a God ; he was not begotten, but, 
in the orthodox style, he proceeded. Did he proceed 
from the Father alone, perhaps by the Son ? or from 
the Father and the Sour The first of these opinions 
was asserted by the Greeks, the second by the Latins; 
and the addition to the Nicene creed of the word 
fitioque kindled the fiame of discord between the 
Oriental and the Gallic churches. In the origin of 
the dispute the Roman pontiffs affected a character 
of neutrality and moderation;® they condemned the 
innovation, but they acquiesced in the sentiment of 
their Transalpine brethren ; they seemed desirous of 

(Phot. Epist. p. 47, edit. Montacut). The Oriental patriarch 
continues to apply the images of thunder, earthquake, hail, wild- 
boar, praecursors of Antichrist, &c. &c. 

The mysterious subject of the procession of the Holy Ghost 
is discussed in the historical, theological, and controversial sense, 
or nonsense, by the Jesuit Pclavius (Dogmata Theologica, 
tom. ii. 1. vii. pp. ^62-440). 

* Before the shrine of St. Peter he placed two shields of the 
weight of 94^ pounds of pure silver, on which he inscribed the 
text of both creeds (utroque symbolo), pro amore et cauUld 
orthodoxae fidei (Anastas, in Lron. 111 . in Muratori, tom. iii. 
p)ars i. p. 208). His language most clearly proves that neither 
the filioque nor the Athanasian creed were received at Rome 
about the year 830. 
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casting a veil of silence and charity over the super- 
iluous research ; and, in the corres{K)]uleuce of Charle> 
inagne and Leo the Third, the Pope assumes the 
liberality of a statesman, and the prince descends to 
the passions and prejudices of a priest^ But tlie 
orthodoxy of Rome spontaneously obeyed the im¬ 
pulse of her temporal policy ; and the Jilioque, which 
Leo wished to erase, was transcribed in the symbol, 
and chaunted in the liturgy, of the Vatican. The 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds are lield as the Catholic 
faith, without which none can be saved ; and both 
Papists and Protestants must now sustain and return 
the anathemas of the Greeks, who deny the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son, as well as from the 
Father. Such articles of faith are not susceptible of 
treaty ; but the rules of discipline will vary in remote 
and indei)endent churches; and the reason, even of 
divines, might allow that the difference is ineviUible 
and harmless. The craft or superstition of Romo has 
imposed on her priests and deacons the rigid obligation 
of celibacy ; among the Greeks, it is coniined to the 
bishops; the loss is compensated by dignity or an¬ 
nihilated by age ; and the parochial clergy, the papas, 
enjoy the conjugal society of the wives whom they 
have married before their entrance into holy orders. 
A question concerning the Axyrm was fiercely debated 
in the eleventh century, and the essence of the 
Eucharist was supposed, in the East and West, to 
depend on the use of leavene/1 or unleavened bread. 
Shall 1 mention in a serious history the furious 
reproaches that were urged against the Latins, who, 
for a long while, remained on the defensive.^ They 
neglected to abstain, according to the apostolical 
decree, from things strangled and from blood; they 

4 The Mis^ of Charlemagne pressed him to declare that all 
who rejected the filiogue, at least the doctrine, roust be damned. 
All. replies the Pope, are not capiable of reaching the altiora 
n^terta; qui potuerit, et non vqjuerit. salvus esse non potest 
fCoHecL Conal tom. ix. pp. 277-286). The fotmrit would 
leave a large loop-hole of salvation 1 
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fasted, a Jewish observance ! on the Saturday of each 
week ; during the first week of I^iit they permitted 
the use of milk and cheese their infirm monks were 
indulged in the taste of flesh ; and animal p'ease 
was substituted for the want of vegetable oil; the holy 
chrism or unction in baptism was reserved to the 
episcopal order; the bishops, as the bridegrooms of 
their churches, were decorated with rings; their 
priests shaved their faces, and baptized by a single 
immersion. Such were the crimes which provoked 
the /eal of the patriarchs of Constantinople; and 
which were justified with equal zeal by the doctors of 
the Latin church. 

Bigotry and national aversion are powerful magni¬ 
fiers of every object of dispute; but tlie immediate 
cause of the schism of the Greeks may be traced in 
the ennilation of the leading prelates, who maintained 
the supremacy of the old metropolis superior to all, 
and of the reigning capital inferior to none, in the 
(-hristian world. Al)Out the middle of the ninth 
century, Pliotius,® an ambitious layman, the captain 
of the guards and principal secrebary, was promoted 
by merit and favour to the more desirable office of 
patriarch of Constantinople. In science, even ecclesi¬ 
astical science, ho surpassed the clergy of the age; 
and the purity of his morals has never been im¬ 
peached ; but his ordination was hasty, his rise was 
irregular; and Ignatius, his abdicated predecessor, 
was yet supported by the public compassion and the 
obstinacy of his adherents. 'i'hey appealed to the 
tribunal of Nicholas the First, one of the proudest and 
most aspiring of the Roman pontiffs, who embraced 

• In France, after some harsher laws, the ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline is now relaxed ; milk, cheese and butter arc become a 
perpetual, and eggs an annual indulgence in I-^nt (Vie priv^e 
des Fran9ois, torn. ii. pp. 27-38). 

« I'he xth volume of the Vejiicc edition of the Councils con¬ 
tains all the acts of the synods, and history of Photius; they 
are abridged with a faint tinge of prejudice or prudence, by 
Dupin and Fleurv. 
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the welcome opportunity of and condemnin^^ 

his rival of the East. Their quarrel was embittered 
by a conflict of jurisdiction over the kinp: and nation 
of the Bul^-ariaiis; nor was their recent conversion to 
Christianity of much avail to either prelate, unless he 
could number the proselytes anion^ the subjects of his 
p<>%ver. \Fith the aid of his court, the Greek patriarch 
was victorious; but in the furious contest he deposed, 
in his turn, the successor of St. Peter, and involved 
the I-atin Church in the reproach of heresy and 
schism. Photius sacrificed the peace of the world to 
a short and precarious reitjn ; he fell with his patron, 
the Ciesar Hardas ; and Basil the Macedonian per¬ 
formed an act of justice in the restoration of I^i^natius, 
whose a^e and dig’iiity had not been sufficiently re¬ 
spected. From Ids monastery, or prison, Photius 
solicited the favour of the emperor by pathetic com¬ 
plaints and artful flattery ; and the eyes of his rival 
w’ere scarcely closed wffien he was a^ain restored to 
the throne of Constantinople. After the death of 
Basil, he ex|)€rienced the vicissitudes of courts and 
the ingratitude of a royal pupil; the patriarch was 
aerain deposed, and in his last solitary hours he might 
regret the freedom of a secular and studious life. In 
each revolution, the breath, the nod, of the sovereign 
had been accepted by a submissive clergy; and a 
synod of three hundred bishops was always prepared 
to hail the triumph, or to stigmatise the fall, of the 
holy or the execrable Photius.^ By a delusive promise 
of succour or reward, the popes w'ere tempted to 
countenance these various proceedings, and the synods 
of Constantinople were ratified by their epistles or 
legates. But the court and the people, Ignatius and 
Photius, were equally adverse to their claims; their 

^ The synod of Constantinople, held in the year 860, is the 
viiilh of the general councils, the last assembly of the East which 
is recognised by the Roman church. She rejects the synods of 
Constantinople of the years 867 and 879, which were, however, 
equally numerous and noisy; but they were favourable to 
Photius. ** 
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ministers were insulted or imprisoned ; the procession 
of the Holy Ghost was forgotten ; Bulgaria was for 
ei«r annexed to the Byzantine throne ; and the schism 
was prolonged by the rigid censure of all the multi- 
• plied ordinations of an irregular patriarch. The 
darkness and corruption of the tenth century sus¬ 
pended the intercourse, without reconciling the minds, 
of the two nations. But, when the Norman sword 
restored the churches of Apulia to the jurisdiction of 
Rome, the departing flock was warned, by a petulant 
epistle of the Grecian patriarch, to avoid and abhor 
the errors of the Latins. The rising majesty of Rome 
could no longer brook the insolence of a rebel ; and 
Michael Cerularius was excommunicated in the heart 
of Constantinople by the pope’s legates. Shaking the 
dust from their feet, they deposited on the altar of 
St Sophia a direful anathema, which enumerates the 
seven mortal heresies of the Greeks, and devotes the 
guilty teachers, and their unhappy sectaries, to the 
eternal society of the devil and his angels. According 
to the emergencies of the church and state a friendly 
correspomlence was sometimes resumed ; the language 
of charity and concord was sometimes affected ; but 
the Greeks have never recanted their errors ; the 
popes have never repealed their sentence ; and from 
this thunderbolt we may date the consummation of 
the schism. It was enlarged by each ambitious step 
of the Roman pontiffs; tlie emperors blushed and 
trembled at the ignominious fate of their royal 
brethren of Germany ; and the people was scandalized 
bv the temporal power and military life of the Latin 
cfergy.® 

The aversion of the Greeks and I^'itins was nourished 
and manifested in the three first expeditions to the 
Holy Land. Alexius Comnenus contrived the absence 

• Anna Comnena j^Alexiad, 1 . i. pp. 31-33) represents the 
abhorrence, not only of the church, but of the palace, for Gregory 
VIl., the popes, and the Latin communion. The style of 
Cinnamus and Nicetas is still more vehement. Yet how calm 
is the voice of history compareil with that of polemics 1 

voi>. VI. 2 o 
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at least of the formidable pilgrims; his successors, 
Manuel and Isaac Angelas, conspired with the Mos¬ 
lems for the ruin of the greatest princes of the 
Franks ; and their crooked and malignant policy was 
seconded by the active and voluntary obedience 
every order of their subjects. Of this hostile temper 
a large portion may doubtless be ascribed to the dift'er- 
ence of language, dress, and manners, which severs 
and alienates the nations of the globe, d'he pride, as 
well as the prudence, of the sovereign was deeply 
wounded by the intrusion of foreign armies, that 
claimed a right of traversing his dominions and pass¬ 
ing under the walls of his capital ; his subjects were 
insulted and plundered by the rude strangers of the 
West; and the liatred of the pusillanimous Greeks 
was sharpened by secret envy of the bold and pious 
enterprises of the Franks. But these profane causes 
of national enmity were fortified and inflamed by the 
venom of religious zeal. Instead of a kind embrace, 
an hospitable reception from their (diristian brethren 
of the East, every tongue was taught to repeat the 
names of schismatic and heretic, more odious to an 
orthodox ear than those of pagan and infidel; instead 
of being loved for the general conformity of faith and 
worship, they were abhorred for some rules of discip¬ 
line, some questions of theology, in which themselves 
or their teachers might differ from the Oriental church. 
In the crusade of Louis the Seventh, the Greek clergy 
washed and purified the altars which had been defiled 
by the sacrifice of a French priest. The companions 
of Frederic Barbarossa deplore the injuries which 
they endured, both in word and deed, from the 
peculiar rancour of the bishops and monks. Their 
prayers and sermons excited the people against the 
impious barbarians ; and the patriarcli is accused of 
declaring that the faithful might obtain the redemp¬ 
tion of all their sins by the extirpation of the scliis- 
matics. An enthusiast, named Dorotheus, alarmed 
the fears, and restored the confidence, of the emperor, 
by a prophetic assurance thbt the German heretic, 
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after assaulting the gate of Blachernes, would be 
made a signal example of the divine vengeance. The 
|fassage of these mighty armies were rare and perilous 
events ; but the crusades introduced a frequent and 
familiar intercourse between the two nations, which 
enlarged their knowledge without abating their pre¬ 
judices. The wealth and luxury of Constantinople 
demanded the productions of every climate; these 
imports were balanced by the art and labour of her 
numerous inhabitants ; her situation invites the com¬ 
merce of the world ; and, in every period of her 
existence, that commerce has been in the hands of 
foreigners. After the decline of Amalphi, the Vene¬ 
tians, IMsans, and Genoese introduced their factories 
and settlements into the capital of the empire ; their 
services were rewarded with honours and immunities ; 
they acquired the possession of lands and houses ; 
their families were multiplied by marriages with the 
natives ; and, alter the toleration of a Mahometan 
mosque, it was impossible to interdict the churches 
of the Homan rite. The two wives of Manuel Com- 
neuus were of the race of the Franks: the first, a 
sister-in-law of the Emperor Conrad ; the second, a 
daughter of the prince of Antioch ; he obtained for 
his sou Alexius, n daughter of Philip Augustus, king 
of I'rance; and he bestowed his own daughter on a 
Marquis of Montferrat, who was educated and digni¬ 
fied in the palace of Constiintinople. 'i'he Greek en¬ 
countered the arms, and aspired to the empire, of 
the W est; he esteemed the valour, and trusted the 
fidelity, of the Franks; their military talents were 
unfitly recompensed by the lucrative offices of judges 
and treasurers; the policy of Manuel had solicited the 
alliance of the pope ; and the popular voice accused 
him of a partial bias to the nation and religion of the 
Latins.^ During hia reign, and that of his successor 

• The suspicions of the Greeks would have been confirmed, if 
they had seen the political epistles of Manuel to pope Alexander 
111 ., the enemy of his enemy Frederic I., in which the emperor 
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Alexius, they were exposed at Constantinople to the 
reproach of foreigrners, heretics, and favourites ; and 
this triple g-uilt was severely expiated in the tumult 
which announced the return and elevation of Andro* 
nicus. 'I'he people rose in arms; from the Asiatic 
shore the tyrant despatched his troops and galleys 
to assist the national revenge; and the hopeless 
resistance of the strangers served only to justify the 
rage, and sharpen the daggers, of the assassins. 
Neither age nor sex nor the ties of friendship or 
kindred could save the victims of national hatred 
and avarice and religious zeal; the I^tins were 
slaughtered in their houses and in the streets ; their 
quarter was reduced to ashes; the clergy were burnt 
in their churches, and the sick in their liospitals ; and 
some estimate may be formed of the slain from the 
clemency which sold above four thousand Christians 
in perpetual slaverv to the Turks. The priests and 
monks were the loudest and most active in the 
destruction of the schismatics; and they chaunted 
a thanksgiving to the Lord, when the head of a 
Roman cardinal, the pope’s legate, was severed from 
his body, fastened to the tail of a dog, and dragged 
with savage mockery through the city. The more 
diligent of the strangers had retreated, on the first 
alarm, to their vessels, and escaped through the 
Hellespont from the scene of blood. In their flight 
they burned and ravaged two hundred miles of the 
sea-coast; inflicted a severe revenge on the guiltless 
subjects of the empire ; marked the priests and monks 
as their peculiar enemies; and compensated, by the 
accumulation of plunder, the loss of their property 
and friends. On their return, they exposed to Italy 
and Europe the wealth and weakness, the perfidy 
and malice of the Greeks, whose vices were painted 
as the genuine characters of heresy and schism. 'I'he 
scruples of the first crusaders had neglected the fairest 

declares bis wish of uniting the Greeks and Latins as one 
dock under one shepherd. &c. (see Fjetiry, Hist. Ecclte. tom. xv. 
pp. 187, 2x3, 243). 
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opportunities of securing, by the possession of Con¬ 
stantinople, the way to the Holy Land ; a domestic 
re^Volution invited and almost compelled the French 
and Venetians to achieve the conquest of the Roman 
empire of the East 

In the series of the Byzantine princes, 1 have ex¬ 
hibited the hypocrisy and ambition, the tyranny and 
fall of Andronicus, the last male of the Comnenian 
family who reigned at Constantinople. The revolu¬ 
tion, which cast him headlong from the throne, saved 
and exalted Isaac Angelus,^® who descended by the 
females from the same Imperial dynasty. The suc¬ 
cessor of a second Nero might have found it an easy 
task to deserve the esteem and affection of his sub¬ 
jects ; they sometimes had reason to regret the ad¬ 
ministration of Andronicus, The sound and vigorous 
mind of the tyrant was capable of discerning the con¬ 
nection between his own and the public interest; and, 
while he was feared by all who could inspire him with 
fear, the unsuspected people and the remote provinces 
might bless the inexorable justice of their master. 
But his successor was vain and jealous of the supreme 
power, which he wanted courage and abilities to exer¬ 
cise ; his vices were pernicious, his virtues (if he 
possessed any virtues) were useless, to mankind; and 
the Greeks, who imputed their calamities to his negli¬ 
gence, denied him the merit of any transient or 
accidental benefits of the times. Isaac slept on the 
throne, and was awakened only by the sound of plea¬ 
sure ; his vacant hours were amused by comedians 
and buffoons, and even to these buffoons the emperor 
was an object of contempt; his feasts and buildings 
exceeded the examples of royal luxury; the number 
of his eunuchs and domestics amounted to twenty 
thousand; and a daily sum of four thousand poundiia 

w The history of the reign of Isaac Angelus is comi^osed, in 
three books, by the senator Nicetas (pp. aSS-ago); and his 
offices of logothete, or principal secretary, and judge of the 
veil, or palace, could not bribe the impartiality of the historian. 
He wrote, it is true, after the fall and death of his benefactor. 
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of silver would swell to four millions sterling the 
annual expense of his household and table. His 
poverty was relieved by oppression ; and the public 
discontent was inflamed by equal abuses in the collec¬ 
tion and the application of the revenue. While the 
Greeks numbered the days of their servitude, a flatter¬ 
ing prophet, whom he rewarded with the dignity of 
patriarch, assured him of a long and victorious reign 
of thirty-two years; during which he should extend 
his sway to mount Libanus, and his conquests beyond 
the Euf)hrates. But his only step towards the accom¬ 
plishment of the prediction was a splendid and scan¬ 
dalous embassy to Saladin,^^ to demand the restitution 
of the holy sepulchre, and to propose an offensive and 
defensive league with the enemy of the Christian 
name. in these unworthy hands, of Isaac and his 
brother, the) remains of the Greek empire crumbled 
into dust The island of Cyprus, whose name ex¬ 
cites the ideas of elegance and pleasure, was usurped 
by his namesake, a Comnenian prince; and, by a 
strange concatenation of events, the sword of our 
English Richard bestowed that kingdom on the house 
of Lusignan, a rich compensation for the loss of 
Jerusalem. 

The honour of the monarchy and the safety of the 
capital were deeply wounded by the revolt of the Bul¬ 
garians and Wallachians, Since the victory of the 
second Basil, they had 8up[>orted, above an hundred 
and seventy years, the loose dominion of the Byzan¬ 
tine princes; hut no effectual measure had been 
adopted to impose the yoke of laws and manners on 
these savage tribes. By the command of Isaac,, their 
solo means of .subsistence, their flocks and herds, were 
driven away, to contribute towards the pomp of the 
royal nuptials ; and their tierce warriors were exasper- 

Sec Bohadin, Vit. Saladin. pp. 226, vers. 

SchuHens. The ambassador of Isaac was equally versed in the 
Greek, French, and Arabic languages: a rare instance in those 
tiroes. His embassies were received with honour, dismissed 
without effect, and reported with seandal in the West. 
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ated by the denial of equal rank and pay in the military 
service. Peter and Asan, two powerful chiefs, of the 
race of the ancient kings, asserted their own rights and 
the national freedom ; their demoniac impostors pro¬ 
claimed to the crowd that tlieir glorious patron, St. 
Demetrius, had for ever deserted the cause of the 
Greeks ; and the conflagration spread from the banka 
of the Danube to the hills of Macedonia and Thrace. 
After some faint efforts, Isaac Angelus and his brother 
acquiesced in their independence ; and the imperial 
troops were soon discouraged by the hones of their 
fellow-soldiers, that were scattered along the passes of 
mount lltemus. By the arms and policy of John or 
Joannices, the second kingdom of Bulgaria was firmly 
established. The subtle barbarian sent an embassy to 
Innocent the Third, to acknovvledge himself a genuine 
son of Romo in descent and religion,and humbly 
received from the pope the licence of coining money, 
the royal title, and a Latin archbishop or patriarch. 
The Vatican exulted in the spiritual conquest of Bul¬ 
garia, the first object of the schism ; and, if the Greeks 
could have preserved the prerogatives of the church, 
they would gladly have resigned the rights of the 
monarchy. 

'I'he Bulgarians were malicious enough to pray for 
the long life of Isaac Angelus, the surest pledge of 
their freedom and prosperity. Yet their chiefe could 
involve in the same indiscriminute contempt the 
family and nation of the emperor. ‘^In nil the 
Greeks,” said Asan to his troops, the same climate 
and character and education will be productive of the 
same fruits. Behold my lance,” continued the warrior, 

^ The pope acknowledges his pedigree, a nobili iirbis Romae 
prosapift genitores tui origtnem traxerunt. This tradition, and 
the strong resemblance of the Latin and Wallachian idioms, is 
explained by M. d Anville (Etats de 1 'Europe, pp. 258-2^). 
The Italian colonies of the Dacia of Trajan were swept away 
by the tide of emigration from the Danul^ to the Volga, and 
brought back by another wave from the Volga to the Danube. 
Possible, but strange I 
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and the long streamers that float in the wind. They 
diflPer only in colour ; they are formed of the same silk, 
and fashioned by the same workman ; nor has the 
stripe that is stained in purple any superior price or 
value above its fellows.** Several of these candidates 
for the purple successively rose and fell under the 
empire of Isaac : a general who had repelled the fleets 
of Sicily was driven to revolt and ruin by the ingrati¬ 
tude of the prince; and its luxurious repose was dis¬ 
turbed by secret conspiracies and popular insurrections. 
The emperor was saved by accident, or the merit of 
his servants: he was at length oppressed by an am¬ 
bitious brother, who, for the hope of a precarious 
diadem, forgot the obligations of nature, of loyalty, 
and of friendship.VFhile Isfiac in the Thracian 
valleys pursued the idle and solitary pleasures of the 
chase, his brother, Alexius Angelus, was invested with 
the purple by the unanimous suffrage of the camp; 
the capital and the clergy subscribed to their choice ; 
and the vanity of the new sovereign rejected the name 
of his fathers for the lofty and royal appellation of the 
Coronenian race. On the despicable character of Isaac 
I have exhausted the language of contempt; and can 
only add that in a reign of eight years the baser Alexius 
WHS supported by the masculine vices of his wife 
Euphrosyne. The first intelligence of his fall was 
conveyed to the late emperor by the hostile aspect and 
pursuit of the guards, no longer his own ; he fled 
before them above fifty miles, as far as Stagyra in 
Macedonia; but the fugitive, without an object or a 
follower, was arrested, brought back to Constantinople, 
deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lonesome tower, 

13 This parable is in the best savage style; but I wish the 
Wallach had not introduced the classic name of Mysians, the 
experiment of the magnet or loadstone, and the passage of an 
old comic TOCt (Nicetas, in Alex. Comneno, 1 . i. pp. 299, 300). 

The Latins aggravate the ingratitude of Alexius, by sup¬ 
posing that he had been released by his brother Isaac from 
Turkish captivity, lliis pathetic tale had doubtless been re¬ 
peated at Venice and Zara; but ^do not readily discover its 
grounds in the Greek historians. 
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on a scanty allowance of bread and water. At the 
moment of the revolution, his son Alexius, whom he 
eilucated in the hope of empire, was twelve years of 
a^e. He was spared by the usurper, and reduced to 
attend his triumph both in peace and uar; but, as 
the army was encamped on the sea-shore, an Italian 
vessel facilitated the escape of the royal youth ; and, 
in the disf^uise of a common sailor, he eluded the 
search of his enemies, passed the Hellespont, and found 
a secure refuse in the isle of Sicily. After saluting 
the threshold of the apostles, and imploring the pro¬ 
tection of Pope Innocent the Third, Alexius accepted 
the kind invitation of his sister Irene, the wife of 
Philip of Swabia, king of the Romans. But in bis 
passage through Italy he heard that the flower of 
Western chivalry was assembled at Venice for the 
deliverance of the Holy Laud ; and a ray of hope was 
kindled in his bosom, that their invincible swords 
might be employed in his father’s restoration. 

About ten or twelve years after the loss of Jerusalem, 
the nobles of France were again summoned to the holy 
war by the voice of a third prophet, less extravagant, 
perhaps, than Peter the hermit, but far below St 
Bernard in the merit of an orator and a statesman. 
An illiterate priest of the neighbourhood of Paris, Fulk 
of Neuilly, forsook his parochial duty, to assume the 
more flattering character of a popular and itinerant 
missionary. The fame of his sanctity and miracles 
was spread over the land; he declaimed with severity 
and vehemence against the vices of the age; and his 
sermons, which he preached in the streets of Paris, 
converted the robbers, the usurpers, the prostitutes, 
and even the doctors and scholars of the university. 
No sooner did Innocent the Third ascend the chair of 
St. Peter than he proclaimed, in Italy, Germany, and 
France, the obligation of a new crusade. The elotjuent 
pontiff described the ruin of Jerusalem, the triumph 
of the Pagans, and the shame of Christendom ; his 
liberality proposed the redemption of sins, a plenary 
indulgence to all who should serve in Palestine, either 
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a year in person or two years by a substitute; and, 
amoD^ his le^tes and orators who blew the sacred 
trumpet^ Fulk of Neuilly was the loudest and most 
successful. The situation of the principal monarchs 
wxis averse to the pious summons, ihe emperor 
Frederic the Second was a child; and his kingdom of 
Germany was disputed by the rival houses of Brunswick 
and Swabia, the memorable factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines. Philip Augustus of France had per¬ 
formed, and could not be persuaded to renew, the 
perilous vow; but, as he was not less ambitious of 
praise than of power, he cheerfully instituted a perpetual 
fund for the defence of the Holy l^nd. Richard of 
England was satiated with the glory and misfortunes 
of his first adventure, and he presumed to deride the 
exhortations of Fulk of Neuilly, who was not abashed 
in the presence of kings. ‘'You ailvise me," said 
Plantagenet, “to dismiss my three daughters, pride, 
avarice, and incontinence: 1 bequeath them to the 
most deserving; my pride to the knights-templars, 
my avarice to the monies of Cisteaux, and my inconti¬ 
nence to the prelates." But the preacher was heard 
and obeyed by the great vassals, the princes of the 
second order; and Theobald, or Thibaiit, count of 
Champagne, was the foremost in the holy race. The 
valiant youth, at Uie age of twenty-two years, was 
encouraged by the domestic examples of his father, 
who marched in the second crusade, and of his elder 
brother, who had ended his days in Palestine with the 
title of King of Jerusalem : two thousand two hundred 
knights owed service and homage to his peerage; 
the nobles of Cham|)agne excelled in all the exercises 
of war; and, by his marriage with the heiress of 
Navarro, Thibaut could draw a band of hardy Gascons 
from eitlier side of the Pyrenspan mountaitiH. His 
companion in arms was Louis, count of Blois and 

IB This number of fiefs (of which 1800 owed liege homage) 
was enrolled in the church of St. Stephen at Troyes, and attest^, 
A.D. iai 3 , by the marshal andbuUer of Champagne (Ducange, 
Obscfv, p. 254 ). 
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Chartres; like himself of regal lineage^ for both the 
princes were nephews, at the same time, of the kings 
France and England. In a crowd of prelates and 
barons, who imitated their zeal, I distinguish the birth 
and merit of Matthew of Montmorency; the famous 
Simon of Montfort, the scourge of the Albigeois ; and 
a valiant noble, Jeffrey of Villehardouin,^*^ marshal 
of Champagne,^^ who has condescended, in the rude 
idiom of his age and country,'® to write or dictate'® an 
original narrative of the councils and actions in which 
he bore a memorable part. At the same time, Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, who had married the sister of 
Thibaut, assumed the cross at Bruges, with his brother 
Henfy and the principal knights and citizens of that rich 
and industrious province.*^ The vow which the chiefs 
. had pronounced in churches, they ratified in tourna¬ 
ments ; the operations of war were debated in full and 
frequent assemblies; and it was resolved to seek the 

w The name of Villehardouin was taken from a village and 
castle m the diocese of Troyes, near the river Aube, between 
Bar and Ards. The family was andent and noble ; the elder 
branch of our historian existed after the year 1400; the younger, 
which acquirer! the principality of Achaia, merged in the bouse 
of Savoy (Ducange, pp. 235 - 245 ). 

This office was held by his father and his descendants, but 
Ducange has not bunted it with his usual sagacity. I find that, 
in the year 1356, it was in the family of Conflans; but these 
provincials have been long since eclipsed by the national marshals 
of France. 

'ITiis language, of which I shall produce some specimens, 
is explained by Vigenere and Ducange, in a version and glossary. 
The President des Brosses (M^chanisme des Langues, tom. ii. 
P* 83) if ^ example of a language which has ceased 
to be French, and is understood only by grammarians. 

His age, and bis own expression, moi que ceste oeuvre dicUi 
(No. 62, rtc.), may justify the suspicion (more probable than 
Mr. Wood’s on Homer) that be could neither read nor write. 
Yet Champagne may boast of the two first historians, the 
noble authors of French pro.se, Villehardouin and Joinville. 

The crusade and rei^s of the counts of Flanders, Baldvrin 
and his brother Henry, are the object of a paiticular history by 
the Jesuit Doutremens (Constanttnopolis Belgica, Tutmad, 1638, 
in 4to), which I have only seen with the eyes of Ducange. 
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deliverance of Palestine in Egypt, a country, since 
Saladin’s death, which was almost ruined hy famine 
and civil war. But the fate of so many royal armies 
displayed the toils and perils of a land expedition ; 
and, if the Flemings dwelt along the ocean, the French 
barons were destitute of ships and ignorant of naviga> 
tion. They embraced the wise resolution of choosing 
six deputies or representatives, of whom Villehardouin 
was one, with a discretionary trust to direct the motions, 
and to pledge the faith, of the W'hole confederacy, 
'llie maritime states of Italy were alone possessed of 
the means of transporting the holy warriors with their 
arms and horses; and the six deputies proceeded to 
Venice, to solicit, on motives of piety or interest, tlie 
aid of that powerful republic. 

In the invasion of Italy by Attila, I have mentioned 
the flight of the Venetians from the fallen cities of the 
continent, and their obscure shelter in the chain of 
islands that line the extremity of the Adriatic gulf. 
In the midst of the waters, free, indigent, laborious, 
and inaccessible, they gradually coalesced into a re* 
public; the first foundations of Venice were laid in 
the island of Rialto; and the annual election of the 
twelve tribunes was superseded by the permanent 
office of a duke or doge. On the verge of the two 
empires, the Venetians exult in the belief of primitive 
and perpetual independence.^^ Against the Latins, 
their antique freedom has been asserted by the sworil, 
and may be justified by the pen. Charlemagne him¬ 
self resigned all claim of sovereignty to the islands of 
the Adriatic gulf; his son Pepin was repulsed in the 
attacks of the lagunas, or canals, too deep for the 
cavalry, and too shallow for the vessels ; and in every 
age, under the German Csesars, the lands of the republic 
have been clearly distinguished from the kingdom of 

^ The foundation and independence of Venice, and Pepin's 
invasion, are discussed by Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. a.d. 8io, No. 4, 
&c.) and Beretti (Dissert. Chorograph. Italiee mediii£vi, in Mura- 
tori, Script, tom. x. p. 153). The twQ critics have a slight bias, the 
Frenchman adverse, the Italian favourable, to the republic. 
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Italy. But the inhabitants of Venice were considered by 
themselves, by strangers, and by their sovereigns, as an 
inalienable portion of the Greek empire ; in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, the proofs of their subjection are 
numerous and unquestionable ; and the vain titles, the 
servile honours, of the Byzantine court, so ambitiously 
solicited by their dukes, would have degraded the 
magistrates of a free people. But the bands of this 
dependence, which was never absolute or rigid, Avere 
imperceptibly relaxed by the ambition of Venice 
and the weakness of Constantinople. Obedience was 
softened into respect, privilege ripened into preroga¬ 
tive, and the freedom of domestic government was 
fortified by the independence of foreign dominion. 
The maritime cities of Istria and Dalmatia bowed to 
the sovereigns of the Adriatic; and, when they armed 
against the Normans in the cause of Alexius, the 
emperor applied, not to the duty of his subjects, but 
to the gratitude and generosity of his faithful allies. 
'I'he sea was their patrimony; the western parts of 
the Mediterranean, from Tuscany to Gibraltar, Avere 
indeed abandoned to their rivals of Pisa and Genoa; 
but the Venetians acquired an early and lucrative 
hare of the commerce of Greece and Egypt Their 

** When the son of Charlemagne asserted his right of 
sovereignty, he Avas answered by the loyal Venetians, 5 rt iifxels 
SoDXot dfKofj,€P €Tvai rod ’Pw/xafwv (Constantin. Por- 

phyrogentt. de Administrat. Imperii, pars ii. c. 28^ p. 85); and 
the report of the ixih establishes the fact of the xlh century, which 
is confirmed by the embassy of Liutprand of Cremona. The 
annual tribute, which the emperor allows tliem to pay to the 
king of Italy, alleviates, by doubling, their servitude; but the 
hateful word SovXoi must be translated, as in the charter of 
827 (Laugier, Hist, de Venise, tom. i. p. 67, &c.), by the softer 
appellation of sudditi, or Jideles, 

^ See the xxvth and xxxth dissertations of the Antiquitates 
Medii iEvi of Muratori. From Anderson’s History of Com¬ 
merce, 1 understand that the Venetians did not trade to England 
liefore the year 1323. ITie most flourishing state of their wealth 
and commerce in the beginning of the xvth century is agreeably 
described bv the Abb^ Dubos (Hist, de la Ligue de Caraln^ay, 
tom. ii. pp. 443-480). 
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riches incretised with the increasinf^ demand of Europe; 
their manufactures of silk and fiflass^ perhaps the in¬ 
stitution of their bank^ are of hi^h anti«juity ; and they 
enjoyed the fruits of their industry in the magnificence 
of public and private life. To assert her dag, to 
avenge her injuries, to protect the freedom of naviga¬ 
tion, the republic could launch and man a deet of an 
hundred galleys; and the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
the Normans were encountered by her naval arms. 'J'he 
Franks of Syria were assisted by the Venetians in the 
reduction of the sea-coast; but their zeal was neither 
blind nor disinterested ; and, in the concjucist of Tyre, 
they shared the sovereignty of a city, the first seat of 
the commerce of the world. The policy of Venice was 
marked by the avarice of a trading, and the insolence 
of a maritime power; yet her ambition was prudent; 
nor did she often forget that, if armed galleys were the 
effect and safeguard, merchant-vessels were the cause 
and supply, of her greatness. In her religion she 
avoided the schism of the Greeks, without yielding a 
servile obedience to the Roman pontiff; and a free 
intercourse with the infidels of every clime appears to 
have allayed betimes the fever of superstition. Her 
primitive government was a loose mixture of democracy 
and monarchy; the doge was elected by the votes of 
the general assembly : as long as lie was popular and 
successful, he reigned with the pomp and authority of 
a prince; but in the frequent revolutions of the state 
he was deposed, or banished, or slain, by the justice 
or injustice of the multitude. The twelfth century 
prod uced the first rudiments of the wise and jealous aris¬ 
tocracy, which has reduced the doge to a pageant, and 
the people to a cypher.^ 

M The Venetians have been slow in writing and publishing 
their history. Their most ancient monuments arc, i. Tlie rude 
Chronicle (perhaps! of John Sagorninus (Venezia, 1765, in 8vo), 
which replants toe state and manners of Venice in the year 
1008. 3. The larger history of the doge (1343*-1354). Andrew 
Dandolo. published for the fint timein the xiith tom. of Muratori, 
A.D. 1738. 
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When the six ambassadors of the French pil^ms 
arrived at Venice, they were hospitably entertained in 
t]ife palace of St. Mark by the rei^^nin^ duke ; his name 
was Henry Dandolo;and he shone in the last 
period of human life as one of the most illustrious 
characters of the time. Under the weight of years, 
and after the loss of his eyes,^® Dandolo retained a 
sound understanding and a manly courage ; tlie spirit 
of aij hero, ambitious to signalise his reign by some 
memorable exploits; and the wisdom of a patriot, 
anxious to build his fame on the glory and advan¬ 
tage of his country. He praised the bold enthusiasm 
and liberal confidence of the barons and their deputies; 
in such a cause, and with such associates, he should 
aspire, were he a private man, to terminate his life; 
but he was the servant of tlie republic, and some delay 
was requisite to consult, on this arduous business, 
tlie judgment of his colleagues. The proposal of the 
French was first delated by the six aage^ who had been 
recently appointed to control the administration of 
the doge ; it was next disclosed to the forty members 
of the council of state; and finally communicated to 
the legislative assembly of four hundred and fifty 
representatives, who wore annually chosen in the six 
quarters of tlie city. In peace and war, the doge was 
still the chief of the repuDlic ; his legal authority was 

* Henry Dandolo was eighty-four at his election (a.d. 1192), 
and ninety-seven at his death (a.d. 1205). See the Observations 
of Ducange sur Villebardoum. No. 204. But Ihis extraordinary 
longevity is not observed by the original writers ; nor does 
there exist another exampfe of an hero near an hundred years 
of age. Theophrastus might afford an instance of a writer of 
ninety-nme; but instead of iwey^Kotrra (Ptooem. ad Character,). 
1 am much inclined to read with his last editor 

Fischer, and the first thoughts of Casaubon. It is scarcely 
possible that the powers of the mind and body should support 
themselves till such a period of life. 

•• The modern Venetians (Laugicr. tom. ii. p. 119) accuse 
the emperor Manuel; but the calumny is refuted by Villehar- 
douin and the old writers, who suppose that Dandolo lost hb 
eyes by a wound (No. 34 , and Ducange). 
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supported by the personal reputation of Dandolo; 
his arguments of public interest were balanced and 
approved ; and be was authorised to inform the am¬ 
bassadors of the following conditions of the treaty. 
It was proposed that the crusaders should assemble at 
Venice, on the feast of St. John of the ensuing year ; 
that flat-bottomed vessels should be prepared for four 
thousand five hundred horses, and nine thousand 
squires, with a number of ships sufficient for the em¬ 
barkation of four thousand five hundred knights and 
twenty thousand foot; that during a term of nine 
months they should be supplied with provisions, and 
transported to whatsoever coast the service of God 
and Christendom should require ; and that the republic 
should join the armament with a squadron of fifty 
galleys. It was required that the pilgrims should pay, 
before their departure, a sum of eighty-five thousand 
marks of silver ; and that all conquests, by sea and 
land, should be equally divided among the confederates. 
The terms were hard ; but the emergency was pressing, 
and the French barons were not less profuse of money 
than of blood. A general assembly was convened to 
ratify the treaty; the stately chapel and palace of 
bt. Mark were filled with ten thousand citizens ; and 
the noble deputies were taught a new lesson of hum¬ 
bling themselves before the majesty of the people. 
‘MllustrioiLS Venetians,” said the marshal of Cham¬ 
pagne, ** we are sent by the greatest and most power¬ 
ful barons of France, to implore the aid of the masters 
of the sea for the deliverance of Jerusalem, lliev 
have enjoined us to fall prostrate at your feet; nor will 
we rise from the ground till vou have promised to 
avenge with us the injuries of Christ.” llie eloquence 
of their words and tears, their martial aspect and 
suppliant attitude, were applauded by an universal 
shout; as it were, says Jelfrey, by tne sound of an 
earthquake. I'be venerable doge ascended the pulpit, 
to urge their request by those motives of honour 
and virtue which alone can J>e offered to a popular 
assembly; the treaty was transcribed on parchment. 
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attested with oaths and seals, mutually accepted by 
tlie weepin^^^ and joyful representatives of France and 
Venice, and despatched to Rome for the approbation 
of Pope Innocent the Third. Two thousand marks 
were borrowed of the merchants for the first expenses 
of the armament Of the six deputies, two re passed 
the Alps to announce their success, while their four 
companions made a fruitless trial of the zeal and 
emulation of the republics of Genoa and Pisa. 

The execution of the treaty was still opposed by un¬ 
foreseen difficulties and delays. I'he marshal, on his 
return to Troyes, was embraced and approved by 
Thibaut, count of Champagne, who had been unani¬ 
mously chosen general of the confederates. But the 
health of that valiant youth already declined, and soon 
became hopeless; and he deplored the untimely fate 
which condemned him to expire, not in a field of 
battle, but on a bed of sickness. To his brave and 
numerous vassals the dying prince distributed his 
treasures; they swore in his presence to accomplish 
his vow and their own ; but some there were, says the 
marshal, who accepted his gifts and forfeited their 
word. The more resolute champions of the cross held 
a parliament at Soissons for the election of a new 
general ; but such was the incapacity, or jealousy, 
or reluctance, of the princes of France that none 
could be found both able and willing to assume the 
conduct of the enterprise. ITiey acquiesced in the 
choice of a stranger, of Boniface, marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, descended of a race of heroes, and himself of 
conspicuous fame in the wars and negotiations of the 
times ; ^ nor could the piety or ambition of tlie Italian 
chief decline this honourable invitation. After visit¬ 
ing the French court, where he was received as a 
friend and kinsman, the marquis, in the church of 
Soissons, was invested with the cross of a pilgrim and 
the staff of a general; and immediately repassed the 

By a victory (a.d. 1191) over the citizens of Asti, by a 
crusade to Palestine, and by an embassy from the pope to the 
German princes (Muratori, AnQ;ili d'ltalia, tom. x. pp. 163 . soa). 

VOL. VI. 2 D 
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Alps, to prepare for the distant expedition of the 
East. About the festival of the Pentecost, he dis¬ 
played his banner, and marched towards Venice at the 
head of tiie Italians : he was j^eceded or followed by 
the counts of Flanders and Blois, and the most re¬ 
spectable barons of France ; and their numbers were 
swelled by the pilgrims of Germany,^ w’bose object and 
motives were similar to their own. ITie Venetians 
had fulfilled, and even surpassed, their engagements ; 
stables were constructed for the horses, and barracks 
for the troops; the magazines were abundantly re¬ 
plenished with forage and provisions ; and the fleet of 
transports, ships, and galleys was ready to hoist sail, 
as soon as the republic had received the price of the 
freight and armament. But that price far exceeded the 
wealth of the crusaders who were assembled at Venice. 
Tlie Flemings, whose obedience to their court was 
voluntary and precarious, had embarked in their 
vessels for the long navigation of the ocean and 
Mediterranean; and many of the French and Italians 
had preferred a cheaper and more convenient passage 
from Marseilles and Apulia to the Holy Land. Each 
pilgrim might complain that, after he had furnished 
his own contribution, he was made responsible for the 
deficiency of his absent brethren : the gold and silver 
plate of the chiefs, which they freely delivered to the 
treasury of St. Mark, was a generous but inadequate 
sacrifice; and, after all their efforts, thirty-four 
thousand marks were still wanting to complete the 
stipulated sum. The obstacle was removed by the 
policy Bnd patriotism of the doge, who proposed to the 
barons that, if they would join their arms in reducing 
some revolted cities of Dalmatia, he would expose his 
person in the holy war, and obtain from the republic a 
long indulgence, till some wealthy conquest should 

* See the crusade of the Germans in the Historia C. P. of 
Gunther (Canisii Antiq. Lcct. tom. iv. pp. v. viii.), who cele¬ 
brates the pilgrimage of his abbot Martin, one of the preaching 
rivals of Fulk of Neuilly. His«monastery, of the Cistercian 
order, was situate in the diocese of Basil. 
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afford the means of satisfying: the debt. After much 
^crnple and hesitation, they chose rather to accept the 
offer than to relinquish the enterprise; and the first 
hostilities of the fleet and army were directed against 
Zara,^ a strong city of the Sclavonian coast, which had 
renounced its allegiance to Venice and implored the 
protection of the king of Hungary. The crusaders 
hurst the chain or boom of the harbour ; landed their 
horses, troops, and military engines; and compelled 
the inhabitants, after a defence of five days, to sur¬ 
render at discretion ; their lives were spared, but the 
revolt was punished by the pillage of their houses 
and. the demolition of their walls, llie season was 
far advanced ; the French and Venetians resolved to 
pass the winter in a secure harbour and plentiful 
country; but their repose was disturbed by national 
and tumultuous quarrels of the stddiers and mariners, 
llie conquest of Zara had scattered the seeds of dis¬ 
cord and scandal ; the arms of the allies had been 
stained in their outset with the blood, not of infidels, 
but of Christians ; the king of Hungary and his new 
subjects were themselves enlisted under the banner of 
the cross, and the scruples of the devout were magni¬ 
fied by the fear or lassitude of the reluctant pilgrims. 
The pope had excommunicated the false crusaders, who 
had pillaged and massacred their brethren ; and only 
the marquis Boniface and Simon of Montfort escaped 
these spiritual thunders; the one by his absence from 
the siege, the other by his final departure from the 
camp. Innocent might absolve the simple and sub- 

* Jadera/now Zara, was a Roman colony, which acknow¬ 
ledged Augustus for its parent. It is now only two miles round, 
and contains five or six thousand inhabitants ; but the fortifica¬ 
tions are strong, and it is joined to the mainland by a bridge. 
See the travels of the two companions, Spon and Whelcr (Voyage 
de Dalmatie, dc Grto, See, tom. i. pp. 64-70; Tourney into 
Greece, pp. 8-14); the last of whom, by mistaking S^stertia 
for Sestertii^ values an arch with statues and columns at twelve 
pounds. If in his time there were no trees near Zara, the cherry- 
trees were not yet planted which produce our incomparable 
marasquin» 
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missive penitents of France ; but he was provoked by the 
stubborn reason of the V’enetians, who refused to con¬ 
fess their guilty to accept their pardon, or to allow, in 
their temporal concerns, the interposition of a priest. 

The assembly of such formidable powers by sea and 
laud had revived the hopes of young^ Alexius; and, 
both at Venice and Zara, he solicited the arms of the 
crusaders for his own restoration and his father’s*^ 
deliverance. The royal youth was recommended by 
Philip, king of Germany; his prayers and presence 
excited the compassion of the camp ; and his cause 
was embraced and pleaded by the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat and the doge of Venice. A double alliance and 
the dignity of Caesar had connected with the Imperial 
family the two elder brothers of Boniface;" he 
expected to derive a kingdom from the important 
service; and the more generous ambition of Dandolo 
was eager to secure the inestimable benefits of trade 
and dominion that might accrue to his country.** 
Their influence procured a favourable audience for the 
ambassadors of Alexius; and, if the magnitude of his 
offers excited some suspicion, the motives and rewards 

80 A modern reader is surprised to hear of the valet de Con¬ 
stantinople, as applied to young Alexius on account of his youth, 
like the in^nts of Spain, and the nobilissimus puer of the 
Romans. The pages and valets of the knights were as noble 
as themselves (Villchardouin and Ducange, No, 36). 

The Emperor Isaac is styled by Villchardouin, Sursac 
(No. 35, &c.),which may be derived from the French Sire, or 
the Greek Kup (/ci;p<o$) melted into his proper name ; the farther 
corruptions of Tursac and Conserac will instruct us what licence 
have been used in the old dynasties of Assyria and Egypt. 

*2 Reinier and Conrad: the former married Maria, daughter 
of the Emperor Manuel Comnenas; the latter was the husband 
of Theodora Angela, sister of the Emperors Isaac and Alexius. 
Conrad abandoned the Greek court and princess for the glory 
of defending Tyre against Saladin (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. 
pp. 187, 203). 

*8 Nicetas (in Alexio Comneno, 1 . hi. c. 9) accuses the doge 
and Venetians as the first authors of the war against Constanti¬ 
nople, and considers only as a KVfMc^lfirip KCpari the arrival and 
shameful offers of the royal exile. 
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which he displayed might justify the delay and diver¬ 
sion of those forces which had been consecrated to 
the deliverance of Jerusalem. He promised, in his 
own and his father’s name, that, as soon as they 
should be seated on the throne of Constantinople, 
tliey would terminate the long schism of the Greeks, 
and submit themselves and their people to the lawful 
supremacy of the Roman church. He engaged to 
recompense the labours and merits of the crusaders 
by the immediate payment of two hundred thousand 
marks of silver; to accompany them in person to 
Egypt; or, if it should be judged more advantageous, 
to maintain, during a year, ten thousand men, and, 
during his life, five hundred knights, for the service 
of the Holy Land. These tempting conditions were 
accepted by the republic of Venice ; and the eloquence 
of the doge and marquis persuaded the counts of 
Flanders, Blois, and St. Pol, with eight barons of 
France, to join in the glorious enterprise. A treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance was confirmed by 
their oaths and seals ; and each individual, according 
to his situation and character, was swayed by the 
hope of public or private advantage ; by the honour 
of restoring an exiled monarch ; or by the sincere and 
probable opinion that their efforts in Palestine would 
be fruitless and unavailing, and that the acquisition of 
Constantinople must precede and prepare the recovery 
of Jerusalem. But they were the chiefs or equals of a 
valiant hand of freemen and volunteers, who thought 
and acted for themselves ; the soldiers and clergy were 
divided ; and, if a large majority subscribed to the 
alliance, the numbers and arguments of the dissidents 
were strong ajid respectable.®^ The boldest hearts 
were appalled by the report of the naval power and 
impregnable strength of Constantinople; and their 
apprehensions were disguised to the world, and perhaps 

w Villehardouin and Gunther represent the sentiments of 
the two parties. The abbot Martin left the army at Zara, pro¬ 
ceeded to Palestine, was sent ambassador to Constantinople, 
and became a reluctant witness of the second siege. 
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to themselves, by the more decent objections of religion 
and duty. They aliened the sanctity of a vow, which 
had drawn them from their families and homes to 
rescue the holy sepulchre; nor should the dark and 
crooked counsels of human policy divert them from 
a pursuit, the event of which was in the hands of the 
Almighty. '^Pheir first offence, the attack of Zara, 
had been severely punished by the reproach of their 
conscience and the censures of the po|>e ; nor would 
they again imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
fellow-Christians. The apostle of Rome had pro¬ 
nounced ; nor would they usurp the right of avenging 
with the sword the schism of the Greeks and the 
doubtful usurpation of the Byzantine monarch. On 
these principles or pretences, many pilgrims, the most 
distinguished for their valour and piety, withdrew from 
the camp; and their retreat was less pernicious than 
the open or secret opposition of a discontented party, 
that lal>oured, on every occasion, to separate the army 
and disappoint the enterprise. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the departure of the 
fleet and army was vigorously pressed by we Venetians, 
whose zeal for the service of the royal youth concealed 
a just resentment to his nation and familv. ITiey 
were mortified by the recent preference which had 
been given to Pisa, the rival of their trade; they had 
a long arrear of debt and injury to liquidate with the 
Byzantine court; and Dandolo might not discourage 
the popular tale that he had been deprived of his eyes 
by tne emperor Manuel, who perfidiously violated the 
sanctity of an ambassador. A similar armament, for 
ages, had not rode the Adriatic; it was composed of 
one hundred and twenty flat-bottomed veasels or 
pomanders for the horses; two hundred and forty trans¬ 
ports filled with men and arms ; seventy store-ships 
laden with provisions; and fifty stout galleys, well 
prepared for the encounter of an enemy.* While the 

* The birth and dignity of Andrew Dandolo gave him the 
motive and the means of searching^n the archives of Venice the 
memorable story of his ancestor. His brevity seems to accuse 
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wind was favourable, the sky serene, and the water 
lynooth, every eye was fixed with wonder and delight 
on the scene of military and naval pomp which over¬ 
spread the sea. The shields of the knights and squires, 
at once an ornament and a defence, w'ere arranged on 
either side of the ships; the banners of the nations 
and families were displayed from the stem ; our 
modern artillery was supplied by three hundred 
engines for casting stones and darts; the fatigues 
of the way were cheered with the sound of music ; 
and the spirits of the adventurers were raised by 
the mutual assurance that forty thousand Christian 
heroes were equal to the conquest of the world.^ 
In the naviffation from Venice and Zara, the fleet 
was successfully steered by the skill and experience of 
the Venetian pilots; at Durazzo the confederates first 
landed on the territory of the Greek empire; the isle 
of Corfu afforded a station and repose; they doubled, 
without accident, the perilous cape of Malea, the 
southern point of Peloponnesus, or the Morea; made 
a descent in the islands of Negropont and Andros; 
and cast anchor at Abydus, on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont. These preludes of conquest were easy 
and bloodless ; the Greeks of the provinces, without 
patriotism or courage, were crushed by an irresistible 
force; the presence of the lawful heir might justify 
their obedience; and it was rewarded by the modesty 
and discipline of the Latins. As they penetrated 
through the Hellespont, the magnitude of their navy 
was compressed in a narrow channel; and the £bu^ 

the copious and more recent narratives of Sanudo (in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xx.), Blondus, Sabellicus, and 
Rhamnusius. 

** Villehardouin, No. 62. His feelings and expressions arc 
original; he often weeps, but he rejoices in the glories and 
perils of war with a spirit unknown to a sedentary writer. 

^ In this voyage, almost all the geographical names are 
corrupted by the l^tins. The modern appellation of Chalcis, 
and all Euboea, is derived from its Euripus, Evripo, Nigri-to^ 
Negropont, which dishonours our maps (d'AnvillC) Gdographie 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. 263). 
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of the waters was darkened with innumerable sails. 
They agrain expanded in the bason of the Propontis,, 
and traversed that placid sea, till they approached the 
European shore, at the abbey of St. St^hen, three 
leagues to the west of Constantinople. The prudent 
doge dissuaded them from dispersing themselves in a 
populous and hostile land ; and, as their stock of 
provisions was reduced, it was resolved, in the season 
of harvest, to replenish their store-ships in the fertile 
islands of the Propontis. With this resolution they 
directed their course ; but a strong gale and their own 
impatience drove them to the eastward; and so near 
did they run to the shore and city that some volleys 
of stones and darts were exchanged between the ships 
and the rampart As they passed along, they gazed 
with admiration on the capital of the East, or, as it 
should seem, of the earth, rising from her seven hills, 
and towering over the continents of Europe and Asia. 
The swelling domes and lofty spires of 6ve hundred 
palaces and churches were gilded by the sun and 
reflected in the waters; the walls were crowded with 
soldiers and spectators, whose numbers they beheld, 
of whose temper they were ignorant; and each heart 
was chilled by the reflection that, since the beginning 
of the world, such an enterprise had never been 
undertaken by such an handful of warriors. But the 
momentary apprehension was dispelled by hope and 
valour; and every man, says the marshal of Cham¬ 
pagne, glanced his eye on the sword or lance which 
he must speedily use in the glorious conflict. The 
Latins cast anchor before Chalcedon ; the mariners 
only were left in the vessels; the soldiers, horses, and 
arms were safely landed; and, in the luxury of an 
Imperial palace, the barons tasted the flrst-fruits of 
their success. On the third day, the fleet and army 
moved towards Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Con¬ 
stantinople ; a detachment of Greek horse was sur¬ 
prised and defeated by fourscore French knights; 
and, in a halt of nine days, the camp was plentifully 
supplied with forage and prolusions. 
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In relating the invasion of a great empire, it may 
seem strange that I have not described the obstacles 
#hich should have checked the progress of the 
strangers. The Greeks, in truth, were an unwarlike 
people; but they were rich, industrious, and subject 
to the will of a single man, had that man been capable 
of fear when his enemies were at a distance, or of 
couHige when they approached his person. The first 
rumour of his nephew’s alliance with the hVench and 
Venetians was despised by the usurper Alexius; his^ 
flatterers persuaded him that in his contempt he was 
bold and sincere; and each evening, in the close of 
the banquet, he thrice discomfited the barbarians of 
the \Vest. These barbarians had been justly terrified 
by the report of his naval power; and the sixteen 
hundred fishing-boats of Constantinople could have 
manned a fleet to sink them in the Adriatic, or stop 
their entrance in the mouth of the Hellespont But 
all force may be annihilated by the negligence of the 
prince and the venality of his ministers, llie great duke, 
or admiral, made a scandalous, almost a public auction 
of the sails, the masts, and the rigging; the royal 
forests were reserved for the more important purpose of 
the chase; and the trees, says Nicetas, were guarded 
\w the eunuchs like the groves of religious worship. 
From this dream of pride Alexius was awakened by 
the siege of Zara and the rapid advances of the Latins : 
as soon as he saw the danger was real, he thought it 
inevitable, and his vain presumption was lost in abject 
despondency and despair. He suffered these con¬ 
temptible barbarians to pitch their camp in the sight 
of the palace; and his apprehensions were thinly dis¬ 
guised oy the pomp and menace of a suppliant em¬ 
bassy. llie sovereign of the Romans was astonished 
(his ambassadors were instructed to say) at the hostile 
appearance of the strangers. If these pilgrims were 
sincere in their vow for the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
his voice must applaud, and his treasures should 
assist, their pious design; but, should they dare to 
invade the sanctuary of empire, their numbers, were 
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they ten times more considerable, should not protect 
them from his just resentment. The answer of the 
doge and barons was simple and magnanimous : In 
the cause of honour and justice,*’ they said, we 
despise the usurper of Greece, his threats, and his 
offers. Our friendship and allegiance are due to 
the lawful heir, to the young prince who is seated 
among us, and to his father, the emperor Isaac, who 
has been deprived of his sceptre, his freedom, and 
his eyes, by the crime of an ungrateful brother. Let 
that brother confess his guilt and implore forgiveness, 
and we ourselves will intercede that he may be per¬ 
mitted to live in affluence and security. But let nim 
not insult us by a second message; our r^ply will be 
made in arms, in the palace of Constantinople.” 

On the tenth day of their encampment at Scutari, 
the crusaders prepared themselves, as soldiers and as 
Catholics, for the passage of the Bosphorus. Perilous 
indeed was the adventure; the stream was broad and 
rapid ; in a calm the current of the Euxine might drive 
down the liquid and unextinguishable ffres of the 
Greeks; and the opposite shores of Europe were de¬ 
fended by seventy thousand horse and foot in formid¬ 
able array. On this memorable day, which happened 
to be bright and pleasant, the Latins were distributed 
in six battles, or divisions; the ffrst, or vanguard, was 
led by the count of Flanders, one of the most power¬ 
ful of the Christian princes in the skill and number 
of hit cross-bows. The four successive battles of the 
French were commanded by his brother Henry, the 
counts of St Pol and Blois, and Matthew of Mont¬ 
morency, the last of whom was honoured by the volun¬ 
tary service of the marshal and nobles of Champagne, 
The sixth division, the rear-guard and reserve of tlie 
army, was conducted by the marquis of Montferrat, at 
the head of the Germans and Lom^rds. Tlie chargers, 
saddled, with their long caparisons dragging on the 
ground, were embarked in the flat palanders ; ^ and 

» From ihc version of Viecnire I adopt the well-sounding 
word palandtrt which is tfllf used, 1 believe, in the Mediter- 
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the kni/?hts stood by the sides of their horses, in com¬ 
plete armour, their helmets laced, and their lances in 
tkeir hands. Their numerous train of and 

archers occupied the transports ; and each transport 
was towed by the stren^h and swiftness of a galley. 
The six divisions traversed the Bosphorus, without 
encountering an enemy or an obstacle ; to land the 
foremost was the wish, to conquer or die was the 
resolution, of every division and of every soldier. 
Jealous of the pre-eminence of danger, the knights 
in their heavy armour leaped into the sea, when it rose 
as high as their girdle ; the serjeants and archers were 
animated by their valour ; and the squires, letting 
down tlie drawbridges of the palanders, led the horses 
to the shore. Before the squadrons could mount, and 
form, and couch their lances, the seventy thousand 
Greeks had vanished from their sight; the timid 
Alexius gave the example to his troops ; and it was 
only by the plunder of his rich pavilions that the 
Lrfitins were informed that they had fought against 
an emperor. In the first consternation of the flying 
enemy, they resolved, by a double attack, to open the 
entrance of the harbour. The tower of Galata,*^ in the 
suburb of Pera, was attacked and stormed by the 
French, wliile the Venetians assumed the more difficult 

ranean. But had I written in French, I should have preferred 
the original and expressive denomination of vessiers^ or huissiers, 
from the huis^ or door, which was let down as a drawbridge; 
but which, at sea, was closed into the side of the ship (see 
Ducange au Villehardouin, No. 14, and Joinville, pp. 27, 28, 
Mit. du Louvre). 

To avoid the vague expressions of followers, &c., I use, 
after Villehardouin, the word serjeants for all horsemen who 
were not knights. There were serjeants at arms, and serjeants 
at law; and, if we visit the parade and Westminsier-hall, we 
may observe the strange result of the distinction (Ducange, 
Glossar. Latin, Servientes, &c. tom. vi. pp. 226-231). 

^ It is needless to observe that on the subject of Galata, the 
chain, &c., Ducange is accurate and full. Consult likewise the 
proper chapters of the C. P, Christiana of the same author. 
The inhabitants of Galata were so vain and ignorant that they 
applied to themselves St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. 
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task of forcing the boom or chain that was stretched 
from that tower to the Byzantine shore. After some 
fruitless attempts, their intrepid pei*severance pre¬ 
vailed ; twenty ships of war, the relics of the Grecian 
navy, were either sunk or taken; the enormous and 
massy links of iron were cut asunder by the shears, 
or broken by the weight of the galleys; and the 
Venetian fleet, safe and triumphant, rode at anchor 
in the port of Constantinople. By these daring 
achievements, a remnant of twenty thousand Latins 
solicited the licence of besieging a capital which con¬ 
tained above four hundred thousand inhabitants,** 
able, though not willing, to bear arms in the defence 
of their country. Such an account would indeed 
suppose a population of near two millions ; but, what¬ 
ever abatement may be required in the numbers of 
the Greeks, the belief of those numbers will equally 
exalt the fearless spirit of their assailants. 

In the choice of the attack, the French and 
Venetians were divided by their habits of life and 
warfare, llie former affirmed with truth that Con¬ 
stantinople was most accessible on the side of the 
sea and the harbour. The latter might assert with 
honour that they had long enough trusted their lives 
and fortunes to a frail bark and a precarious element, 
and loudly demanded a trial of Knighthood, a firm 

^ The vessel that broke the chain was named the Eagle, 
Aquila (Dandol. Chronicon. p. 322), which Blondus (dc 
Gestis Venet.) has changed into Aquilo, the north wind. 
Ducange, Observations, No. 83, maintains the latter reading; 
but be had not seen the respectable text of Dandolo; nor 
did he enough consider the topography of the harbour. The 
south-east would have been a more effectual wind. 

** Quatre ccns mil homes ou plus (Villehardouin, No. 134) 
must be understood of men of a military age. Le ^au (Hist, 
du Bas Empire, tom. xx. p. 417) allows Constantinople a million 
of inhabitants, of whom 60,000 horse, and an infinite numbcc 
of foot-soldiers. In its present decay the capital of the Ottoman 
empire may contain 400,000 souls (Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 401, 
402); but, as the Turks keep no registers, and as circumstances 
arc fallacious, it is impossible tomscertain (Niebuhr, Voyage cn 
Arabic, tom. i. pp. 18, 19) the real populousness of their cities. 
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ground, and a close onset, either on foot or horse¬ 
back. After a prudent compromise, of employing the 
^wo nations by sea and land in the service best suited 
to their character, the fleet covering the army, they 
both proceeded from the entrance to the extremity 
of the harbour; the stone-bridge of the river was 
hastily repaired ; and the six battles of the French 
formed their encampment against the front of the 
capital, the basis of the triangle which runs about 
four miles from the port to the Propontis.*^ On the 
edge of a broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty rampart, 
they had leisure to contemplate the difliculties of their 
enterprise. The gates to the right and left of their 
narrow camp poured forth frequent sallies of cavalry 
and light infantry, which cut off their stragglers, 
swept the country of provisions, sounded the alarm 
five or six times in the course of each day, and com¬ 
pelled them to plant a palisade, and sink an entrench¬ 
ment, for their immediate safety. In the supplies 
and convoys the Venetians had been too sparing, 
or the Franks too voracious; the usual complaints 
of hunger and scarcity were heard, and perhaps felt; 
their stock of flour would be exhausted in three weeks ; 
and their disgust of salt meat tempted them to taste 
the flesh of their horses. The trembling usurper was 
supported by Theodore Lascaris, his son-in-law, a 
valiant youth, who aspired to save and to rule his 
country; the Greeks, regardless of that country, 
were awakened to the defence of their religion ; 
but their firmest hope was in the strength and spirit 
of the Varangian guards, of the Danes and English, 
as they are named in the writers of the times.After 

On the most correct plans of Constantinople. I know not 
how to measure more than 4000 paces. Yet Villehardouin 
computes the space at three leagues (No. 86). If his eye were 
not deceived, he must* reckon by the old Gallic league of 1500 
paces, which might still be used in Champagne. 

The guards, the Varangi, are styled by Villehardouin (No. 
89, 95. &c.) Englois ct Danois avcc leurs haches. Whatever 
had been their origin, a French pilgrim could not be mistaken 
in the nations of which they were at that time composed. 
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ten days* incessant labour the ground was levelled^ 
the ditch filled^ the approaches of the besiegers were 
regularly made, and two hundred and fifty engines of 
assault exercised their various powers to clear the 
rampart, to batter the walls, and to sap the founda¬ 
tions. On the first appearance of a breach the scaling- 
ladders were applied ; the numbers that defended the 
vantage-ground repulsed and oppressed the adven¬ 
turous I^atins ; but they admired the resolution of 
fifteen knights and serjeants, who had gained the 
ascent, and maintained their perilous station till they 
were precipitated or made prisoners l)y the Imperial 
guards. On the side of the harbour, the naval attack 
was more successfully conducted by the Venetians; 
and that industrious |>eople employed every resource 
that was known and practised before the invention of 
gun-powder. A double line, three bow-shots in front, 
was formed by the galleys and ships; and the swift 
motion of the former was supported by the weight 
and loftiness of the latter, whose decks and poops and 
turret were the platforms of military engines, that dis¬ 
charged their snot over the heads of the first line. 
The soldiers, who leapt from the galleys on shore, 
immediately planted and ascended their scaling- 
ladders, while the large ships, advancing more slowly 
into the intervals, and lowering a drawbridge, opened 
a way through the air from their masts to the rampart 
in the midst of the conflict, the doge, a venerable 
and conspicuous form, stood aloft, in complete armour, 
on the prow of his galley. The s^at standard of St 
Mark was displayed before him ; nis threats, promises, 
and exhortations urged the diligence of the rowers; 
his vessel was the first that struck ; and Dandolo was 
the first warrior on the shore. The nations admired 
the magnanimity of the blind old man, without reflect¬ 
ing that his age and infirmities diminished the price 
of life and enhanced the value of immortal glory. On 
a sudden, by an invisible hand (for the standard- 
bearer was probably slain), the banner of the republic 
was fixed on the rampart; twenty-flve towers were 
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rapidly occupied ; and, by the cruel expedient of fire, 
^le Greeks were driven from the adjacent quarter. 
The doge had despatched the intelligence of hia 
success, when he was checked by the danger of his 
confederates. Nobly declaring that he would rather 
die with the pilgrims than gain a victory by their 
destruction, Dandolo relinquished his advantage, re¬ 
called his troops, and hastened to the scene of action. 
He found the six weary diminutive battles of the 
French encompassed by sixty squadrons of the Greek 
cavalry, the least of which was more numerous than 
the largest of their divisions. Shame and despair had 
provoked Alexius to the last effort of a general sally; 
nut he was awed by the firm order and manly aspect of 
the l^tins ; and, after skirmishing at a distance, with¬ 
drew his troops in the close of the evening. The 
silence or tumult of the night exasperated his fears ; 
and the timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten 
thousand pounds of gold, basely deserted his wife, his 
people, and his fortune ; threw himself into a bark, 
stole through the Bosphorus, and landed in shameful 
safety in an obscure harbour of Thrace. As soon as 
they were apprised of his flight, the Greek nobles 
sought pardon and peace in the dungeon where the 
blind Isaac expected each hour the visit of the execu¬ 
tioner. Again saved and exalted by the vicissitudes 
of fortune, the captive in his Imperial robes was replaced 
on the throne, and surrounded with prostrate slaves, 
whose real terror and affected joy he was incapable 
of discerning. At the dawn of day hostilities were 
suspended ; and the Latin chiefs were surprised by 
a message from the lawful and reigning emperor, 
who was impatient to embrace his son and to reward 
his generous deliverers. 

But these generous deliverers were unwilling to 
release their hostage, till they had obtained from his 
father the payment, or at least the promise, of their 
recompense. They chose four ambassadors, Matthew 
of Montmorenov, our historian the marshal of Cham¬ 
pagne, and two Venetians, to congratulate the emperor. 
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The gates were thrown open on their approach, the 
street on both sides were lined with the battle-axes 
of the Danish and English guard : the presence 
chamber glittered with gold and jewels, the false 
substitutes of virtue and power; by the side of the 
blind Isaac his wife was seated, the sister of the king 
of Hungary ; and by her appearance the noble matrons 
of Greece were drawn from their domestic retirement 
and mingled with the circle of senators and soldiers, 
llie I.atins, by the mouth of the marshal, spoke like 
men conscious of their merits, but who respected the 
work of their own hands ; and the emperor clearly 
understood that his sons engagement with Venice 
and the pilgrims must be ratified without hesitation 
or delay. VVithdrawing into a private chamber with 
the empress, a chamberlain, an interpreter, and the 
four ambassadors, the father of young Alexius inquired 
with some anxiety into the nature of his stipulations: 
the submission of the Eastern empire to the pope, the 
succour of the Holy Land, and a present contribution 
of two hundred thousand marks of silver.—^^I’hese 
conditions are weighty,** was his prudent reply ; they 
are hard to accept and difficult to perform. But no 
conditions can exceed the measure of your services 
and deserts.'* After this satisfactory assurance, the 
barons mounted on horseback, and introduced the 
heir of Constantinople to the city and palace : his 
youth and marvellous adventures engaged every heart 
in his favour, and Alexius was solemnly crowned with 
his father in the dome St Sophia, in the first days 
of his reign, the people, already blessed with the 
restoration of plenty and peace, was delighted by the 
joyful catastrophe of the tragedy; and the discon¬ 
tent of the nobles, their regret, and their fears, were 
covered by the polished surface of pleasure and loyalty. 
The mixture of two discordant nations in the same 
capital might have been pregnant with mischief and 
danger; and the suburb of Galata, or Pera, was 
assigned for the quarters of ^e French and Venetians. 
But the liberty of trade and familiar intercourse was 
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allowed between the friendly nations ; and each day 
Uio pilfi^rims were tempted by devotion or curiosity to 
visit the churches and palaces of Constantinople. Their 
rude minds, insensible perhaps of the finer arts, were 
astonished by the munificent scenery; and the 
poverty of their native towns enhanced the populous- 
iiess and riches of the first metropolis of Christendom. 
Descending from his state, young Alexius was prompted 
by interest and gr^'^l^ude to repeat his frequent and 
familiar visits to his Latin allies ; and in the freedom 
of the table, the gay petulance of the French some¬ 
times forgot the emperor of the East."*^ In their more 
serious conferences, it was agreed that the re-union 
of the two churches must be the result of patience 
and time ; but avarice was less tractable than zeal ; 
and a large sum was instantly disbursed to appease 
the w'ants, and silence the importunity, of the 
crusaders.**^ Alexius was alarmed by the approaching 
hour of their departure ; their absence might have 
relieved him from the engagement which he was yet 
incapable of performing; but his friends would have 
left liim, naked and alone, to the caprice and prejudice 
of a perfidious nation. He wished to bribe their stay, 
the delay of a year, by undertaking to defray their 
expense and to satisfy, in their name, the freight of 
the Venetian vessels. The offer was agitated in the 
council of the luirons; and, after a repetition of their 
debates and scruples, a majority of votes again 
acquiesced in the advice of the doge and the prayer 

^ As they played at dice, the Latins took off his diadem, and 
clapped on his head a woollen or hairy cap, rb fxcyaXoirpeirh 
Kal irayK\ficrTOv Kareppoiraivey oro/xa (Nicetas, p. 358). If these 
merry companions were Venetians, it was the insolence of trade 
and a commonwealth. 

Villehardouin, No. loi. Dandolo, p. 32a. 7'he Doge 
affirms that the Venetians were paid more slowly than the 
French; but he owns that the histories of the two nations 
differed on that subject. Had he read Villehardouin? The 
Greeks complained, however, quod totius Graeciae opes trans- 
tulisset (Gunther, Hist. C. P. c. 13). See the lamentations and 
invectives of Nicetas (p. 355). 

VOI^ VI. 2 K 
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of the young emperor. At the price of sixteen 
hundred pounds of gold, he prevailea on the marquis 
of Montferrat to lead him with an army round the 
provinces of Europe; to establish his authority, and 
pursue his uncle, while Constantinople was awed by 
the presence of Baldwin and his confederates of France 
and Flanders. The expedition was successful: the 
blind emperor exulted in the success of his arms, and 
listened to the predictions of his flatterers, that the 
same Providencewhich had raised him from the dungeon 
to the throne would heal his gout, restore his sight, 
and watch over the long prosperity of his reign. Yet 
the mind of the suspicious old man was tormented by 
the rising glories of his son ; nor could his pride conceal 
from his envy that, while his own name was pronounced 
in faint and reluctant acclamations, the royal youth 
was the theme of spontaneous and universal praise. 

By the recent invasion the Greeks were awakened 
from a dream of nine centuries; from the vain pre¬ 
sumption that the capital of the Roman empire was 
impregnable to foreign arms. The strangers of the 
VVest had violated the city, and bestowed the sceptre, 
of Constantine : their Imperial clients soon became as 
unpopular as themselves; the well-known vices of 
Isaac were rendered still more contemptible by his 
iudrmities; and the young Alexius was hated as an 
apostate, who had renounced the manners and religion 
of his country. His secret covenant with the Latins 
was divulged or suspected ; the people, and especially 
the clergy, were devoutly attached to their faith and 
superstition ; and every convent and every shop re¬ 
sounded with the danger of the church and tne tyranny 
of the pope. An empty treasury could ill supply the 
demands of regal luxury and foreign extortion; the 
Greeks refused to avert, by a general tax, the im¬ 
pending evils of servitude and pillage; the oppression 
of the rich excited a more dangerous and personal 
resentment; and, if the emperor melted the plate^ and 
despoiled the images, of the sanctuary, he seem^ to 
justify the complaints of hex^sy and saci^ege. Daring 
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the absence of marquis Boniface and his Imperial 
pupil^ Constantinople was visited with a calamitf 
vnhich might be justly imputed to the zeal and in¬ 
discretion of the Flemish pilgrims.^^ In one of their 
visits to the city they were scandalised by the aspect 
of a mosQue or synagogue, in which one God was 
worshipped, without a partner or a son. 7'heir effectual 
mode of controversy was to attack the infidels with the 
sword, and their habitation with hre ; but the infidels, 
and some Christian neighbours, presumed to defend 
their lives and properties ; and the flames which bigotry 
had kindled consumed the most orthodox and innocent 
structures. During eight days and nights the con¬ 
flagration spread above a league in front, from the 
harbour to the Propontis, over the thickest and most 
populous regions of the city. It is not easy to count 
the stately churches and palaces that were reduced to 
a smoking ruin, to value toe merchandise that perished 
in the trading streets, or to number the families that 
were involved in the common destruction. By this 
outrage, which the doge and the barons in vain affected 
to disclaim, the name of the I^tins became still more 
unpopular ; and the colony of that nation, above fifteen 
thousand persons, consulted their safety in a hasty 
retreat from the city to the protection of their standard 
in the suburb of Pera. The emperor returned in 
triumph ; but the firmest and most dexterous policy 
would have been insufficient to steer him through the 
tempest which overwhelmed the person and govern¬ 
ment of that unhappy youth. His own inclination 
and his father’s advice attached him to his benefactors ; 
but Alexius hesitated between gratitude and patriotism, 
between the fear of his subjects and of his allies. By 
his feeble and fluctuating conduct he lost the esteem 
and confidence of both; and, while he invited the 

^ Nicetas (p. 355 ) is positive in the charge, and sp>ecifies the 
Flemings ({^Xa/doi^es), though he is wrong in supposing it an 
ancient name. Villehardouin (No. 107 ) exculpates the barons, 
and is ignorant (perhaps affectedly ignorant) of the names of 
the guilty. 
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marquis of Montferrat to occupy the palace^ he 
suffered the nobles to conspire, and the people to arm, 
for the deliverance of their country. Regardless of 
hia painful situation, the I..atin chiefs repeated their 
demands, resented his delays, suspected his inten¬ 
tions, and exacted a decisive answer of peace or war. 
The haughty suinmons w'as delivered by three French 
knights and three Venetian deputies, who girded their 
swords, mounted their horses, pierced through the 
angry multitude, and entered with a fearless counte¬ 
nance the palace and presence of the Greek emperor. 
In a peremptory tone they recapitulated their services 
and his engagements ; and boldly declared that, unless 
their just claims were fully and immediately satished, 
they should no longer hold him either as a sovereign 
or a friend. After this defiance, the first that had 
ever wounde<i an Imperial ear, they departed without 
lietraying any symptoms of fear ; but their escape from 
a servile palace and a furious city astonished the ambus* 
sadors themselves; and their return to the camp was 
the signal of mutual hostility. 

Among the Greeks, all authority and wisdom were 
overborne by the impetuous multitude, who mistook 
their rage for valour, their numbers for strength, and 
their fanaticism for the support and inspiration of 
Heaven. In the eyes of both nations, Alexius was 
false and contemptible; the base and spurious race of 
the Angeli was rejected with clamorous disdain ; and 
the people of Constantinople encompassed the senate, 
to demand at their hands a mure worthy emperor. 
To every senator, conspicuous by his birth or dignity, 
they successively presented the purple ; by each senator 
the deadly garment was repulsed; the contest lasted 
three days; and we may learn from the historian 
Nicetas, one of the members of the assembly, that fear 
and weakness were the guardians of their loyalty. A 
phantom, who vanished in oblivion, was forcibly pro¬ 
claimed by the crowd ; but the author of the tumult, 

^ His name was Nicholas C^nabus : he deserved the praise 
of Nicetas, and the vengeance of Mourzoufie (p. 36a). 
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and the leader of the war, was a prince of the house of 
Oucas ; and his common appellation of Alexius must 
he discriminated by the epithet of Mourzoufle,*® which 
in the vulgar idiom expressed the close junction of his 
black and shaggy eye-brows. At once a patriot and 
a courtier, the perfidious Mourzoufle, who was not 
destitute of cunning and courage, opposed the I-#atin8 
both in speech and action, infiamed the passions and 
prejudices of the Greeks, and insinuated iiimself into 
the favour and confidence of Alexius, who trusted him 
with the office of Great Chamberlain and tinged his 
buskins with the colours of royalty. At the dead of 
night he rushed into the bed-chamber with an affrighted 
aspect, exclaiming that the palace was attacked by the 
people and betrayed by the guards. Starting from his 
couch, the unsuspecting prince threw himself into the 
arms of his enemy, who had contrived his escape by a 
private staircase. But that staircase terminated in a 
prison; Alexius was seized, stripped, and loaded with 
chains; and, after tasting some days the bitterness of 
death, he was poisoned, or strangled, or beaten with 
clubs, at the command, and in the presence, of the 
tyrant. I'he emperor Isaac Angelus soon followed his 
son to the grave, and Mourzoufle, perhaps, might 
spare the superfluous crime of hastening the extinction 
of impotence and blindness. 

The death of the emperors, and the usurpation of 
Mourzoufle, had changed the nature of the quarrel. 
It was no longer the disagreement of allies who over¬ 
valued their services or neglected their obligations : 
the French and Venetians forgot their complaints 
against Alexius, dropt a tear on the untimely fate of 
their companion, ann swore revenge against the per¬ 
fidious nation who had crowned his assassin. Yet the 
prudent doge was still inclined to negotiate ; he asked 

^ Villehardouin (No. ii6) speaks of him as a favourite, with¬ 
out knowing that he was a prince of the blood, Angelus and 
Ducas. Ducange, who pries into every corner, believes him to 
be the son of Isaac Ducas Sebastocrator, and second cousin of 
young Alexius. 
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as a debt, a subsidy, or a fine, fifty thousand pounds 
of gold, about two millions sterling; nor would the 
conference have been abruptly broken, if the zeal or 

S of Mourzoude had not refused to sacrifice the 
church to the safety of the state.^ Amidst the 
invectives of his foreign and domestic enemies, we may 
discern that he was not unworthy' of the character 
which he had assumed, of the public champion : the 
second siege of Constantinople was far more laborious 
than the first; the treasury was replenished, the dis¬ 
cipline was restored, by a severe inquisition into the 
abuses of the former reign ; and Mourzoude, an iron 
mace in his hand, visiting the posts and affecting the 

S ort and aspect of a warrior, was an object of terror to 
is soldiers, at least, and to his kinsmen. Before and 
after the death of Alexius, the Greeks made two vigor¬ 
ous and well-conducted attempts to bum the navy 
in the harbour; but the skill and courage of the 
Venetians repulsed the d re-ships; and the vagrant dames 
wasted themselves without injury in the sea.®* In a 
nocturnal sally the Greek emperor was vanquished by 
Henry, brother of the count of Flanders; the advan¬ 
tages of number and surprise aggravated the shame of 
his defeat; his buckler was found on the held of battle; 
and the Imperial standard,a divine image of the 
Virgin, was presented, as a trophy and a relic, to the 
Cistercian monks, the disciples of St. Bernard. Near 
three months, without excepting the holy season of 
Lent, were consumed in skirmishes and preparations, 
before the Latins were ready or resolved tor a general 

This negotiation, probable in itself, and attested by Nicetas 
(p. 365), is omitted as scandalous by the delicacy of Dandolo 
and Villehardouin. 

Baldwin mentions both attempts to fire the fleet (Gest. 
c. 9a, pp. 534, 535); Villehardouin (No. 113-1x5) only de¬ 
scribes the first. It IS remarkable that neither of these wairiors 
observe any peculiar properties in the Greek fire. 

w Ducange (No. ii9)j)ours forth a torrent of learning on the 
Gonfanon Imperial, This banner of the Virgin is shown at 
Venice as a trophy and relic; if it be genuine, the pious doge 
must have cheated the monks of*Citeaux. 
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assault. The land-fortifications had been found im¬ 
pregnable ; and the Venetian pilots represented that^ 
^ the shore of the Propontis, the anchorage was un¬ 
safe, and the ships must be driven by the current far 
away to the straits of the Hellespont: a prospect 
not unpleasing to the reluctant pilgrims, who sought 
every opportunity of breaking tne army. From the 
harbour, therefore, the assault was determined by the 
assailants and expected by the besieged; and the 
emperor had placed his scarlet pavilions on a neigh¬ 
bouring height, to direct and animate the efforts of his 
troops. A fearless spectator, whose mind could enter¬ 
tain the ideas of pomp and pleasure, might have 
admired the long array of two embattled armies, which 
extended above half a league, the one on the ships and 
galleys, the other on the walls and towers, raised 
above the ordinary level by several stages of wooden 
turrets. Their first fury was spent in the discharge of 
darts, stones, and fire, from the engines; but the 
water was deep ; the French were bold ; the Venetians 
were skilful : they approached the walls; and a 
desperate conflict of swords, spears, and battle-axes 
was fought on the trembling bridges that grappled 
the floating to the stable batteries. In more than an 
hundred places the assault was urged and the defence 
was sustained; till the superiority of ground and 
numbers finally prevailed, and the Latin trumpets 
sounded a retreat. On the ensuing days the attack 
was renewed with equal vigour and a similar event; 
and in the night the doge and the barons held a council, 
apprehensive only for the public danger; not a voice 
pronounced the words of escape or treaty; and each 
warrior, according to his temper, embraced the hope 
of victory or the assurance of a glorious death.^ 
By the experience of the former siege, the Greeks were 

w Villehardouin (No. 126 ) confesses that mult ere gram 
peril: and Guntherus (Hisi. C. P. c. 13 ) affirms that nulla spes 
victorias arridere poterat. Yet the knight despises those who 
thought of flight, and the monk praises his countrymen who 
were resolved on death. 
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instructed, but theLatins were animated; and the know¬ 
ledge that Constantinople might be taken was of more 
avail than the local precautions which that knowledge 
had inspired for its defence. In the third assault two 
ships were linked together to double their strength ; a 
strong north wind drove them on the shore ; the bishops 
of Troyes and Soissons led the van ; and the auspicious 
names of the Pilgrim and the Paradise resounded along 
the line.^ The episcopal banners were displayed on 
the walls; an hundred marks of silver had been pro¬ 
mised to the first adventurers; and, if their reward 
was intercepted by death, their names have been im¬ 
mortalised oy fame. Four towers were scaled ; three 
gates were burst open ; and the French knights, who 
might tremble on the waves, felt themselves invincible 
on horseback on the solid ground. Shall I relate that 
the thousands who guarded the emperor’s person fled 
on the approach, and before the lance, of a single 
warrior? Their ignominious flight is attested by their 
countryman Nicetas; an army of phantoms marched 
with the French hero, and he was magnified to a giant 
in the eyes of the Greeks.^ While the fugitives de¬ 
serted their posts and cast away their arms, the Latins 
entered the city under the banners of their leaders; 
the streets and gates opened for their passage ; and 
either design or accident kindled a third conflagration, 
which consumed in a few hours the measure of three 
of the largest cities of France." In the close of the 

M Baldwin and all the writers honour the names of these two 
galleys, felici auspicio. 

w With an allusion to Homer, Nicetas calls him ivvla dpyvlas 
[IvytSfryvioi]^ nine orgyae, or eighteen yards high, a stature 
which would indeed have excused the terror of the Greek. 
On this occasion, the historian seems fonder of the marvellous 
than of his country, or perhaps of truth. Baldwin exclaims in 
the words of the psalmist, Persequitur unus ex nobis centum 
altenos. 

" Villehardouin (No. 130) is again ignorant of the authors of 
this more legitimate fire, which is ascribed by Gunther to a 
quidam comes Teutonicus (c. 14). They seem ashamed, the 
incendiaries 1 • 
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evening, the barons checked their troops and fortified 
their stations; they were awed by the extent and popu> 
l()usnes8 of the capital, which might yet require the 
labour of a month, if the churches and places were 
conscious of their internal strength. Rut in the 
morning a suppliant procession, with crosses and 
images, announced the submission of the Greeks and 
deprecated the wrath of the conquerors : the usurper 
escaped through the golden gate ; the palaces of 
lUachernas and Boucoleon were occupied by the count 
of Flanders and the marquis of Montferrat ; and the 
empire, which still bore the name of Constantine and 
the title of Roman, was subverted by the arms of the 
Latiti pilgrims.^^ 

Constantinople had been taken by storm ; and no 
restraints, except those of religion and humanity, were 
imposed on the conquerors by the laws of war. Boni¬ 
face, marquis of Montferrat, still acted as their general; 
and the Greeks, who revered his name as their future 
sovereign, were heard to exclaim in a lamentable tone. 

Holy marquis-king, have mercy upon us!’* His 
[)rudence or compassion opened the gates of the city 
to the fugitives ; and he exhorted the s(ddiers of the 
cross to spare the lives of their fellow-(.'hristians. The 
streams of blood that flow down the pages of Nicetas 
may be reduced to the slaughter of two thousand of 
his unresisting countrymen ; and the greater part was 
massacred, not by the strangers, but by the Latins who 
had been driven from the city, and who exercised the 
revenge of a triumphant faction. Yet of these exiles, 
some were legs mindful of injuries than of benefits; 

For the second siege and conquest of Constantinople, see 
Villehardouin (No. X13-132), Baldwin’s iid Epistle to Innocent 
III. (Gesta, c, Q2, pp. 534-537). with the whole reign of 
Mourzoufle in Nicetas (pp. 363-375); and lx>now some hints 
from Dandolo (Chron. Vend. pp. 323-330) and Gunther 
(Hist. C. P. c. 14-18), who add the decorations of prophecy 
ann vision. The foi mer produces an oracle of the Erythaean 
sybil, of a great armament on the Adriatic, under a blind 
chief, against Byzantium, &c. Curious enough, were the 
prediction anterior to the fact. 
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and Nicetas himself was indebted for his safety to the 
generosity of a Venetian merchant. Pope Innocent 
the Third accuses the pilgrims of respecting^ in their 
lust, neither age nor sex nor religious profession ; and 
bitterly laments that the deeds of darkness, fornica¬ 
tion, adultery, and incest were perpetrated in open 
day ; and that noble matrons and holy nuns were pol¬ 
luted by the grooms and peasants of the Catholic 
camp. It is indeed probable that the licence of victory 
prompted and covered a multitude of sins ; bujb it is 
certain that the capital of the East contained a stock 
of venal or willing beauty, suthcient to satiate the 
desires of twenty thousand pilgrims; and female 
prisoners were no longer subject to the right or abuse 
of domestic slavery. The marquis of Montferrat was 
the patron of discipline and decency; the count of 
Flanders was the mirror of chastity: they had for¬ 
bidden, under pain of death, the rape of married 
women, or virgins, or nuns; and the proclamation 
was sometimes invoked by the vanquished and re¬ 
spected by the victors. Their cruelty and lust were 
moderated by the authority of the chiefs and feelings 
of the soldeirs; for we are no longer describing an 
irruption of the northern savages; and, however 
ferocious they might still appear, time, policy, and 
religion had civilised the manners of the French, and 
still more of the Italians. But a free scope was 
allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, even in 
the holy week, by the pillage of Constantinople. 'Fhe 
right of victory, unshackled by any promise or treaty, 
had confiscated the public and private wealth of the 
Greeks; and every hand, according to its size and 
strength, might lawfully execute the sentence, and 
seize the forfeiture. A portable and universal standard 
of exchange was found in the coined and uncoined 
metals of gold and silver, which each captor at home 
or abroad might conveii; into the possessions most 
suitable to his temper and situation. Of the treasures 
which trade and luxury had accumulated, the silks, 
velvets, furs, the gems, spioes and rich moveables, 
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were the most precious, as they could not be procured 
for money in the ruder countries of Europe. An order 
rapine was instituted ; nor was the share of each 
individual abandoned to industry or chance. Under 
the tremendous penalties of perjury, excommunication 
and death, the I^atins were bound to deliver their 
plunder into the common stock : three churches were 
selected for the deposit and distribution of the spoil; 
a single share was allowed to a foot soldier ; two for a 
sergeant on horseback; four to a knight; and larger 
proportions according to the rank and merit of the 
barons and princes. For violating this sacred en¬ 
gagement, a knight, belonging to the count of St. 
Paul, was hanged, with his shield and coat of arms 
round his neck ; his example might render similar 
offenders more artful and discreet; but avarice was 
more powerful than fear; and it is generally believed 
that the secret far exceeded the acknowledged plunder. 
Yet the magnitude of the prize surpassed the largest 
scale of experience or expectation. After the whole 
had been equally divided between the French and 
Venetians, fifty thousand marks were deducted to 
satisfy the debts of the former, and the demands of 
the latter. The residue of the French amounted to four 
hundred thousand marks ofsilver,*^“about eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling ; nor can 1 better appreciate 
the value of that sum in the public and private trans¬ 
actions of the age than by defining it at seven times 
the annual revenue of the kingdom of England,'^* 

In this great revolution, we enjoy the singular felicity 
of comparing the narratives of Villehardouin and 

68 Villehardouin, No. 133-1^. Instead of 400,000, there is 
a various reading of 500,000. The Venetians had offered to take 
the whole booty, and to give 400 marks to each knight, aoo to 
each priest and horseman, and 100 to each foot-soldier; they 
would have been great losers (Le Beau, Hist, du Bas-Empire,' 
tom. XX. p. 506 :—1 know not trom whenc^. 

6® At the council of Lyons (A, D. 1245) the English ambassadors 
stated the revenue of the crown as below that of the foreign 
clergy, which amounted to 60,000 marks a year (Matthew 
Paris, p. 451 : Hume’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 170}. 
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Nicetas, the opposite feelings of the marshal of Cham¬ 
pagne and the Byzantine senator. At the first view, 
it should seem that the wealth of Constantinople was 
only transferred from one nation to another, and that 
the loss and sorrow of the Greeks is exactly balanced 
by the joy and advantage of the Latins. But in the 
miserable account of war the gain is never equivalent 
to the loss, the pleasure to the pain ; the smiles of the 
I^tins were transient and fallacious ; the Greeks for 
ever wept over the ruins of their country; and their 
real calamities were aggravated by sacrilege and 
mockery. ^Vhat benefits accrued to the conquerors 
from the three fires which annihilated so vast a portion 
of the buildings and riches of the city? What a stock 
of such things as could neither be used or transported 
was maliciously or wantonly destroyed ! How much 
treasure was idly wasted in gaming, debauchery, and 
riot I And what precious objects were bartered for a 
vile price by the impatience or ignorance of the soldiers, 
whose reward was stolen by the base industry of the 
last of the Greeks ! These alone who had nothing to 
lose might derive some profit from the revolution ; 
but the misery of the upper ranks of society is strongly 
painted in the personal adventures of Nicetas himself. 
His stately palace had been reduced to ashes in the 
second conflagration ; and the senator, with his family 
and friends, found an obscure shelter in another house 
which he possessed near the church of St. Sophia. It 
was the door of this mean habitation that his friend, 
the Venetian merchant, guarded, in the disguise of a 
soldier, till Nicetas could save, by a precipitate flight, 
the relics of his fortune and the chastity of his daughter. 
In a cold wintry season these fugitives, nursed in the 
lap of prosperity, departed on foot; his wife was with 
child ; the desertion of their slaves compelled them to 
carry their l>aggage on their own shoulders ; and their 
women, whom they placed in the centre, were exhorted 
to conceal their beauty with'dirt, instead of adorning it 
with paint and jewels. Every step was exposed to 
insult and danger; the threats of the strangers were 
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less painful than the taunts of the plebeians, with 
whom they were now levelled; nor did the exiles 
breathe in safety till their mournful pil^rrimago was 
concluded at Selymbria, above forty miles from the 
capital. On the way they overtook the patriarch, 
without attendance, and almost without apparel, riding: 
on an ass, and reduced to a state of apostolical poverty, 
which, had it been voluntary, mi^ht perhaps have 
been meritorious. In the meanwhile his desolate 
churches were profaned by the licentiousness and 
party-zeal of the l^tins. After stripping: the g:em8 
and pearls, they converted the chalices into drinking- 
cups ; their tables, on which they gamed and feasted, 
were covered with the pictures of C'hrist and the 
saints; and they trampled under foot the most 
venerable objects of the Christian worship. In the 
cathedral of St. Sophia the ample veil of the sanctuary 
w^as rent asunder for the sake of the golden fringe; 
and the alt:ir, a monument of art and riches, was 
broken in pieces and shared among the captors, 
'fheir mules and horses were laden with the wrought 
silver and gilt carvings, which they tore down from 
the doors and pulpit; and, if the beasts stumbled 
under the burden, they were stabbed by their 
impatient drivers, and the holy pavement streamed 
with their impure blood. A prostitute was seated 
on the throne of the patriarch ; and that daughter 
of Belial, as she is styled, sung and danced in the 
church, to ridicule the hymns and processions of 
the Orientals. Nor were the repositories of the 
royal dead secure from violation ; in the church of 
the Apostles the tombs of the emperors were rifled ; and 
it is said that after six centuries the corpse of Jus¬ 
tinian was found without any signs of decay or putre¬ 
faction. In the streets the French and Flemings clothed 
themselves and their horses in painted robes and flow¬ 
ing head-dresses of linen; and the coarse intemperance 
of their feasts®® insulted the splendid sobriety of the 

If I rightly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas’s receipts, their 
favourite disties were boiled buttocks of beef, salt pork and pease, 
and soup made of garlic and sharp or sour herbs (p. 38a). 
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East. To expose the arms of a people of scribes and 
scholars^ they affected to display a pen, an ink-horn, 
and a sheet of paper, without discerning that the 
instruments of science and valour were alike feeble 
and useless in the hands of the modern Greeks. 

Their reputation and their language encouraged 
them, however, to despise the ignorance, and to overlook 
the progress, of the Latins. In the love of the arts the 
national difference was still more obvious and real; 
the Greeks preserved with reverence the works of their 
ancestors, which they could not imitate; and, in the 
destruction of the statues of Constantinople, we are 
provoked to join in the complaints and invectives of 
the Byzantine historian.®^ We have seen how the 
rising city was adorned by the vanity and despotism of 
the Imperial founder; in the ruins of paganism some 
gods and heroes were saved from the axe of super¬ 
stition ; and the forum and hippodrofne were dignified 
with the relics of a better age. Several of these are 
described by Nicetas,®* in a florid and affected style; 
and from his descriptions I shall select some interesting 
particulars. 1. The victorious charioteers were cast in 
oronze, at their ovm or the public charge, and fitly 
placed in the hippodrome; they stood aloft in their 
chariots, wheeling round the goal; the spectators 
could admire their attitude, and judge of the re¬ 
semblance ; and of these figures the most perfect might 
have been transported from the Olympic stadium. 2. 
The sphynx, river-horse, and crocodile denote the 

® Nicetas was of Cboiue in Phrygia (the old Colossae of St. 
Paul); be rsused himself to the honours of senator, judge of the 
veil, and great logotbete; beheld the fall of the empire, retired 
to Nice, and composed an elaborate history, from the death of 
Alexius Comnenus to the reign of Henry. 

^ A manuscript of Nicetas, in the B(^leian library, contains 
this curious fragment on the statues of Constantinople, which 
fraud, or shame, or rather carelessness, has dropt In the common 
editions. It is published by Fabridus (Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. 
pp. 405->4 i 6), and immoderately praised by the late ingenious 
Mr. Harris of Salisbury (Philologipal Inquiries, p. iii, c. 5, pp, 
301-3x3). 
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climate and manufacture of E^ypt and the spoils 
of that ancient province. 3. The she-wolf suckling 
Romulus and Remus : a subject alike pleasing to the 
old and the new Romans, but which could rarely be 
treated before the decline of the Greek sculpture. 
4. An eagle holding and tearing a serpent in his talons : 
a domestic monument of the Byzantines, which they 
ascribed, not to a human artist, but to the magic 
power of the philosopher Apollonius, who, by his 
talisman, delivered the city from such venomous 
reptiles. 6 . An ass and his driver, which were erected 
by Augustus in his colony of Nicopolis, to comme¬ 
morate a verbal omen of the victory of Actium. 6 . 
An equestrian statue, which passed, in the vulgar 
opinion, for Joshua, the Jewish conqueror, stretching 
out his hand to stop the course of the descending sun. 
A more classical tradition recognised the figures of 
Bellerophon and Pegasus; and the free attitude of the 
steed seemed to mark that he trode on air rather than 
on the earth. 7. A square and lofty obelisk of brass: the 
sides were embossed with a variety of picturesque and 
rural scenes : birds singing ; rustics labouring or playing 
on their pipes ; sheep bleating; lambs skipping; the sea, 
and a scene of fish and hshing; little naked Cupids 
laughing, playing, and pelting each other with apples; 
and, on the summit, a female figure turning with the 
slightest breath, and thence denominated the wind'e 
attendant. 8. The Phrygian shepherd presenting to 
Venus the prize of beauty, the apple of discord. 9. 
The incomparable statue of Helen, which is delineated 
by Nicetas in the words of admiration and love : her 
well-turned feet, snowy arms, rosy lips, bewitching 
smiles, swimming eves, arched eye brows, the harmony 
of her shape, the lightness of her drapery, and her 
flowing locks that waved in the wind: a l^auty that 
might have moved her barbarian destroyers to pity 
and remorse. 10 . The manly or divine form of Her¬ 
cules,^ as he was restored to life by the master-hand 

•» To illustrate the statue of Hercules, Mr. Harris quotes a 
Greek epigram, and engraves a beautiful gem, which does not 
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of Lysippus^ of such magnitude tliat his thumb was 
equal to the waist, his leg to the stature^ of a common 
man his chest ample^ his shoulders broad, his limbs 
strong and muscular^ his hair curled, his as{>ect com¬ 
manding. Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his 
lion’s skin thrown carelessly over him, he was seated 
on an osier basket, his right leg and arm stretched to 
the utmost, his left knee bent, and supporting his 
elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, his coun¬ 
tenance indignant and pensive. 11. A colossal statue 
of Juno, which had once adorned her temple of Samos ; 
the enormous head by four yoke of o.xen was labori¬ 
ously drawn to the palace. 12. Another colossus, of 
Pallas or Minerva, thirty feet in height, and repre¬ 
senting, with admirable spirit, the attributes and 
character of the martial maid. Before we accuse the 
Lrfitins, it is just to remark that this l^tllas was de¬ 
stroyed after the first siege by the fear and superstition 
of the Greeks themselves.®^ The other statues of brass 
which 1 have enumerated were broken and melted by 
the unfeeling avarice of the crusaders; the cost and 
labour were consumed in a moment; the soul of genius 
evaporated in smoke ; and the remnant of base metal 
was coined into money for the payment of the troops. 
Bronze is not the most durable of monuments : from 
the marble form of Phidias and Praxiteles the Latins 
might turn aside with stupid contempt; but, unless 

however copy the attitude of the statue. In the latter, Her¬ 
cules bad not his club, and his right leg and arm were extended. 

^ I transcribe these proportions, which appear to me 
inconsistent with each other, and may possibly show that the 
boasted taste of Nicetas was no more than affectation and vanity. 

Nicetas, in Isaaco Angelo ct Alexio, c. 3, p. 359. The 
Larin editor very properly observes that the historian, in his 
bombast style, produces ex pulice elephantem. 

** In two passages of Nicetas (edit. Paris, p. 360. Fabric, 
p. 408), the Latins are branded with the lively reproach of 
ol Tov Kokov dyipoffToi pdp^apoi^ and their avarice of brass is 
clearly expressed. Yet the Venetians had the merit of removing 
four bronze horses from Constantinople to the f'lace of St. 
Mark (Sanuto, Vite de’ Dogi, Ja Muratori, Script. Rerun) 
Italicarum. tom. xxii. p. 534). 
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they were crushed by some accidental injury, those 
useless stones stood secure on their pedestals, ’'fhe 
fhost enlightened of the strangers, above the gross and 
sensual pursuits of their countrymen, more piously 
exercised the right of conquest in the search and seizure 
of the relics of the saints.®^ Immense was the supply 
of heads and bones, crosses and images, that were 
scattered by this revolution over the churches of 
Europe ; and such was the increase of pilgrimage and 
oblation that no branch, perhaps, of more lucrative 
plunder was imported from the East. Of the 
writings of antiquity many that still existed in the 
twelfth century are now lost But the pilgrims were 
not solicitous to save or transport the volumes of an 
unknown tongue ; the perishable substance of paper 
or parchment can only be preserved by the multi¬ 
plicity of copies ; the literature of the Greeks had 
almost centred in the metropolis; and, without com¬ 
puting the extent of our loss, we may drop a tear over 
the libraries that have perished in the triple fire of 
Constantinople.®® 


See the pious robbery of the abbot Martin, who transferred 
a rich cargo to his monastery of Paris, diocese of Basil (Gunther. 
Hist. C. P. c. 19, 33, 24). Yet in secreting this booty the 
saint incurred an excommunication, and perhaps broke his 
oath. 

I shall conclude this chapter with the notice of a modern 
history, which illustrates the taking of Constantinople by the 
Latins ; but which has fallen somewhat late into my bands. 
Paolo Ramusio, the son of the compiler of Voyages, was 
directed by the senate of Venice to write the history of the 
conquest; and this order, which he received in his youth, he 
executed in a mature age, by an elegant Latin work, de ^llo 
Constantinopolitano et Imperaloribus Comnenis per Gallos et 
Venetos restitutis (Venet. 1635, in folio). Ramusio, or Rham- 
nusus, transcribes and translates, sequitur ad unguem, a MS. 
of Villehardouin, which he poss«*ssed ; but he enriches his 
narrative with Greek and Latin materials, and we are indebted 
to him for a correct state of the fleet, the names of the fifty 
Venetian nobles who commanded the galleys of the republiCx 
and the patriot opposition of Pantaleon Barbus to the choice of 
the doge for emperor. 

VOL. VI. 2 P 
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CHAPTER LXI 

PARTITION OF THE EMPIRE BY THE FRENCH AND VBNB» 

TIANS-FIVE I^TIN EMPERORS OP THE HOUSES 

OP FIJiNDERS AND COURTENAY — THEIR WARS 

AGAINST THE BUIXi^ARIANS AND GREEKS-WEAKNESS 

AND POVERTY OP THE LATIN EMPIRE — RECOVERY 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE GREEKS — GENERAL 

consequencf:s of the crusades 

After the death of the lawful princes, the French 
and Venetians, confident of justice and victory, agreed 
to divide and regulate their future possessions. It 
was stipulated by treaty, that twelve electors, six of 
either nation, should be nominated ; that a majority 
should choose tlie emperor of the East; and that, if 
the votes were equal, the decision of chance should 
ascertain the successful candidate. To him, with all 
the titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine throne, 
they assigned the two palaces of Boucoleon and 
Blachernae, with a fourth part of the Greek monarchy. 
It was defined that the three remaining portions should 
be equally shared between the republic of Venice and 
the barons of France; that each fcud^toiy, with an 
honourable exception for the doge, should acknow¬ 
ledge and perform the duties of homage and military 
service to the supreme head of the empire; that the 
nation which gave an emperor should resign to their 
brethren the choice of a patriarch; and that the 
pilgrims, whatever might be their impatience to visit 
the Holy Land, should devote anotner year to the 
conquest and defence of the Greek provinces. After 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, the 
treaty was confirmed and executed; and the first and 
most important step was tlfe creation of an emperor. 
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The six electors of the French nation were all ecclesi¬ 
astics, the abbot of Loces, the archbishop elect of Acre 
ki Palestine, and the bishops of Troyes, Soissons, 
Halberstadt, and Bethlehem, the last of whom exer¬ 
cised in the camp the office of pope’s legate; their 
profession and knowledge were respectable ; and, as 
they could not be the objects, they were best qualified 
to be authors, of the choice. The six Venetians were 
the principal servants of the stiite, and in this list the 
noble families of Queriui and Contarini are still proud 
to discover their ancestors. The twelve assembled in 
the chapel of the palace; and, after the solemn invo¬ 
cation of the Holy Ghost, they proceeded to deliberate 
and vote. A just impulse of respect and gratitude 
prompted them to crown the virtues of the doge; his 
wisdom had inspired their enterprise; and the most 
youthful knights might envy and applaud the exploits 
of blindness and age. But the patriot Dandolo was 
devoid of all personal ambition, and fully satisfied 
that he had been judged worthy to reign. His 
nomination was overruled by the Venetians them¬ 
selves; his countrymen, and perhaps his friends,' 
represented, with the eloquence of truth, the mischiefs 
that might arise to national freedom and the common 
cause from the union of two incompatible characters, 
of the first magistrate of a republic and the emperor 
of the East The exclusion of the doge left room for 
the more equal merits of Boniface and Baldwin ; and 
at their names all meaner candidates respectfully with¬ 
drew. The marquis of Montferrat was recommended 
by his mature age and fair reputation, by the choice 
of the adventurers and the wishes of the Greeks; nor 
can I believe that Venice, the mistress of the sea, 
could be seriously apprehensive of a petty lord at the 

1 After mentioning the nomination of the doge by a French 
elector, his kinsman Andrew Dandolo approves his exclusion, 
quidam Venetorum fidelis et nobilis senex, usus oratione satis 
probabili, &c., which has been embroidered by modern writers 
tfom Blondus to Le Beau. 
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foot of the Alps.* But the count of Flanders was the 
chief of a wealthy and warlike people ; he was valiant, 
pious, and chaste; in the prime of life, since lie was 
only thirty-two years of age ; a descendant of Charle¬ 
magne, a cousin of the king of France, and a compeer 
of the prelates and barons who had yielded with 
reluctance to the command of a foreigner. Without 
the chapel, these barons, with the doge and manjuis 
at their head, expected the decision of the twelve 
electors. It was announced by the bishop of Soissons, 
in the name of his colleagues : '^Ye have sworn to 
obey the prince whom we should choose: by our 
unanimou>8 suffrage, Baldwin, count of Flanders and 
Hainaiilt, is now your sovereign, and the emperor of 
the East.” He was saluted with loud applause, and 
the proclamation was re-echoed throughout the city 
by the joy of the Latins and the trembling adulation 
of the Greeks. Boniface was the first to kiss the hand 
of his rival, and to raise him on the buckler; and 
Baldwin was transported to the cathedral and solemnly 
invested with the purple buskins. At the end of three 
weeks he was crowned by the legate, in the vacjincy 
of a patriarch ; but the Venetian clergy soon filled the 
chapter of St Sophia, seated 'Fhomas Morosini on the 
ecclesiastical throne, and employed every art to per¬ 
petuate, in their own nation, the honours and benefices 
of the Greek church.* Without delay, the successor 
of Constantine instructed Palestine, France, and Rome 
of this memorable revolution. To Palestine he sent, 
as a trophy, the gates of Constantinople and the chain 

® Nicetas (p. 384), with the vain ignorance of a Greek, 
describes the marquis of Montfcrrat as a maritinu power. 
tia/ixapUav 5 ^ oUeio’dai xapdXioy. Was he deceived by the 
Byzantine theme of Lomterdy, which extended along the 
coast of Calabria ? ‘ 

• They exacted an oath from Thomas Morosini to appoint 
no canons of St. Sophia, the lawful electors, except Venetians 
who had lived ten years at Venice, &c. But the foreign clergy 
were envious, the pope disapproved this national monopoly, 
and of the six Latin patriarchs q[ Constantinople only the first 
and last were Venetians. 
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of the harbour; and adopted from the Assise of 
^rusalem the laws or customs best adapted to a 
French colony and conquest in the East. In his 
epistles^ the natives of France are encouraged to 
swell that colony and to secure that conquest, to 
people a magnificent city and a fertile land, which 
will reward the labours both of the priest and the 
soldier. He congratulates the Roman pontiff on the 
restoration of his authority in the East; invites him 
to extinguish the Greek schism by his presence in a 
general council; and implores his blessing and forgive¬ 
ness for the disobedient pilgrims. Prudence and 
dignity are blended in the answer of Innocent.* In 
the subversion of the Byzantine empire, he arraigns 
the vices of man and adores the providence of God ; 
the conquerors will be absolved or condemned by their 
future conduct; the validity of their treaty depends 
on the judgment of St. Peter; but he inculcates their 
most sacred duty of establishing a just subordination 
of obedience and tribute, from the Greeks to the 
I-Atins, from the magistrate to the clergy, and from 
the clergy to the pope. 

In the division of the Greek provinces,® the share of 
the Venetians was more ample than that of the Latin 
emperor. No more than one fourth was appropriated 
to nis domain ; T a clear moiety of the remainder was 
reserved for Venice; and the other moiety was distri¬ 
buted among the adventurers of France and Lombardy. 
The venerable Dandolo was proclaimed despot of 
Romania, and invested, after the Greek fashion, with 

^ The Epistles of Innocent III. are a rich fund for the eccle¬ 
siastical and civil institution of the Latin empire of Constanti¬ 
nople ; and the most important of these epistles (of which the 
collection, in a vols. in folio, is published by Stephen Baluze) 
arc inserted in his Gesta, in Muratori, Script. Rcrum Iiali- 
carum, tom. iii. p. i, c. 94-105. 

B In the treaty of partition, most of the names are corrupted 
by the scribes; they might be restored, and a good map, suited 
to the last age of the Byzantine empire, would be an improve¬ 
ment of geography; but, alas 1 d’Anville is no more! 
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the purple buskins. He ended, at Constantinople, his 
long and glorious life ; and, if the prerogative was 
personal, the title was used by his successors till the 
middle of the fourteenth century, with the singular 
though true addition of lords of one fourth and a half 
of the Roman empire. The doge, a slave of the state, 
was seldom permitted to depart from the helm of the 
republic; but his place was supplied by the baily 
or regent, who exercised a supreme jurisdiction over 
the colony of Venetians; they possessed three of the 
eight quarters of the city; and his independent 
tribunal was composed of six judges, four counsellors, 
two chamberlains, two fiscal advocates, and a constable. 
Their long experience of the Eastern trade enabled 
them to select their portion with discernment; they 
had rashly accepted the dominion and defence of 
Hadrianople; but it was the more reasonable aim of 
their policy to form a chain of factories and cities and 
islands along the maritime coast, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ragusa-to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. 
The labour and cost of such extensive conquests ex¬ 
hausted their treasury ; they abandoned their*maxims 
of government, adopted a feudal system, and con¬ 
tented themselves with the homage of their nobles,® 
for the possessions which these private vassals under¬ 
took to reduce and maintain. And thus it was that 
the family of Sanut acquired the duchy of Naxos, 
which involved the greatest part of the Archipelago. 
For the price of ten thousand marks the republic pur¬ 
chased of the marquis of Montferrat the fertile island 
of Crete, or Candia, with the ruins of an hundred 
cities hut its improvement was stinted by the proud 

• Ducange (Hist, dc C. P. ii. 6^ has marked the conquests 
made by tlie state or nobles of Venice of the islands of Candia, 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Naxos, Paros, Melos, Andros, Mycon6, 
Scyro, Cea, and Lemnos. 

7 Boniface sold the isle of Candia, Aug. 12, A.D. 1204. See 
the acts in Sanuto, p. 533 ; but I cannot understand how it 
could be his mother’s portion, or how she could be the daughter 
of an emperor Alexius. 
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and narrow spirit of an aristocracy; ^ and the wisest 
senators would confess that the sea, not the land, was 
the treasury of St. Mark, In the moiety of the adven¬ 
turers, the marquis Boniface might claim the most 
liberal reward ; and, besides the isle of Crete, his ex¬ 
clusion from the throne was compensated by the royal 
title and the provinces beyond the Hellespont. But he 
prudently exchanged that distant and diihcult conquest 
for the kingdom of lliessalonica, or Macedonia, twelve 
days’ journey from the capital, where he might be sup¬ 
ported by the neighbouring powers of his brother-in- 
law the King of Hungary, liis progress was hailed by 
the voluntary or reluctant acclamations of the natives; 
and* Greece, the proper and ancient Greece, again re¬ 
ceived a Latin conqueror,® who trod with indifference 
that classic ground. He viewed with a careless eye 
the beauties of the valley of Tempe ; traversed with a 
cautious step the straits of Thermopylas ; occupied the 
unknown cities of Thebes, Athens, and Argos; and 
assaulted the fortifications of Corinth and Napoli,^® 
which resisted his arms. The lots of the Latin pilgrims 
were regulated by chance, or choice, or subsequent ex¬ 
change ; and they abused, with intemperate joy, the 

® In the year 121a, the doge Peter Zani sent a colony to 
Candia, drawn from every quarter of Venice, But, in their 
savage manners and frequent rebellions, the Candiols may be 
compared to the Corsicans under the yoke of Genoa; and, 
when I compare the accounts of Belon and Toumefort, I 
cannot discern much difference between the Venetian and the 
Turkish island. 

» Villehardouin (No. 159, 160, 173-177) and Nicetas (pp. 387- 
394) describe the expedition into Greece of the marquis Boni¬ 
face. The Choniate might derive his information from his 
brother Michael, archbishop of Athens, whom he paints as 
an orator, a statesman, and a saint. His encomium of Athens, 
and the description of Tempe, should be published from the 
Bodleian MS. of Nicetas (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. p. 405), 
and would have deserved Mr. Harris’s inquiries. 

1® Napoli di Romania, or Nauplia, the ancient sea-port of 
Argos, is still a place of strength and consideration, situate on 
a rocky peninsula, with a good harbour (Chandler's Travels 
into Greece, p. aay). 
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triumph over the lives and fortunes of a great people. 
After a minute survey of the provinces, they weighed 
in the scales of avarice the revenue of each district, the 
advantage of the situation, and the ample or scanty 
supplies for the maintenance of soldiers and horses. 
Their presumption claimed and divided the long>lost 
dependencies of the Roman sceptre ; the Nile and 
Euphrates rolled through their imaginary realms ; and 
happy was the warrior who drew for his prize the 
palace of the Turkish sultan of Iconium.^^ 1 shall not 
descend to the pedigree of families and the rent-rolls 
of estates, but I wish to specify that the counts of 
Blois and St Pol were invested with the duchy of Nice 
and the lordship of Demotica : ** the principal fiefs were 
held by the service of constable, chamberlain, cup¬ 
bearer, butler, and chief cook; and our historian, 
Jelfrey of Villehardouin, obtained a fair establishment 
on the banks of the Hebrus, and united the double 
office of marshal of Champagne and Romania. At the 
head of his knights and archers each baron mounted 
on horseback to secure the possession of his share, 
and their first efforts were generally successful. But 
the public force was weakened by their dispersion ; and 
a thousand quarrels must arise under a law, and among 
men, whose sole umpire was the sword. Within three 
months after the conquest of Constantinople, the em¬ 
peror and the king or Thessalonica drew their hostile 
followers into the field ; they were reconciled by the 
authority of the doge, the advice of the marshal, and 
the firm freedom of their peers. 

w I have softened the expression of Nicetas, who strives to 
expose the presumption of the Franks. See de Rebus post 
C. P. expugnatam, pp. 375-384. 

w A city surrounded by the river Hebrus, and six leagues 
to the south of Hadrianople, received from its double wall 
the Greek name of Didymoteichos, insensibly corrupted into. 
Demotica and Dimot. I have preferred the more convenient 
and modern appellation of Demotica. This place was the last 
Turkish residence of Charles XII. 

Their quarrel is told by ViUehardouin (No. 146-158) with 
the spirit of freedom. The merit and reputation of the marshal 
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Two fugitives, who had reigned at Constantinople, 
still asserted the title of emperor; and the subjects of 
their fallen throne might be moved to pity by the 
misfortunes of the elder Alexius, or excited to revenge 
by the spirit of Mourzoufie. A domestic alliance, 
a common interest, a similar guilt, and a merit of 
extinguishing his enemies, a brother and a nephew, 
induced the more recent usurper to unite with the 
former the relics of his power. Mourzoufie was re¬ 
ceived with smiles and honours in the camp of his 
father Alexius; but the wicked can never love, and 
should rarely trust, their fellow-criminals : he was 
seized in the bath, deprived of his eyes, stripped of 
his troops and treasures, and turned out to wander 
an object of horror and contempt to those who with 
more propriety could hate, and with more justice could 
punish, the assassin of the emperor Isaac and his son. 
As the tyrant, pursued by fear or remorse, was steal¬ 
ing over to Asia, he was seized by the I-^tins of 
Constantinople, and condemned, after an open trial, 
to an ignominious death. His judges debated the 
mode of his execution, the axe, the wheel, or the 
stake; and it was resolved that Mourzoufie ** should 
ascend the llieodosian column, a pillar of white 
marble of one hundred and forty-seven feet in height.^* 
From the summit he was cast down headlong, and 
dashed in pieces on the pavement, in the presence 

are acknowledged by the Greek historian (p. 387), iiiya wapd 
roit AarLvufy Svyafihov cTpaTfCfjMffi : unlike some modern 
heroes, whose exploits are only visible in their own memoirs. 

See the fate of Mourzoufie, in Nicetas (p. 393), Villc- 
hardouin (No. 141-145. 163), and Guntberus (c. 20, 21). 
Neither the marshal nor the monk afford a grain of pity for 
a tyrant or rebel, whose punishment, however, was more un¬ 
exampled than his crime. 

Tbe column of Arcadius, which represents in basso-relievo 
his victories, or those of bis father Theodosius, is still extant 
at Constantinople. It is described and measured, Gyllius 
fTopograph. iv. 7), Banduri (ad I i. Antiquit. C. P. p. 507, 
&c.), and Toumefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. Icltre xii. 
P. 931)* 
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of innumerable spectators, who filled the forum of 
Taurus, and admired the accomplishment of an old 
prediction, which was explained by this singular 
event. The fate of Alexius is less tragical: he was 
sent by the marquis a captive to Italy, and a gift to the 
king of the Romans ; but he had not much to applaud 
his fortune, if the sentence of imprisonment and exile 
were changed from a fortress in the Alps to a mon¬ 
astery in Asia. But his daughter, before the national 
calamity, had been given in marriage to a young 
hero, who continued the succession, and restored the 
throne, of the Greek princes.^^ The valour of Theo¬ 
dore Lascaris was signalised in the two sieges of 
Constantinople. After the flight of Mourzoufle, when 
the I^itins were already in the city, he offered himself 
as their emperor to the soldiers and people ; and his 
ambition, which might be virtuous, was undoubtedly 
brave. Could he have infused a soul into the multi¬ 
tude, they might have crushed the strangers under 
their feet; their abject despair refused his aid; 
and Theodore retired to breathe the air of freedom 
in Anatolia, beyond the immediate view and pursuit 
of the conquerors. Under the title, at first of despot, 
and afterwards of emperor, he drew to his standard the 
bolder spirits, who were fortified against slavery by 
the contempt of life ; and, as every means was lawful 
for the public safety, implored without scruple the alli¬ 
ance of the Turkish sultan. Nice, where Theodore estab¬ 
lished his residence, Prusa and Philadelphia, Smyrna 
and Ephesus, opened their gates to their deliverer ; he 
derived strengtn and reputation from his victories, and 

The nonsense of Gunther and the modern Greeks con¬ 
cerning this columna fatidica is unworthy of notice; but it is 
singular enough that, fifty years before the Latin conquest, the 
poet Tzetzes (Chiliad, ix. 277) relates the dream of a matron, 
who saw an army in the forum, and a man sitting on the 
column, clapping his hands and uttering a loud exclamation. 

The dynasties of Nice, Trebizond, and Epirus (of which 
Nicetas saw the origin without much pleasure or h<^) are 
learnedly explored, and clearly represented, in the Familiae 
Byzantinae of Ducange. 
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even from his defeats ; and the successor of Con¬ 
stantine preserved a fragment of the empire from the 
^nks of the Meeander to the suburbs of Nicomedia, and 
at length of Constantinople. Another portion, distant 
and obscure, was possessed by the lineal heir of the 
Comneni, a son of the virtuous Manuel, a grandson 
of the tyrant Andronicus. His name was Alexius ; 
and the epithet of great was applied perhaps to his 
stature, rather than to his exploits. By tne indul¬ 
gence of the Angeli, he was appointed governor 
or duke of Trebizond : his birth gave him ambition, 
the revolution independence; and, without changing 
his title, he reigned in peace from Sinope to the Phasis, 
along the coast of the Black Sea. His nameless son 
and successor is described as the vassal of the sultan, 
whom he served with two hundred lances ; that Com- 
nenian prince was no more than duke of Trebizond, 
and the title of emperor was first assumed by the pride 
and envy of the grandson of Alexius. In the West, a 
third fragment was saved from the common shipwreck 
by Michael, a bastard of the house of Angeli, who, 
before the revolution, had been known as an hostage, 
a soldier, and a rebel. His flight from the camp of 
the marquis Boniface secured his freedom ; by his 
marriage with the governor's daughter he commanded 
the important place of Durazzo, assumed the title of 
despot, and founded a strong and conspicuous princi¬ 
pality in Epirus, AStolia, and Thessaly, which have 
ever been peopled by a warlike race. The Greeks, 
who had offered their service to their new sovereigns, 
were excluded by the haughty l^tins from all civil 
and military honours, as a nation born to tremble and 
obey. Their resentment prompted them to show that 

Except some facts in Pachymer and Nicephorus Gregoras, 
which will hereafter be used, the Byzantine writers disdain to 
speak of the empire of Trebizond, or principality of the Lati; 
and among the Latins, it is conspicuous only in the romances 
of the xivth or xvth centuries. Yet the indefatigable Ducange 
has dug out (Fam. Byz. p. 19a) two authentic passages in 
Vincent of Beauvais ( 1 . xxxi. c. 144), and the protonotary 
Ogerius (apud Wading, A.i). 1279, 4 )* 
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they might have been useful friends^ since they could 
be dangerous enemies ; their nerves were braced by 
adversity; whatever was learned or holy, whatever 
was noble or valiant, rolled away into the independent 
states of Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice; and a single 
patrician is marked by the ambiguous praise of attach¬ 
ment and loyalty to the Franks. The vulgar herd of 
the cities and the country would have gladly sub¬ 
mitted to a mild and regular servitude ; and the tran¬ 
sient disorders of war would have been obliterated by 
some years of industry and peace. But peace was 
banished, and industry was crushed, in}the disorders 
of the feudal system.« The Roman emperors of Con¬ 
stantinople, if they were endowed witli abilities, were 
armed with power for the protection of their subjects ; 
their laws were wise and their administration was 
simple. The Latin throne was filled by a titular prince, 
the chief, and often the servant, of his licentious con¬ 
federates : the fiefs of the empire, from a kingdom to 
a castle, were held and ruled by the sword of the 
barons; and their discord, poverty, and ignorance 
extended their ramifications of tyranny to the most 
sequestered villages, llie Greeks were oppressed by 
the double weight of the priest, who was invested with 
temporal power, and of the soldier, who was infiamed 
by fanatic hatred : and the insuperable bar of religion 
and language for ever separated the stranger and the 
native. As long as the crusaders were united at Con¬ 
stantinople, the memory of their conquest and the 
terror of their arms imposed silence on the captive 
land ; their dispersion betrayed the smallness of their 
numbers and the defects of their discipline ; and some 
failures and mischances revealed the secret that they 
were not invincible. As the fear of the Greeks abated, 
their hatred increased. ITiey murmured ; they con¬ 
spired ; and, before a year of slavery had elapsed, they^ 
implored or accepted the succour of a barbarian, 
whose power they had felt, and whose gratitude they 
trusted.** » 

u 1 here begin to use, with freedom and confidence, the eight 
books of the Histoire de C. P. sous 1’Empire des Fran 9 ois. 
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The Latin conquerors had been saluted with a solemn 
and early embassy from John^ or Joannice, or Calo- 
llohn, the revolted chief of the Bulgarians and Wala¬ 
chians. He deemed himself their brother, as the 
votary of the Roman pontiff, from whom he had re¬ 
ceived the regal title and an holy banner; and in the 
. subversion of the Greek monarchy he might aspire to 
the name of their friend and accomplice. But Calo- 
John was astonished to find that the count of Flanders 
had assumed the pomp and pride of the successi»rs of 
Constantine ; and his ambassadors were dismissed with 
an haughty message, that the rebel must deserve 
a pardon by touching with his forehead the footstool 
of the Imperial throne. His resentment would have 
exhaled in acts of violence and blood ; his cooler policy 
watched the rising discontent of the Greeks; affected 
a tender ^concern for their sufferings; and promised 
that their first struggles for freedom should be sup¬ 
ported by his person and kingdom. The conspiracy 
was propagated by national hatred, the firmest band of 
association and secrecy : the Greeks were impatient 
to sheathe their daggers in the breasts of the victorious 
strangers ; but the execution was prudently delayed, 
till Henry, the emperor’s brother, had transported 
the flower of his troops beyond the Hellespont Most 
of the towns and villages of Thrace were true to the 
moment and the signal: and the Latins, without arms 
or suspicion, were slaughtered by the vile and merciless 
revenge of their slaves. From Demotica, the first 
scene of the massacre, the surviving vassals of the count 
of St. Pol escaped to Hadrianople; but the French 
and Venetians who occupied that city were slain or 
expelled by the furious multitude; the garrisons that 
could effect their retreat fell back on each other towards 
the metropolis ; and the fortresses that separately 
stood against the rebels were ignorant of each other^s 
and of their sovereign’s fate. The voice of fame and 

which Ducange has given as a supplement to Villehardouin, 
and which, in a barbarous style, deserves the praise of an 
original and classic work. 
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fear announced the revolt of the Greeks and the rapid 
approach of their Bulgarian ally ; and Calo-John, not 
depending on the forces of his own kingdom, had 
drawn from the Scythian wilderness a body of fourteen 
thousand Comans, who drank, as it was said, the blood 
of their captives, and sacrificed the Christians on the 
altars of their gods.^ 

Alarmed by this sudden and growing danger, the 
emperor despatched a swift messenger to recall count 
Henry and his troops; and, had Baldwin expected the 
return of his gallant brother, with a supply of twenty 
thousand Armenians, he might have encountered the 
invader with equal numbers and a decisive superiority 
of arms and discipline. But the spirit of chivalry 
could seldom discriminate caution from cowardice; 
and the Emperor took the field with an hundred and 
forty knights, and their train of archers ancTsergeants. 
The marshal, who dissuaded and obeyed, led the van¬ 
guard in their march to Hadrianople; the main body 
was commanded by the count of Blois ; the aged doge 
of Venice followed with the rear; and their scanty 
numbers were increased on all sides by the fugitive 
Latins. They undertook to besiege the rebels of 
Hadrianople; and such was the pious tendency of 
the crusades that they employed the holy week in 
pillaging the country for tneir subsistence, and in 
framing engines for the destruction of their fellow- 
Christians. But the Latins were soon interrupted and 
alarmed by the light cavalry of the Comans, who boldly 
skirmished to the edge of their imperfect lines; and 
a proclamation was issued by the marshal of Romania, 
that on the trumpet's sound the cavalry should mount 
and form, but that none, under pain of death, should 
abandon themselves to a desultory and dangerous 
pursuit This wise injunction was first disobeyed by 

The Comans were a Tartar or Turkman horde, which cn* 
camped in the xiith and xiiitb centuries on the verge of Moldavia. 
The greater part were Pagans, but some were Mahometans, 
and the whole horde was converted to Christianity (a.D. 1370) 
by Lewis, king of Hungary. 
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the count of Rlois, who involved the emperor in his 
rashness and ruin. The Comans, of the Parthian or 
Tartar school, fled before their first chargee ; but, after 
a career of two leagues, when the knights and their 
horses were almost breathless, they suddenly turned, 
rallied, and encompassed the heavy squadrons of the 
Franks, llie count was slain on the field ; the em¬ 
peror was made prisoner; and, if the one disdained to 
fly, if the other refused to yield, their personal bravery 
made a poor atonement for their ignorance or neglect 
of the duties of a general.^i 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the 
Bulgarian advanced to relieve Hadriaiiople and 
achieve the destruction of the I^tins. They must 
inevitably have been destroyed, if the marshal of 
Romania had not displayed a cool courage and con¬ 
summate skill, uncommon in all ages, but most un¬ 
common in those times, when war Mas a passion 
rather than a science. His grief and fears were 
poured into the firm and faithful bosom of the doge ; 
but in the camp he diffused an assurance of safety, 
which could only be realised by the general belief. All 
day he maintained his perilous station between the 
city and the barbarians: Villehardouin decamped in 
silence at the dead of night; and his masterly retreat 
of three days would have deserved the praise of 
Xenophon and the ten thousand. In the rear the 
Marshal supported the weight of the pui*suit ; in the 
front he moderated the impatience of the fugitives; 
and, wherever the Comans approached, they were 
repelled by a line of impenetraule spears. On the 
third day, the weary troops beheld the sea, the soli¬ 
tary town of Rodosto,® and their friends, M^ho bad 

® Nicetas, from ignorance or malice, imputes the defeat to 
the cowardice of Dandolo {p, 383); but Villehardouin shares 
his own glory with his venerable friend, qui viels home 6re 
et gote ne veoit, mais mult ^re sages et preus et vigueros 
(No. 193)- 

22 The truth of geography and the orimnal text of Ville¬ 
hardouin (No. 194) place Rodosto three days’ journey (trois 
jorn^) from Hadrianople; but Vigen^re, in bis version, has 
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landed from the Asiatic shore. They embraced, they 
wept; but they united their arms and counsels ; and, 
in his brother’s absence, count Henry assumed the 
regency of the empire, at once in a state of childhood 
and caducity.2* If the Comans withdrew from the 
summer-heats, seven thousand Latins, in the hour of 
danger, deserted Constantinople, their brethren, and 
their vows. Some partial success was overbalanced by 
the loss of one hundred and twenty knights in the 
field of llusium ; and of the Imperial domain no more 
was left than the capital, with two or three adjacent 
fortresses on the shores of Europe and Asia, 'llie 
king of Bulgaria was resistless and inexorable; and 
Calo-tlohn respectfully eluded the demands of the 
pope, who conjured his new proselyte to restore peace 
and the emperor to the afflicted Latins. The de¬ 
liverance of Baldwin was no longer, he said, in the 
power of man : that prince had died in prison ; and 
the manner of his death is variously related by ignor¬ 
ance and credulity. The lovers of a tragic legend 
will be pleased to hear that the royal captive was 
tempted by the amorous queen of the Bulgarians; 
that his chaste refusal exposed him to the falsehood 
of a woman and the jealousy of a savage ; that his 
hands and feet were severed from his body ; that his 
bleeding trunk was cast among the carcases of dogs 
and horses ; and that he breathed three days before he 
was devoured by the birds of prey.*^ About twenty 
years afterwards, in a wood of the Netherlands, an 

most absurdly substituted troU heures; and this error, which 
is not corrected by Ducange, has entrapped several modems, 
whose names I shall spare. 

» The reign and end of Baldwin are related by Villehardouin 
and Nicetas (pp. 386-416); and their omissions are supplied by 
Ducange, in his Observations, and to the end of his first book. 

^ After brushing away all doubtful and improbable circum¬ 
stances, we may prove the death of Baldwin : i. By the firm 
belief of the French barons (Villehardouin, No. 230). 2. By 

the declaration of Calo-John himself, who excuses his not re¬ 
leasing the captive en^ror, quia debitum carnis exsolverat 
cum carcere teneretur (Gesta Innocent 111 ., c. 109). 
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hermit announced himself as the true Baldwin, the 
emperor of Constantinople, and the law'ful sovereign of 
Flanders. He related the wonders of his escape, his 
adventures, and his penance, among a people prone 
to believe and to rebel: and, in the first transport, 
Flanders ^acknowledged her long-lost sovereign. A 
short examination before the French court detected 
the impostor, who was punished with an ignominious 
death ; but the Flemings still adhered to the pleasing 
error ; and the countess Jane is accused by the gravest 
historians of sacrificing to her ambition the life of an 
unfortunate father. 

In all civilised hostility a treaty is established for 
the fexchange or ransom of prisofiers ; and, if their 
captivity be prolonged, their condition is known, and 
they are treated according to their rank with humanity 
or honour. But the savage Bulgarian was a stranger 
to the laws of war; his prisons were involved in 
darkness and silence ; and above a year elapsed before 
the L.atins could Iks assured of the death of Baldwin, 
before his brother, the regent Henry, would consent 
to assume the title of emperor. His moderation was 
applauded by the Greeks as an act of rare and in¬ 
imitable virtue. Their light and perfidious ambition 
was eager to seize or anticipate the moment of a 
vacancy, while a law of succession, the guardian both 
of the prince and people, was gradually defined and 
confirmed in the hereditary monarchies of Europe. 
In the support of the Eastern empire Henry was 
gradually left without an associate, as the heroes of 
the crusade retired from the world or from the war. 
llie doge of Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in the 
fulness of years and glory, sunk into the grave. 
The marquis of Montferrat was slowly recalled from 
the Peloponnesian war to the revenge of Baldwin and 
the defence of Thessalonica. Some nice disputes of 
feudal homajfe and service were reconciled in a per¬ 
sonal interview between the emperor and the king; 
they were firmly united by mutual esteem and the 
common danger ; and their alliance was sealed by the 

VOL. VI. 2 o 
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nuptial of Henry with the daughter of the Italian 
prince. He soon deplored the loss of his friend and 
father. At the persuasion of some faithful Greeks, 
Boniface made a bold and successful inroad among 
the hills of Rhodope : the Bulgarians ded on his 
approach ; they assembled to harass his retreat. On 
the intelligence that his rear was attacked, without 
waiting for any defensive armour, he lea|>ed on horse¬ 
back, couched his lance, and drove the enemies before 
him ; but in the rash pursuit he was pierced with a 
mortal wound ; and the head of the king of Thessalonica 
was presented to Calo-John, who enjoyed the honours, 
without the merit, of victory. It is here, at this melan¬ 
choly event, that the pen or the voice of Jeffrey of 
Villehardouin seems to drop or to expire and, if lie 
still exercised his military office of marshal of Romania, 
his subsequent exploits are buried in oblivion.^ The 
character of Henry was not unequal to his arduous 
situation : in the siege of Constantinople, and beyond 
the Hellespont, he had deserved the fame of a valiant 
knight and a skilful commander; and his courage was 
tempered with a degree of prudence and mildness un¬ 
known to his impetuous brother. In the double war 
against the Greeks of Asia and the Bulgarians of Europe, 
he was ever the foremost on shipboard or on horse¬ 
back ; and, though he cautiously provided for the success 
of his arms, the drooping l^tins were often roused by 
his example to save and to second their fearless emperor. 
But such efforts, and some supplies of men and money 
from France, were of less avail than the errors, the 

28 Villehardouin, No. 257. I quote, with regret, this lament¬ 
able conclusion, where we lose at once the original history, and 
the rich illustrations of Ducange. 'Fhe last pages may derive 
some light from Henry’s two epistles to Innocent III. (Gesta, 
c. 106, X07). 

28 The marshal was alive in laxa, bit he probably died soon 
afterwards, without returning to France (Ducange, Observations 
sur Villehardouin, p. 2^8). His fief of Messinople, the gift of 
Boniface, was the ancient Maximianopolis, which flourished in 
the time of Ammianus MarcellinuSt among the cities of Thrace 
(No. 141 ). 
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cruelty, and the death of their most formidable 
adversary. When the despair of the Greek subjects 
ibvited Calo-John as their deliverer, they hoped that be 
would protect their liberty and adopt their laws ; they 
were soon taught to compare the aegrees of national 
ferocity, and to execrate the savage conqueror, who no 
longer dissembled his intention of dispeopling Thrace, 
of demolishing the cities, and of transplanting the 
inhabitants beyond the Danube. Many towns and 
villages of Thrace were already evacuated ; an heap of 
ruins marked the place of Philippopolis, and a similar 
calamity was expected at Demotica and Hadrianople 
by the first authors of the revolt. They raised a cry 
of grief and repentance to the throne of Henry; the 
emperor alone had the magnanimity to forgive and 
trust them. No more than four hundred knights, 
with their sergeants and archers, could be assembled 
under his banner ; and with this slender force he fought 
and repulsed the Bulgarian, who, besides his infantry, 
was at the head of forty thousand horse. In this ex¬ 
pedition, Henry felt the difference between an hostile 
and a friendly country ; the remaining cities were 
preserved by his arms ; and the savage, with shame and 
loss, was compelled to relinquish his prey. The siege 
of Thessalonica was the last of the evils which Calo- 
John indicted or suffered ; be was stabbed in the night 
in his tent; and the general, perhaps the assassin, who 
found him weltering in his blood, ascribed the blow, 
with general applause, to the lance of St. Demetrius.*^ 
After several victories, the prudence of Henry concluded 
an honourable peace with the successor of the tyrant, 
and with the Greek princes of Nice and Epirus. * If he 
ceded some doubtful limits, an ample kingdom was 
reserved for himself and his feudatories ; and his reign, 
which lasted only ten years, afforded a short interval 
of prosperity and peace. Far above the narrow policy 

^ The church of this patron of Thessalonica Was served by 
the canons of the holy sepulchre, and contained a divine oint¬ 
ment which distilled daily and stupendous miracles (Ducange, 
Hilt de C. P. ii. 4). 
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of Baldwin and Boniface, he freely entrusted to the 
Greeks the most important offices of the state and army ; 
and this liberality of sentiment and practice was the 
more seasonable, as the princes of Nice and Epirus had 
already learned to seduce and employ the mercenary 
valour of the Latins. It was the aim of Henry to unite 
and reward his deserving subjects of every nation and 
language; but he appeared less solicitous to accom¬ 
plish the impracticable union of the two churches, 
relagius, the pope’s legate, who acted as the sovereign 
of Constantinople, had interdicted the worship of the 
Greeks, and sternly imposed the payment of tithes, 
the double procession of the Holy Ghost, and a blind 
obedience to the Roman pontiff. As the weaker party, 
they pleaded the duties of conscience, and implored 
the rights of toleration : ^ Our bodies,*’ they said, 
** are Caesar’s, but our souls belong only to God.^* 'Fhe 
persecution was checked by the firmness of the 
emperor; and, if we can believe that the same prince 
was poisoned by the Greeks themselves, we must enter¬ 
tain a contemptible idea of the sense and gratitude of 
mankind. His valour was a vulgar attribute which 
he shared with ten thousand knights; but Henry 
possessed the superior courage to oppose, in a super¬ 
stitious age, the pride and avarice of the clergy. In 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, he presumed to place his 
throne on the right hand of the patriarch ; and this 
presumption excited the sharpest censure of pope 
Innocent the Third. By a salutary edict, one ot tne 
first examples of the laws of mortmain, he prohibited 
the alienation of fiefs; many of the Latins, desirous 
of returning to Europe, resigned their estates to the 
church for a spiritual or temporal reward ; these holy 
lands were immediately discharged from military 
service; and a colony of soldiers would have been 
gradually transformed into a college of priests. 

The virtuous Henry died at Thessalonica, in the 
defence of that kingoom, and of an infant, the son 
of his friend Boniface. In the two first emperors 
of Constantinople, the made line of the counts of 
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Flanders was extinct But their sister Yolande was 
the wife of a French prince^ the mother of a numerous 
orogeny; and one of her daughters had married 
Andrew, king of Hungary, a brave and pious 
champion of the cross. By seating him on the 
Byzantine throne, the barons of Romania would 
have acquired the forces of a neighbouring and war¬ 
like kingdom ; but the prudent Andrew revered the 
laws of succession ; and the princess Yolande, with 
her husband, Peter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, 
was invited by the Latins to assume the empire of 
the East. Tlie royal birth of his father, the noble 
origin of his mother, recommended to the barons of 
France the first-cousin of their king. His reputation 
was fair, his possessions were ample, and in the 
bloody crusade against the Albigeois the soldiers 
and the priests been abundantly satisfied of his 
zeal and valour. might applaud the elevation 

of a French emperor of Constantinople ; but prudence 
must pity, ratner than envy, his treacherous and 
imaginary greatness. To assert and adorn his title, 
he was reduced to sell or mortgage the best of his 
patrimony. By \hese expedients, the liberality of 
nis royal kinsman, Philip Augustus, and the national 
spirit of chivalry, he was enabled to pass the Alps 
at the head of one hundred and forty knights and 
five thousand five hundred sergeants and archers. 
After some hesitation, pope Honorius the Third was 
persuaded to crown the successor of Constantine; but 
ne performed the ceremony in a church without the 
walls, lest he should seem to imply, or to bestow, any 
right of sovereignty over the ancient capital of the 
empire. The Venetians had enga^d to transport 
Peter and his forces beyond the Adriatic, and the 
empress, with her four children, to the B 3 rzantine 
palace; but they required, as the price of their 
service, that lie should recover Durazzo from the 
despot of Epirus. Michael Angelus, or Comnenus, 
the first of his dynasty, had bequeathed the succession 
of his power and ambition to Theodore, hit legitimate 
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brother^ who already threatened and invaded the 
establishments of the Latins. After discharging his 
debt by a fruitless assault^ the emperor raised the 
siege to prosecute a long and perilous journey over 
land from Durazzo to Thessalonica. He was soon 
lost in the mountains of Epirus; the passes were 
fortified; his provisions exhausted ; he was delayed 
and deceived by a treacherous negotiation ; and, 
after Peter of Courtenay and the Roman legate had 
been arrested in a banquet, the French troops, without 
leaders or hopes, were eager to exchange their arms 
for the delusive promise of mercy and bread. The 
Vatican thundered; and the impious 'ITieodore was 
threatened with the vengeance ot earth and heaven ; 
but the captive emperor and his soldiers were for¬ 
gotten, and the reproaches of the pope are confined 
to the imprisonment of his legate. No sooner was 
*he satisfied by the deliverance of the priest and a 
promise of spiritual obedience, than he pardoned and 
protected the despot of Epirus. His peremptory 
commands suspended the ardour of the Venetians 
and the king of Hungary; and it was only by a 
natural or untimely death “ that Peter of Courtenay 
was released from his hopeless captivity. 

The long ignorance of his fate, and the presence of 
the lawful sovereign, of Yolande, his wife or widow, 
delayed the proclamation of a new emperor. Before 
her death, and in the midst of her grief, she was 
delivered of a son, who was named Baldwin, the last 
and most unfortunate of the l.»atin princes of Con¬ 
stantinople. His birth endeared him to the barons 
of Romania; but his childliood would have prolonged 
the troubles of a minority, and his claims w'ere 
superseded by the elder claims of his brethren. The 

* Acropolita (c. 14) affirms that Peter of Courtenay died by 
the sword (ipyop /laxalpas yeyMat); but from his dark ex¬ 
pressions, 1 should conclude a previous captivity, wt rdrrat 
Apdrfp deffudnat voirjcrai aii¥ iracn (rK€i^€cru The Chronicle of 
Auxerre delays the emperor’s death till the year 13x9; and 
Auxerre is in the neighbourhood of Courtenay. 
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first of these, Philip of Courtenay, who derived from 
his mother the inheritance of Namur, had the wisdom 
^o prefer the substance of a marquisate to the shadow 
of an empire; and on his refusal, Robert, the second 
of the sons of Peter and Yolande, was called to the 
throne of Constantinople. Warned by his father’s 
mischance, he pursued his slow and secure journey 
through Germany and along the Danube ; a passage 
was opened by his sisters marriage with the king 
of Hungary; and the emperor Robert was crowned 
by the patriarch in the cathedral of St. Sophia. But 
his reign was an 8era of calamity and disgrace; and 
the colony, as it was styled, of New France yielded 
on all sides to the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. After 
a victory, which he owed to his perfidy rather than 
his courage, Theodore Angelua entered the kingdom 
of Thessalonica, expelled the feeble Demetrius, the 
son of the marquis Boniface, erected his standard 
on the walls of Hadrianople, and added, by his vanity, 
a third or fourth name to the list of rival emperors. 
The relics of the Asiatic province were swept away 
by John Vataces, the son-in-law and successor of 
"J'heodore Lascaris, and who, in a triumphant reign 
of thirty-three years, displayed the virtues both of 
peace and war. Under his discipline, the swords 
of the French mercenaries were the most effectual 
instrument of his conquests, and their desertion from 
the service of their country was at once a symptom 
and a cause of the rising ascendant of the Greeks. 
By the construction of a fleet he obtained the com¬ 
mand of the Hellespont, reduced the islands of 
J.»esbo3 and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of 
Candia, and intercepted the rare and parsimonious 
succours of the West Once, and once only, the 
Latin emperor sent an army against Vataces; and, 
in the defeat of that army, the veteran knights, the 
last of the original conquerors, were left on the field 
of battle. But the success of a foreign enemy was 
less painful to the pusillanimous Robert than the 
insolence of his Latin subjects, who confounded the 
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weakness of the emperor and of the empire. His 
personal misfortunes will prove the anarchy of the 
government and the ferociousness of the times. The 
amorous youth had neglected his Greek bride, the 
daughter of Vataces, to introduce into the palace a 
beautiful maid, of a private, though noble, family 
of Artois; and her mother had been tempted by the 
lustre of the purple to forfeit her engagements with 
a gentleman of Burgundy. His love was converted 
into rage ; he assembled his friends, forced the palace 
gates, threw the mother into the sea, and inhumanly 
cut oif the nose and lips of the wife or concubine of 
the emperor. Instead of punishing the offender, the 
barons avowed and applauded the savage deed,^ which, 
as a prince and as a man, it was impossible that 
Robert should forgive. He escaped from the guilty 
city to implore the justice or compassion of the pope ; 
the emperor was. coolly exhorted to return to his 
station; before he could obey, he sunk under the 
weight of grief, shame, and impotent resentment 
It was only in the age of chivalry that valour could 
ascend from a private station to the thrones of 
.ferusalem and Constantinople. The titular kingdom 
of Jerusalem had devolved to Mary, the daughter 
of Isabella, and Conrad of Moritferrat, an<l the 
grand-daughter of Almeric or Amaury, She was 
given to John of Brienne, of a noble family in 
Champagne, by the public voice, and the judgment 
of Philip Augustus, who named him as the most 
worthy champion of the Holy Land. In the fifth 
crusade, he led an hundred thousand Latins to the 
conquest of Egypt; by him the siege of Damietta 
was achieved ; and the subsequent failure was justly 
ascribed to the pride and avarice of the legate. After 
the marriage of his daughter with Frederic the 

* Marinus Sanutus (Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 1 . ii. p. 4, c. 18, 
p. 73) is so much delighted with this bloody deed that he has 
transcribed it in bis margin as a bonum exeniplum. Yet he 
acknowledges the damsel for the lawful wife of Robert. 
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Second,*® he was provoked by the emperor’s in¬ 
gratitude to accept the command of the army of 
«the church; and, though advanced in life, and 
despoiled of royalty, the sword and spirit of John 
of brienne were still ready for the service of Chris¬ 
tendom. In the seven years of his brother’s reign 
Baldwin of Courtenay had not emerged from a state 
of childhood, and the barons of Romania felt the 
strong necessity of placing the sceptre in the hands 
of a man and a hero. The veteran King of Jerusalem 
might have disdained the name and office Of regent; 
they agreed to invest him for his life with the title 
and prerogatives of emperor, on the sole condition 
that Baldwin should marry his second daughter and 
succeed at a mature age to the throne of Constanti¬ 
nople. The expectation, both of the Greeks and 
Latins, was kindled by the renown, the choice, and 
the presence of John of Brienne ; and they admired 
his martial aspect, his green and vigorous age of 
more than fourscore years, and his size and stature, 
which surpassed the common measure of mankind.*^ 
But avarice and the love of ease appear to have 
chilled the ardour of enterprise; his troops were 
disbanded, and tw^o years rolled away without action 
or honour, till he was awakened by the dangerous 
alliance of Vataces, emperor of Nice, and of Azan, 
king of BulgarisL They besieged Constantinople 
by sea and land, with an army of one hundred 
thousand men, and a fleet of three hundred ships 
of war; while the entire force of the Latin emperor 
was reduced to one hundred and sixty knights and 

* Giannone (Istoria Civile, torn. ii. 1 . xvi. pp. 380-385) dis¬ 
cusses the marriage of Frederic II. with the daughter of John 
of Brienne, and the double union of the crowns of Naples and 
Jerusalem. 

Acropolita, c. 27. The historian was at that time a boy, 
and educated at Constantinople. In 1233, when he was eleven 
year^ old, his father broke the Latin chain, left a splendid 
fortune, and escai>ed to the Greek court of Nice, where his ton 
was raised to the highest honours. 
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a small addition of sergeants and archers, I tremble 
to relate that, instead of defending the city, the 
hero made a sally at the head of his cavalry; and 
that, of forty-eight squadrons of the enemy, no more 
than three escaped from the edge of his invincible 
sword. Fired by his example, the infantry and 
citizens boarded the vessels that anchored close to the 
walls; and twenty-five were dragged in triumph into 
the harbour of Constantinople. At the summons of the 
emperor, the vassals and allies armed in her defence; 
broke through every obstacle that opposed their 
passage; and, in the succeeding year, obtained a 
second victory over the same enemies. By the rude 
poets of the age, John of Brienne is compared to 
Hector, Roland, and Judas Maccabssus; but their 
credit and his glory receives some abatement from 
the silence of the Greeks. The empire was soon 
deprived of the last of her champions; and the 
dying monarch was ambitious to enter paradise in 
the habit of a Franciscan friar. 

In the double victory of John of Brienne, I cannot 
discover the name or exploits of his pupil Baldwin, 
who had attained the age of military service, and 
who succeeded to the Imperial dignity on the decease 
of his adopted father. The royal youth was employed 
on a commission more suitable to his temper; he was 
sent to visit the Western courts, of the pope more 
especially, and of the king of France ; to excite their 
pity by the view of his innocence and distress; and to 

** Philip Mouskes, bishop of Tournay (a.d. 1274-1282), has 
composed a poem, or rather a string of verses, in bad old 
Flemish French, on the Latin emperors of Constantinople, 
which Ducange has published at the end of Villehardouiii. 
See p. 224, for the prowess of John of Brienne. 

N’Aie, Ector, Roll’ ne Ogiers 
Ne Judas Machabeus li tiers 
Tant ne fit d'armes en estors 
Com fist li Rois Jchans cel jors, 

Et il defors et il dedans 
La paru sa force et ses sens 
Et li bardiment qu'il avoit 
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obtain some supplies of men or money for the relief of 
the sinking empire. He thrice repeated these mendi¬ 
cant visits, in which he seemed to prolong his stay and 
postpone his return ; of the five-and-twenty years of 
his reign, a greater number were spent abroad than 
at home ; and in no place did the emperor deem him¬ 
self less free and secure than in his native country and 
his capital. On some public occasions, his vanity 
might be soothed by the title of Augustus and by 
the honours of the purple ; and at the general council 
of Lyons, when Frederic the Second was excommuni¬ 
cated and deposed, his Oriental colleague was (fnthroned 
on the right hand of the pope. But how often was 
the exile, the vagrant, the Imperial beggar humbled 
with scorn, insulted with pity, and degraded in his 
own eyes and those of the nations! In his first 
visit to England he was stopt at Dover by a severe 
reprimand that he should presume, without leave, 
to enter an independent kingdom. After some delay, 
Baldwin, however, was permitted to pursue his journey, 
was entertained with cold civility, and thankfully 
departed with a present of seven hundred marks. 
From the avarice of Rome he could only obtain the 
proclamation of a crusade, and a treasure of indul¬ 
gences : a coin whose currency was depreciated by too 
frequent and indiscriminate abuse. H is birth and mis¬ 
fortunes recommended him to the generosity of his 
cousin, Lewis the Ninth; but the martial zeal of the 
saint was diverted from Constantinople to Egypt and 
Palestine; and the public and private poverty of 
Baldwin was alleviated, for a moment, by the aliena¬ 
tion of the marquisate of Namur and the lordship of 
Courtenay, the last remains of his inheritance.^ By 

>• Louis IX. disapproved and stopped the alienation of 
Courtenay (Ducange, I. iv. c. 23). It is now annexed to the 
royal demesne, but granted for a term {engage) to the family of 
Boulanvilliers. Courtenay, in the election of Nemours in the 
Isle de France, is a town of 900 inhabitants, with the remains 
of a castle (Melanges tir^s d’une grande Biblioth^ue. tom. xiv. 
PP- 74-77)- 
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such shameful or ruinous expedients he once more re¬ 
turned to Romania, with an army of thirty thousand 
soldiers, whose numbers were doubled in the appre¬ 
hension of the Greeks. His tirst despatches to 
France and England announced his victories and his 
hopes; he had reduced the country round the capital 
to the distance of three days’ journey; and, if he 
succeeded against an important though nameless city 
(most probably Chiorli), the frontier would be safe 
and the passage accessible. But these expectations 
(if Baldwin was sincere) quickly vanished like a dream ; 
the troops and treasures of France melted away in his 
unskilful hands; and the throne of the Ijatin emperor 
wss protected by a dishonourable alliance with the 
Turks and Comans. To secure the former, he con¬ 
sented to bestow his niece on the unbelieving sultan 
of Cogni; to please the latter, he complied with their 
Pagan rites : a dog was sacrificed between the two 
armies ; and the contracting parties tasted each other’s 
blood, as a pledge of their fidelity.^ In the palace or 
prison of Constantinople, the successor of Augustus 
demolished the vacant houses for winter fuel, and 
stripped the lead from the churches for the daily 
expenses of his family. Some usurious loans were 
dealt with a scanty hand by the merchants of Italy ; 
and Philip, his son and heir, was pawned at Venice 
as the security for a debt®® Thirst, hunger, and 
nakedness are positive evils; but wealth is relative; 
and a prince, who would be rich in a private station, 
may be exposed by the increase of his wants to all 
the anxiety and bitterness of poverty. 

But in this abject distress the emperor and empire 
were still possessed of an ideal treasure, which drew 
its fantastic value from the superstition of the Christian 
world. The merit of the true cross was somewhat 
impaired by its frequent division ; and a long captivity 

w Joinvillc, p. 104, idit. du Louvre. A Coman prince, who 
died without baptism, was buried at the gates of Constantinople 
with a live retinue of slaves and horses. 

** Sanut. Secret. Fidel. Crucis,*L ii. p. iv. c. x8, p. 7). 
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among the infidels might shed some suspicion on the 
fragments that were produced in the East and West. 
Miut another relic of the Passion was preserved in the 
Imperial chapel of Constantinople ; and the crown of 
thorns, which had been placed on the head of Christ, 
was equally precious and authentic. It had formerly 
been the practice of the Egyptian debtors to deposit, 
as a security, the mummies of their parents ; and both 
their honour and religion were bound for the redemp¬ 
tion of the pledge. In the same manner, and in the 
absence of the emperor, the barons of Romania 
borrowed the sum of thirteen thousand one hundred 
and thirty-four pieces of gold,^ on the credit of the 
holy crown; they failed in the performance of their 
contract; and a rich Venetian, Nicholas Querini, 
undertook to satisfy their impatient creditors, on con¬ 
dition that the relic should be lodged at Venice, 
to become his absolute property if it were not re¬ 
deemed within a short and definite term. The barons 
apprised their sovereign of the hard treaty and impend¬ 
ing loss ; and, as the empire could not aiford a ransom 
of seven thousand pounds sterling, Baldwin was 
anxious to snatch the prize from the Venetians, and 
to vest it with more honour and emolument in the 
hands of the most Christian king. Yet the negotia¬ 
tion was attended with some delicacy. In the purchase 
x)f relics, the saint would have started at the guilt 
of simony ; but, if the mode of expression were changed, 
he might lawfully repay the debt, accept the gift, and 
acknowledge the obligation. His ambassadors, two 
Dominicans, were despatched to Venice, to redeem 
and receive the holy crown, which had escaped the 
dangers of the sea and the galleys of Vataces. On 
opening a wooden box, they recognised the seals of 
the doge and barons, which were applied on a shrine of 

^ Under the words Perparm, Ptrptra^ Hypirperum, Ducange 
is short and va^e : Monetae genus. From a corrupt passage 
of Guntherus (Hist. C. P. c. 8, p. lo), I guess that the Perpera 
was the nummus aureus, the fourth part of a mark of silver, or 
about ten shillings sterling in value. In lead it would be too 
contemptible. 
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silver; and within this shrine the monument of the 
Passion was inclosed in a golden vase. The reluctant 
Venetians yielded to justice and power; the emperor 
Frederic granted a free and honourable passage; 
the court of France advanced as far as Troyes in 
Champagne^ to meet with devotion this inestimahle 
relic ; it was borne in triumph through Paris by the 
king himself^ barefoot^ and in his shirt; and a free 
gift of ten thousand marks of silver reconciled Baldwin 
to his loss The success of this transaction tempted 
the Latin emperor to offer with the same generosity the 
remaining furniture of his chapel ; ^ a large and 
authentic portion of the true cross ; the baby-linen 
of the Son of God ; the lance, the spiinge, and the 
chain, of his Passion ; the rod of Moses ; and part of 
the skull of St. John the Baptist. For the reception of 
these spiritual treasures, twenty thousand marks were 
expended by St Louis on a stately foundation, the 
holy chapel of Paris, on which the muse of Boileau 
has bestowed a comic immortality. The truth of such 
remote and ancient relics, which cannot be proved 
by any human testimony, must be admitted by those 
who believe in the miracles which they have performed. 
About the middle of the last age, an inveterate ulcer 
was touched and cured by an holy prickle of the holy 
crown : ^ the prodigy is attested by the most pious and 
enlightened Christians of France; nor will the fact be 
easily disproved, except by those who are armed with 
a general antidote against religious credulity.^ 

Melanges tires d'une grande Biblioiheque, tom. xliii. 
pp. aoi-205. The Lutrin of Boileau exhibits the inside, the 
soul and manners of the Sainte ChapelU; and many facts 
relative to the institution are collected and explained by his 
commentators, Brossette and de St. Marc. 

» It was performed A.D. 1656, March 24, on the niece of 
Pascal; and that superior genius, with Amauld, Nicole, Ac. 
were on the spot to believe and attest a miracle which con¬ 
founded the Jesuits, and saved Port Royal (Oeuvres de Racine 
tom. vi. pp. 17^187, in his eloquent History of Port Royal). 

•• Voltaire (Siiclc de Louis XIV. c. 37; Oeuvres, tom. ix. 
pp. 178, 179) strives to invalidate the fact; but Hume (Essays, 
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The Latins of Constantinople^ were on all sides 
encompassed and pressed : their sole hope^ the last 
dtolay of their ruin, was in the division of their Greek 
and Bulgarian enemies; and of this hope they were 
deprived by the superior arms and policy of Vataces, 
emperor of Nice. From the Propontis to the rocky 
coast of Pamphylia, Asia was peaceful and prosperous 
under his reign; and the events of every campaign 
extended his influence in Europe. The strong cities 
of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace were rescued 
from the Bulgarians; and their kingdom was circum¬ 
scribed by its present and proper limits, along the 
southern banks of the Danube. The sole emperor of 
the Romans could no longer brook that a lord of 
Epirus, a Comneuian prince of the \V^est, should pre¬ 
sume to dispute or share the honours of the purple ; 
and the humble Demetrius changed the colour of his 
buskins, and accepted with gratitude the appellation 
of despot His own subjects were exasperated by his 
baseness and incapacity : they implored the protection 
of their supreme lord. After some resistance, the 
kingdom of ITiessalonica was united to the empire of 
Nice ; and Vataces reigned without a competitor from 
the Turkish borders to the Adriatic gulf. The princes 
of Europe revered his merit and power; and, had he 
subscribed an orthodox creed, it snould seem that the 
pope would have abandoned without reluctance the 
l.atin throne of Constantinople. But the death of 
Vataces, the short and busy reign of Theodore his 
son, and the helpless infancy of his grandson John, 

vol. ii. pp. 483, 484), with more skill and success, seizes the 
battery, and turns the cannon against his enemies. 

^ The gradual losses of the Latins may be traced in the 
third, fourth, and fifth books of the compilation of Ducange; 
but of the Greek conquests he has dropped many circum> 
stances, which may be recovered from the large history of 
George Acropolita, and the three first books of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, two writers of the Byzantine series, who have had 
the good fortune to meet with learned editors, Leo Allatius at 
Rome, and John Boivin in the Academy of Inscriptions of 
Paris. 
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suspended the restoration of the Greeks. In the next 
chapter J shall explain their domestic revolutions; in 
this place it will be sufficient to observe that the 
youn^ prince was oppressed by the ambition of his 
g’uardian and colleague, Michael Palaeologus, who 
displayed the virtues and vices that belong to the 
founder of a new dynasty. The emperor Baldwin had 
flattered himself that he might recover some provinces 
or cities by an impotent negotiation. His ambassadors 
were dismissed from Nice with mockery and contempt. 
At every place wliich they named, Pala^ologus alleged 
some special reason which rendered it dear and 
valuable in his eyes : in the one be was born; in 
another he had been first promoted to military com¬ 
mand ; and in a third he had enjoyed, and hoped long 
to enjoy, the pleasures of the chase. “And what, 
then, do you propose to give us.^*' said the astonished 
deputies. “Nothing,” replied the Greek, not a foot 
of land. If your master be desirous of peace, let him 
pay me, as an annual tribute, the sum which he re¬ 
ceives from the trade and customs of Constantinople. 
On these terms I may allow him to reign. If he re¬ 
fuses, it is war. 1 am not ignorant of the art of war, 
and 1 trust the event to God and my sword.” An 
expedition against the despot of Epirus was the first 
prelude of his arms. If a victory was followed by a 
defeat; if the race of the Comneni or Angeli survived 
in those mountains his eflPorts and his reign ; the cap¬ 
tivity of Villehardouin, prince of Achaia, deprived the 
Latins of the most active and powerful vassal of their 
expiring monarchy. The republics of Venice and 
Genoa disputed, in the first of their naval wars, the 
command of the sea and the commerce of the East. 
Pride and interest attached the Venetians to the de¬ 
fence of Constantinople: their rivals were tempted to 
promote the designs of her enemies, and the mliance 
of the Genoese with the schismatic conqueror provoked 
the indignation of the Latin church.*' 

The Greeks, ashamed of syiy foreign aid, disguise the 
alliance and succour of the Genoese; but the fact u proved 
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Intent on his great object, the emperor Michael 
visited in person and strengthened tiie troops and 
‘fortifications of 'llirace. The remains of the I^tins 
were driven from their last possessions; he assaulted 
without success the suburbs of Galata; and corre¬ 
sponded with a perfidious baron, who proved unwill¬ 
ing, or unable, to open the gates of the metropolis, 
'rhe next spring, iiis favourite general, Alexius 
Strategopulus, whom he had decorated with the title 
of CiBsar, passed the Hellespont with eight hundred 
horse and some infantry, on a secret expedition. 
His instructions enjoined him to approach, to listen, 
to watch, but not to risk any doubtful or dangerous 
enterprise against the city. The adjacent territory 
between the Propontis and the Black Sea was culti¬ 
vated by an hardy race of peasants and outlaws, 
exercised in arms, uncertjiin in their allegiance, but in¬ 
clined by language, religion, and present advantage, 
to the party of the Greeks, lliey were styled the 
volunteers ,and by their free service the army of 
Alexius, with the regulars of Tlirace and the Goman 
auxiliaries,^^ was augmented to the number of five-and- 
twenty thousand men. By the ardour of the volunteers, 
and by his own ambition, the Caesar was stimulated to 
disobey the precise orders of his master, in the just 
confidence that success would plead his pardon and 

by the testimony of J. Villani (Chron. 1 . vi. c. 71 , in Muratori, 
Script. Renim Italicarum, tom. xiii. pp. 202, 203) and William 
de Nangis (Annales de St. Louis, p. 248. in the Louvre Join- 
ville), two impartial foreigners; and Urban IV. threatened to 
deprive Genoa of her archbishop. 

Some precautions must be used in reconciling the dis¬ 
cordant numbers; the 800 soldiers of Nicetas; the 25,000 of 
Spandugino (apud Ducange, 1 . v. c. 24 ); the Greeks and 
Scythians of Acropolita; and the numerous army of Michael 
in the Klpistles of pope Urban IV. (i. 129). 

^ OeXrffjLardoiou They are described and named by Pachy- 
mer (1. ii. c, 14). 

^ It is needless to seek these Comans in the deserts of 
Tartary, or even of Moldavia. A part of the horde had sub¬ 
mitted to John Vataces and was probably settled as a nursery of 
soldiers on some waste lands of Thrace (Cantacucen. 1 . i« c. a). 

VOL. VI. 2 H 
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reward. The weakness of Constantinople, and the 
distress and terror of the Latins, were familiar to the 
observation of the volunteers ; and they represented 
the present moment as the most propitious to surprise 
and conquest. A rash youth, the new governor of the 
Venetian colony, had sailed away with thirty galleys 
and the best of the French knights, on a wild expedi¬ 
tion to Daphnusia, a town on the Black Sea, at a 
distance of forty leagues; and the remaining Latins 
were without strength or suspicion, ^fhey were in¬ 
formed that Alexius had passed the Hellespont; but 
their apprehensions were lulled by the smallness of 
his original numbers, and their imprudence had 
not watched the subsequent increase of his army. If 
he left his main body to second and support his 
operations, he might advance unperceived in tne night 
with a chosen detachment. While some applied scal¬ 
ing-ladders to the lowest part of the walls, they were 
secure of an old Greek, who would introduce their 
companions through a subterranean passage into his 
house ; they could soon on the inside break an entrance 
through the golden gate, which had been long ob¬ 
structed ; and the conqueror would be in the heart of 
the city, before the I^tins were conscious of their 
danger. After some debate, the Caesar resigned him¬ 
self to the faith of the volunteers; they were trusty, 
bold, and successful; and in describing the plan 1 
have already related the execution and success. But 
no sooner had Alexius passed the threshold of the 
golden gate than he trembled at his own rashness; he 
paused, he deliberated, till the desperate volunteers 
urged him forwards by the assurance that in retreat 
lay the greatest and most inevitable danger. Whilst 
the Caesar kept his regulars in firm array, the Comans 
dispersed themselves on all sides; an alarm was sounded, 
and the threats of fire and pHl^e compelled the 
citizens to a decisive resolution. The Greeks of Con¬ 
stantinople remembered their native sovereigns; the 
Genoese merchants, their recent alliance and Venetian 
foes; every quarter was in anfis; and the air resounded 
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with a general acclamation of Long life and victory 
to Michael and John^ the august emperors of the 
^Romans ! ” Their rival Baldwin was awakened by the 
sound; but the most pressing danger could not prompt 
him to draw his sword in the defence of a city which 
he deserted, perhaps, with more pleasure than regret : 
he ded from the palace to the sea-shore, where he 
descried the welcome sails of the fleet returning from 
the vain and fruitless attempt on Daphnusia. Con¬ 
stantinople was irrecoverably lost; but the Latin em¬ 
peror and the principal families embarked on board 
the Venetian galleys, and steered for the isle of 
Euboea, and afterwards for Italy, where the royal 
fugitive was entertained by the pope and Sicilian king 
with a mixture of contempt and pity. From the loss 
of Constantinople to his death, he consumed thirteen 
years, soliciting the Catholic powers to join in his 
restoration: the lesson had been familiar to his youth ; 
nor was bis last exile more indigent or shameful than 
his three former pilgrimages to the courts of Europe. 
His son Philip was the heir of an ideal empire; and the 
pretensions of hU daughter Catherine were transported 
by her marriage to Charles of Valois, the brother 
of Philip the Fair, king of France. The house of 
Courtenay was represented in the female line by suc¬ 
cessive alliances, till the title of emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople, too bulky and sonorous for a private name, 
modestly expired in silence and oblivion. 

After this narrative of the expeditions of the Latins to 
Palestine and Constantinople, 1 cannot dismiss the sub¬ 
ject without revolving the general consequences on the 
countries that were the scene, and on the nations that 
were the actors, of these memorable crusades.^ As 
soon as the arms of the Franks were withdrawn, the 
impression, though not the memory, was erased in the 

^ Abulfeda, who saw the conclusion of the crusades, speaks 
of the kingdom of the Franks, and those of the negroes, as 
equally unknown (Prolegom. ad Geograph.). Had he not dis¬ 
dained the Latin language, how easily might the Syrian prince 
have found books and interpreters 1 
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Mahometan realms of Eirypt and Syria. The faithful 
disciples of the prophet were never tempted by a pro¬ 
fane desire to study the laws or language of the idola¬ 
ters ; nor did the simplicity of their primitive manners 
receive the slightest alteration from their intercourse 
in peace and war with the unknown strangers of the 
W’^est. The Greeks, who thought themselves proud, 
but who were only vain, showed a disposition somewhat 
less inflexible. In the efforts for the recovery of their 
empire they emulated the valour, discipline, and tactics 
of their antagonists. The modern literature of the 
Westthey might justly despise; but its free spirit won Id 
instruct them in the rights of man ; and some insti¬ 
tutions of public and private life were adopted from the 
French. 'I’lie correspondence of Constantinople and 
Italy diffused the knowledge of the Latin tongue ; and 
several of the fathers and classics were at length 
honoured with a Greek version. But the national and 
religious prejudices of the Orientals were inflamed by 
persecution ; and the reign of the Latins confirmed the 
separation of the two churches. 

If we compare^ at the sera of the crusades, the Latins 
of Europe with the Greeks and Arabians, their re¬ 
spective degrees of knowledge, industry and art, our 
rude ancestors must be content with the third rank in 
the sc,ale of nations. Their successive improvement 
and present superiority may be ascribed to a peculiar 
energy of character, to an active and imitative spirit, 
unknown to their more polished rivals, who at that 
time were in a stationary or retrograde state. With 
such a disposition, the Latins should have derived the 
most early and essential benefits from a series of events 
which opened to their eyes the prospect of the world, 
and introduced them to a long and frequent intercourse 
with the more cultivated regions of the East. The first 
and most obvious progress was in trade and manu> 
factures, in the arts which are strongly prompted by 
the thirst of wealth, the calls of necessity, and the 
gratification of the sense or vanity. Among the crowd 
of unthinking fanatics, a ca*ptive or a pilgrim might 
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sometimes observe the superior refinements of Cairo and 
Constantinople : the first importer of windmills^ was 
* the benefactor of nations; and, if such blessings are 
enjoyed without any grateful remembrance, history 
has condescended to notice the more apparent luxuries 
of silk and sugar, which were transported into Italy 
from Greece and Egypt. But the intellectual wants of 
the Latins were more slowly felt and supplied ; the 
ardour of studious curiosity was awakened in Europe 
by different causes and more recent events ; and, in 
the age of the crusades, they viewed with careless in¬ 
difference the literature of the Greeks and Arabians. 
JSome rudiments of mathematical and medicinal know¬ 
ledge might be imparted in practice and in figures ; 
necessity might produce some interpreters for the 
grosser business of merchants and soldiers; but the 
commerce of the Orientals had not diffused the study 
and knowledge of their languages in the schools of 
Europe. If a similar principle of religion repulsed the 
idiom of the Koran, it should have excited their 
patience and curiosity to understand the original text 
of the gospel; and the same grammar would have un¬ 
folded the sense of Plato and the beauties of Homer. 
Yet in a reign of sixty years, the Latins of Constanti¬ 
nople disdained the speech and learning of their 
subjects ; and the manuscripts were the only treasures 
which the natives might enjoy without rapine or envy. 
Aristotle was indeed the oracle of the Western univer¬ 
sities ; but it was a barbarous Aristotle; and, instead 
of ascending to the fountain-head, his I^iatin votaries 
humbly accepted a corrupt and remote version from 
the Jews and Moors of Andalusia. The principle of 
the crusades was a savage fanaticism; and the most 
important effects were analogous to the cause. Each 
pilgrim was ambitious to return with his sacred spoils. 

Windmills, first invented in the dry country of Asia Minor, 
were used in Normandy as early as the year 1105 (Vie privde 
des P'ran9ois, tom. i, pp. 42, 43 ; Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. iv. 
P- 474 ). 
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the relics of Greece and Palestine; and each relic 
was preceded and followed by a train of miracles and 
visions. The belief of the C'atholics was corrupted by 
new legends, their practice by new superstitious ; and 
the establishment of the inquisition, the mendicant 
orders of monks and friars, the last abuse of indul¬ 
gences, and the final progress of idolatry, flowed from 
the baleful fountain of the holy war. 'ilie active spirit 
of the Latins preyed on the vitals of their reason and 
religion ; and, if the ninth and tenth centuries were 
the times of darkness, the thirteenth and fourteenth 
were the age of absurdity and fable. 

In the profession of Christianity, in the cultivation 
of a fertile land, the northern conquerors of the 
Roman empire insensibly mingled with the provincials 
and rekindled the embers of the arts of antiquity. 
Their settlements about the age of (’harlemagno had 
acquired some degree of order and stability, when 
they were overwhelmed by now swarms of invaders, 
the Normans, Saracens,** and Hungarians, who re- 
plunged the western countries of Europe into their 
former state of anarchy and barbarism. About the 
eleventh century, the second tempest had subsided by 
the expulsion or conversion of the enemies of Chris¬ 
tendom : the tide of civilisation, which had so long 
ebbed, began to flow with a steady and accelerated 
course; and a fairer prospect was opened to the 
hopes and efforts of the rising generations. Great was 
the success, and rapid the progress, during the two 
hundred years of the crusades ; and some philosophers 
have applauded the propitious influence of these holy 
wars, which appear to me to have checked, rather than 

^ Such was the opinion of the great Leibnitz (Oeuvres de 
Fontcnelle, tom. v. p. 458), a master of the histoiw of the middle 
ages. I shall only instance the pedigree of the Carmelites, and 
the flight of the house of Loretto, which were both derived from 
Palestine. 

^ If I rank the Saracens with the barbarians, it is only rela¬ 
tive to their wars, or rather inroads, in Italy and France, where 
their sole purpose was to plunder and destroy. 
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forwarded, the maturity of Europe.^ The lives and 
labours of millions, which were buried in the East, 
would have been more profitably employed in the 
improvement of their native country . the accumulated 
stock of industry and wealth would have overflowed in 
navigation and trade ; and the I^tins would have been 
enriched and enlightened by a pure and friendly 
correspondence with the climates of the East. In one 
respect I can indeed perceive the accidental operation 
of the crusades, not so much in producing: a benefit, 
as in removing: an evil. The larger porcion of the 
inhabitants of Europe was chained to the soil, with¬ 
out freedom, or property, or knowledge ; and the two 
orders of ecclesiastics and nobles, whoso numbers 
were comparatively small, alone deserved the name of 
citizens and men. This oppressive system was sup¬ 
ported by the arts of the clergy and the swords of the 
barons. The authority of the priests operated in the 
darker ages as a salutary antidote ; they prevented 
the total extinction of letters, mitigated the fierceness 
of the times, sheltered the poor and defenceless, and 
preserved or revived the peace and order of civil 
society. Hut the independence, rapine, and discord 
of the feudal lords were unmixed with any semblance 
of good ; and every hope of industry and improvement 
was crushed by the iron weight of the martial aristoc- 
rac). Among the causes that undermined the Gothic 
edifice, a conspicuous place must be allowed to the 
crusades. The estates of the barons were dissipated, 
and their race was often extinguished, in these costly 
and perilous expeditions. Their poverty extorted from 
their pride those charters of freedom which unlocked 
the fetters of the slave, secured the farm of the 
peasant and the shop of the artificer, and gradually 
restored a substance and a soul to the most numerous 

4 ® On this interesting subject, the progress of society In 
Europe, a strong ray of philosophic light has broke from 
Scotland in our own times; and it is with private as well as 
public regard that 1 repeat the names of Hume, Robertson, and 
Adam Smith. 
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alid useful part of the community, llie conflagration 
which destroyed the tall and barren trees of the 
forest gave air and scope to the vegetation of the 
smaller and nutritive plants of the soiL 


Digression on the Family of Courtenay 

Tlie purple of three emperors who have reigned at 
Constantinople will authorise or excuse a digression 
on the origin and singular fortunes of the house of 
Courtenay,^ in the three principal branches : I. Of 
Edessa; 11. Of France; and 111. Of England; of 
which the last only has survived the revolutions of 
eight hundred years. 

I. Before the introduction of trade, which scatters 
riches, and of knowledge, which dispels prejudice, 
the prerogative of birth is most strongly felt and 
most humbly acknowledged. In every age the 
laws and manners of the Germans have discrimi¬ 
nated the ranks of society : the dukes and counts, 
who shared the empire of Charlemagne, converted 
their office to an inheritance; and to his chil¬ 
dren each feudal lord bequeathed his honour and 
his sword. The proudest families are content to lose, 
in the darkness of the middle ages, the tree of their 
pedigree, which, however deep and lofty, must ulti¬ 
mately rise from a plebeian root; and their historians 
must descend ten centuries below the Christian sera, 
before they can ascertain any lineal succession by the 
evidence of surnames, of arms, and of authentic records. 

I have applied, but not confined, myself to A Genealogical 
History of the Noble and Illustrious Family of Courtenay ^ by 
Ezra Cleave land. Tutor to Sir William Courtenay, and Rector 
of Honiton ; Exon. 1735, in folio. The first part is extracted 
from William of Tyre; the second from Bouchet's French 
history; and the third from various memorials, public, pro¬ 
vincial, and private, of the Courtenays of Devonshire. The 
rector of Honiton has more gratitpde than industry, and more 
industry than criticism. 
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With the first rays of lightwe discern the nobility 
and opulence of Atho, a French knight: his nobility, 
the rank and title of a nameless father; his opu¬ 
lence, in the foundation of the castle of Courtenay, in 
the district of Gatinois, about fifty-six miles to the 
south of Paris. From the reign of Robert, the son of 
Hugh Capet, the Barons of Courtenay are conspicuous 
among the immediate Vassals of the crown ; and 
Joscelin, the grandson of Atho and a noble dame, is 
enrolled among the heroes of the first crusade. A 
domestic alliance (their mothers were sisters) attached 
him to the standard of Baldwin of Bruges, the second 
count of Edessa: a princely fief, which he was worthy 
to receive, and able to maintain, announces the 
number of his martial followers ; and, after the de¬ 
parture of his cousin, Joscelin himself was invested 
with the county of Edessa on both sides of the 
Euphrates. By economy in peace his territories were 
replenished with Latin and Syrian subjects: his 
magazines with corn, wdne, and oil; his castles with 
gold and silver, with arms and horses. In a holy 
warfare of thirty years he was alternately a conqueror 
and a captive; but he died like a soldier, in an horse- 
litter at the head of his troops; and his last glance 
beheld the flight of the Turkish invaders who had 
presumed on his age and infirmities. His son and 
successor, of the same name, was less deficient in 
valour than in vigilance ; but he sometimes forgot that 
dominion is acquired and maintained by the same 
arts. He challenged the hostility of the Turks, with¬ 
out securing the friendship of the prince of Antioch ; 
and, amidst the peaceful luxury of 1 urbessel, in Syria, 
Joscelin neglected the defence of the Christian frontier 

The primitive record of the family is a passage of the 
Continuator of Aimoin, a monk of Fleury, who wrote in the xiith 
century. See his Chronicle, in the Historians of France (tom xi. 
p. 176). 

w Turbessel, or as it is now styled Telbesher, is fixed by 
d'Anville four and twenty miles from the great passage over the 
Euphrates at Zeugma. 
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beyond the Euphrates. In his absence, Zenghi, the 
first of the Atabeks, besieged and stormed his capital, 
Edessa, which was feebly defended by a timorous and 
disloyal crowd of Orientals ; the Franks were oppressed 
in a bold attempt for its recovery, and Courtenay ended 
his days in the prison of Ale})po. He still left a fair 
and ample patrimony. But the victorious Turks op¬ 
pressed on all sides the weakness of a widow and 
orphan ; and, for the equivalent of an annual pension, 
they resigned to the Greek emperor the chargeor defend¬ 
ing, and the shame of losing, the last relics of the Latin 
conquest. The countess-dowager of Edessa retired 
to Jerusalem with her two children : the daughter, 
Agnes, became the wife and mother of a king; the 
son, Joscelin the Third, accepted the office of sen¬ 
eschal, the first of tlie kingdom, and held his new 
estates in Palestine by the service of fifty knights. 
His name appears with honour in all the transactions 
of peace and war; but he finally vanishes in the fall 
of Jerusalem; and the name of Courtenay, in this 
branch of Edessa, was lost by the marriage of his two 
daughters with a French and a German baron.“ 

II. While Joscelin reigned beyond the Euphrates, 
his elder brother, Milo, the son of Joscelin, the son 
of Atho, continued, near the Seine, to possess the 
castle of their fathers, which was at length inherited 
by ilainaud, or Reginald, the youngest of his three 
ions. Examples of genius or virtue must be rare in 
the annals of the oldest families; and, in a remote age, 
their pride will embrace a deed of rapine and violence ; 
such, however, as could not be perpetrated without 
some superiority of courage, or at least of power. A 
descendant of Reginald of Courtenay may blush for 
the public robber who stripped and imprisoned several 
merchants, after they had satisfied the king’s duties at 

His possessions are distinguished in the Assises of Jeru* 
Salem (c. 326) among the feudal tenures of the kingdom, which 
must therefore have been collected between the years 1153 and 
1187. His pedigree maybe fouqd in the Lignages d'Outremer. 
c. 16. 
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Sens and Orleans. He will glory in the offence, since 
the bold offender could not be compelled to obedience 
Ihd restitution, till the regent and the count of Cham¬ 
pagne prepared to march against him at the bead of 
anarmy.^ Reginald bestowed his estates on his eldest 
daughter, and his daughter on the seventh son of king 
Louis the Fat; and their marriage was crowned with 
a numerous offspring. We might expect that a private 
should have merged in a royal name ; and that the 
descendants of Peter of France and Elizabeth of 
Courtenay would have enjoyed the title and honours 
of princes of the blood. But this legitimate claim was 
long neglected and finally denied ; and the causes of 
their disgrace will represent the story of this second 
branch. 1. Of all the families now extant, the most 
ancient, doubtless, and the most illustrious is the house 
of France, which has occupied the same throne above 
eight hundred years, and descends, in a clear and 
lineal series of males, from the middle of the ninth 
century.^ In the age of the crusades it was already 
revered both in the East and West. But from Hugh 

w The rapine and satisfaction of Reginald de Courtenay are 
preposterously arranged in the epistles of the abbot and regent 
Suger (cxiv. cxvi.), the best memorials of the age (Duchesne, 
Scriptores Hist, Franc, tom. iv. p. 530). 

w In the beginning of the xith century, after naming the 
father and grandfather ot Hugh Capet, the monk Glaber 
is obliged to add, cujus genus valde in-ante reperitur obscurum. 
Yet we are assured that the great-grandfather of Hugh Capet 
was Robert the Strong, count of Anjou (a.D. 863-873), a noble 
Frank of Neustria, Neustricus . . . generosae stirpis, who was 
slain in the defence of his country against the Normans, dum 

f atriae fines tuebatur. Beyond Ro^rt, all is conjecture or fable, 
t is a probable conjecture that the third race descended from 
the second by Childebrand, the brother of Charles Martel. It 
is an absurd fable that the second was allied to the first by the 
marriage of Ansbert, a Roman senator and the ancestor of St, 
Arnoul, with Bitildc, a daughter of Clotaire 1. The Saxon 
origin of the house of France is an ancient but incredible 
opinion. See a judicious memoir of M. de Foncemagne 
(M6moires de VAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xx. pp. 548- 
579). He had promised to declare his own opinion in a second 
memoir, which has never appeared. 
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Capet to the marriage of Peter no more than five 
reigns or generations liad elapsed; and so precarious 
was their title that the eldest sons, as a necessary 
precaution, were previously crowned during the life¬ 
time of their fathers. The peers of France have 
long maintained their precedency before the younger 
branches of the royal line ; nor had the princes of the 
blood, in the twelfth century, acquired that hereditary 
lustre which is now diffused over the most remote 
candidates for the succession. 2. The barons of 
Courtenay must have stood high in their own estima¬ 
tion, and in that of the world, since they could impose 
on the son of a king the obligation of adopting for 
himself and all his descendants the name and arms of 
their daughter and his wife. In the marriage of an 
heiress with her inferior or her equal, such exchange 
was often required and allowed ; but, as they continued 
to diverge from the regal stem, tlm sons of i.^uis the 
Fat were insensibly confounded with their maternal 
ancestors ; and the new Courtenays might deserve 
to forfeit the honours of their birth, which a motive 
of interest had tempted them to renounce. 3. The 
shame was far more permanent than the reward, and 
a momentary blaze was followed by a long darkness. 
The eldest son of these nuptials, Peter of Courtenay, 
had married, as 1 have already mentioned, the sister 
of the counts of Flanders, the two first emperors of 
Constantinople; he rashly accepted the invitation of 
the barons of Romania; his two sons, Robert and 
Baldwin, successively held and lost the remains of the 
Latin empire in the East, and the grand-daughter 
of Baldwin the Second again mingled her blood with 
the blood of France and of Valois. To support the 
expenses of a troubled and transitory reign, their 
patrimonial estates were mortgaged or sold ; and the 
last emperors of Constantinople depended on th^ 
annual charity of Rome and Naples. 

While the elder brothers di8rii{>ated their wealth in 
romantic adventures, and the castle of Courtenay was 
profaned by a plebeian owner, the younger branches 
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of that adopted name were propaf^ated and multiplied. 
Rut their splendour was clouded by poverty and time : 
%fter the decease of Robert, p^reat butler of France, 
they descended from princes to barons; the next 
generations were confounded with the simple gentry ; 
the iJesceiidaiits of Hugh Capet could no longer be 
visible in the rural lords of Tanlay and of Cham- 
pignelles. ITie more adventurous embraced, without 
dishonour, the profession of a soldier; the least 
active and opulent might sink, like their cousins of the 
branch of Dreux, into the condition of peasants. '^Their 
royal descent, in a dark period of four hundred years, 
became each day more obsolete and ambiguous ; and 
their pedigree, instead of being enrolled in the annals 
of the kingdom, must be painfully searched by the 
minute diligence of heralds and genealogists. It was 
not till the end of the sixteenth century, on the 
accession of a "family almost as remote as their own, 
that the princely spirit of the Courtenays again revived ; 
and the question of the nobility provoked them to 
assert the royalty of their blood. They appealed to 
the justice and compassion of Henry the Fourth; 
obtained a favourable opinion from twenty lawyers of 
Italy and Glermany, and modestly compared themselves 
to the descendants of king David, whose prerogatives 
were not impaired by the lapse of ages, or the trade 
of a carpenter.^ But every ear was deaf, and every 
circumstance was adverse, to their lawful claims. The 
Bourbon kings were justified by the neglect of the 

Of the various petitions, apologies, &c., published by the 
princes of Courtenay, I have seen the three following all in 
octavo : i. De Stirpe et Origine Domus de Courtenay : addita 
sunt Responsa celeberrimorum Europae Jurisconsultorum, Paris, 
1607. 2. Representation du Proc^de tenu a Tinstance faicte 

devant le Roi, par Messieurs de Courtenay, pour la conversa- 
tion de I’Honneur et Dignity de leur Maison, branche de la 
Royalle Maison de France, a Paris, 16x3. 3. Representation du 
subject qui k port6 Messieurs de Salles et de Fraville, de la 
Maison de Courtenays, k se reiirer hors du Royaume, 1614. It 
was an homicide, for which the Courtenays expected to be 
pardoned, or tried, as princes of the blood. 
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Valois; the princes of the blood, more recent and 
lofty, disdained the alliance of this humble kindred; 
the parliament, without denying their proofs, eluded a 
dangerous precedent by an arbitrary distinction and 
established St Louis as the first father of the royal 
line. A repetition of complaints and protests was 
repeatedly disregarded : and the hopeless pursuit was 
terminated in the present century by the death of the 
last male of the family.*^ Their painful and anxious 
situation was alleviated by the pride of conscious 
virtue ; they sternly rejected the temptations of fortune 
and favour; and a dying Courtenay would have 
sacrificed his son, if the youth could have renounced, 
for any temporal interest, the right and title of a 
legitimate prince of the blood of France.^ 

111. According to the old register of Ford Abbey, 
the Courtenays of Devonshire are descended from 
Prince Florus, the second son of Peter,•and the grand* 
son of Louis the Fat.“ This fable of the grateful 
or venal monks was too respectfully entertained by 
our antiquaries, Camden ^ and Dugdale; but it 

^ The last male of the Courtenays was Charles Roger, who 
died in the year 1730, without leaving any sons. The last 
female was Helen de Courtenay, who married Louis de Beau- 
fremont. Her title of Princesse du Sang Royal de France was 
suppressed (February 7, 1737) by an arrSt of the parliament of 
Pans. 

** The singular anecdote to which I allude, is related in the 
Recucil des Pieces int^ressantes ct peu connues (Maestricht, 
1786, in four vols. lamo); and the unknown editor quotes his 
author, who had received it from Helen de Courtenay, Marquise 
de Beaufremont. 

•» Dugdale, Monasticon AngUcanum, vol. i. p. 786. Yet 
this fable must have been invented before the reign of Edward 
III. The profuse devotion of the three first generations to 
Ford Abbey was followed by oppression on one side and in¬ 
gratitude on the other; and in the sixth generation the monks 
ceased to register the births, actions, and deaths of their patrons. 

^ In his Britannia, in the list of the earls of Devonshire. Hit 
expression, e regio sanguine ortos credunt, betrays, however, 
some doubt or suspicion. 

In bis Baronage, p. L p^ 634, he refers to his own 
Monasticon. Should be not have corrected the register of 
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is BO clearljr repugnant to truth and time, that the 
rational pride of the family now refuses to accept 
this imaginary founder. Their most faithful historians 
believe that, after giving his daughter to the king's 
son, Reginald of Courtenay abandoned his possessions 
in France, and obtained from the English monarch 
a second wife and a new inheritance. It is certain, 
Ht least, that Henry the Second distinguished in his 
camps and councils a Reginald, of the name, arms, 
and, as it may be fairly presumed, of the genuine race 
of the Courtenays of France. The right of wardship 
enabled a feudal lord to reward his vassal with the 
marriage and estate of a noble heiress; and Reginald 
of Courtenay acquired a fair establishment in Devon¬ 
shire, where his posterity has been seated above six 
hundred years.®^ From a Norman baron, Baldwin de 
Brioniis, who had been invested by the Conqueror, 
Hawise, the wife of Reginald, derived the honour 
of Okehampton, which was held by the service of 
ninety-three knights; and a female might claim the 
manly offices of hereditary viscount or sheriff, and 
of captain of the royal castle of Exeter. Tlieir son 
Robert married the sister of the earl of Devon ; at 
the end of a century, on the failure of the family 
of Rivers,®^ his great-grandson, Hugh the Second, 
succeeded to a title which was still considered as a 
territorial dignity; and twelve earls of Devonshire, 
of the name of Courtenay, have flourished in a period 
of two hundred and twenty years. They were ranked 
among the chief of the barons of the realm ; nor 
was it till after a strenuous dispute that they yielded 

Ford Abbey, and annihilated the phantom Floras, by the un¬ 
questionable evidence of the French historians ? 

« Besides the third and most valuable book of Clcaveland’s 
History, I have consulted Dugdale, the father of our genea- 
lo^cal science (Baronage, p. i. pp. 634-643). 

w This great family, de Ripuarlis, de Redvers, de Rivers, 
ended, in Edward the First's time, in Isabella de Fortibus, a 
famous and potent dowager, who long survived her brother and 
husband (Dugdale. Baronage, p. i. pp. 354-257). 
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to the fief of Arundel the first place in the parliament 
of England; their alliances were contracted with 
the noblest families, the Veres, Despensers, St. Johns, 
Talbots, Bohuns, and even the Plantagenets them¬ 
selves ; and in a contest with John of Lancaster, 
a Courtenay, bishop of London, and afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, might be accused of profane 
confidence in the strength and number of his kindred. 
In peace, the earls of Devon resided in their numerous 
castles and manors of the west; their ample revenue 
was appropriated to devotion and hospitality ; and the 
epitaph of Edward, sumamed, from his misfortunes, 
the blind^ from his virtues, the goody Earl, inculcates 
with much ingenuity a moral sentence, which may, 
however, be abused by thoughtless generosity. After 
a grateful commemoration of the fifty-five years of 
uniAn and happiness, which he enjoyed with Mabel 
his wife, the good F)arl thus speaks from the tomb: 

What we gave, we have ; 

AVhat we spent, we had ; 

What we left, we lost.®^ 

But their lossesy in this sense, were far superior to their 
gifts and expenses; and their heirs, not less than the 
poor, were the objects of their paternal care. The 
sums which they paid for livery and seisin attest the 
greatness of their possessions ; and several estates have 
remained in their family since the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. In war, the Courtenays of England 
fulfilled the duties, and deserved the honours, of 
chivalry. 'Iliey were often entrusted to levy and com¬ 
mand the militia of Devonshire and Cornwall; they 
often attended their supreme lord to the borders of 
Scotland ; and in foreign service, for a stipulated price, 
they sometimes maintained fourscore men-at-arms and 
as many archers. 1^ sea and land they fought under 
the standard of the Edwards and Henries ; their names 

Cleaveland, p. 142. By some it is assigned to a Rivers- 
earl of Devon; but the English denotes the xvtb rather than 
the xiiith century. 
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are conspicuous in battles^ in tournaments, and in the 
orig-inal list of the order of the Garter ; three brothers 
•hared the Spanish victory of the Black Prince ; and in 
the lapse of six generations the English Courtenays 
had learned to despise the nation and country from 
which they derived their origin. In the quarrel of the 
two Roses, the earls of Devon adhered to the house oF 
Lancaster, and three brothers successively died either 
in the field or on the scaffold. Their honours and 
estates w'ere restored by Henry the Seventh ; a daughter 
of Edward the Fourth was not disgraced by the nuptials 
of a Courtenay ; their son, who was created marquis of 
Exeter, enjoyed the favour of his cousin, Henry the 
Eighth ; and in the camp of Cloth of Gold he broke a 
lance against the French monarch. But the favour of 
Henry was the prelude of disgrace ; his disgrace was 
the signal of death; and of the victims of the jealous 
tyrant, the marquis of Exeter is one of the most noble 
and guiltless. His son P^dward lived a prisoner in the 
'lower, and died an exile at Padua; and the secret 
love of Queen Mary, whom he slighted, perhaps for 
the princess Elizabeth, has shed a romantic colour on 
the story of this beautiful youth. The relics of his 
patrimony were conveyed into strange families by the 
marriages of his four aunts ; and his personal honours, 
as if they had been legally extinct, were revived by 
the patents of succeeding princes. But there still 
survived a lineal descendant of Hugh, the fii*st earl of 
Devon, a younger branch of the Courtenays, who have 
been seated at Powderham Castle above four hundred 
years, from the reign of Edward the Third to the pre¬ 
sent hour. Their estates have been increased by the 
grant and improvement of lands in Ireland, and they 
have been recently restored to the honours of the peer¬ 
age. Yet the Courtenays still retain the plaintive 
motto, which asserts the innocence, and deplores the 
fall, of their ancient house.®* AVhile they sigh for past 

W Vhi lapsus / Quid feci f a motto which was probably 
adopted by the Powderham branch, after the loss of the earl¬ 
dom of Devonshire, &c The primitive arms of the Courtenays 

VOL. VI. 2 1 
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greatness^ they are doubtless sensible of present bless¬ 
ings; in the long series of the Courtenay annals, the 
most splendid sera is likewise the most unfortunate ; nor 
can an opulent peer of Britain be inclined to envy the 
emperors of Constantinople, who wandered over Europe 
to solicit alms for the support of their dignity and the 
defence of their capital. 

were: or, three torteaux guUs, which seem to denote their 
affinity with Godfrey of &uillon and the ancient counts of 
Boulogne. 
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CHAPTER LXII 

THE GREEK EMPERORS OP NICE AND CONSTANTINOPLE— 

ELEVATION AND REION OP MICHAEL PAIJEOLOGU8-HIS 

FALSE UNION WITH THE POPE AND THE LATIN 
OHUROH—HOSTILE DESIGNS OP CHARLES OP ANJOU— 

REVOLT OP SICILY-WAR OP THE CATAJ^NS IN ASIA 

AND GREECE—REVOLUTIONS AND PRESENT STATE OF 
ATHENS 

The loss of Constantinople restored a momentary 
vigour to the Greeks. From their palaces the princes 
and nobles were driven into the field; and the frafc- 
inents of the falling monarchy were grasped by the 
hands of the most vigorous or the most skilful candi¬ 
dates. In the long and barren pages of the Byzantine 
annals,^ it would not be an easy task to equal the 
two characters of Theodore Lascaris and John Ducas 
Vataces, who replanted and upheld the Roman stan¬ 
dard at Nice in Bithynia, Ihe difference of their 
virtues was happily suited to the diversity of their 
situation. In his first efforts the fugitive Lascaris com¬ 
manded only three cities and two thousand soldiers; 
his reign was the season of generous and active despair ; 
in every military operation he staked his life and 
crown; and his enemies, of the Hellespont and the 
Mseander, were susprised by his celerity and subdued 

1 For the reigns of the Nicene emperors, more especially of 
John Vataces and his son, their minister, George Acropolita, 
IS the only genuine contemporary; but George Pachymer re¬ 
turned to Constantinople with the Greeks, at the age of nine¬ 
teen (Hanckius, de Script. Byzant. c. 33, 34, pp. 564-578; 
Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tom. vi. pp. 448-460). Yet the history 
of Nicephorus Gregoras, though of the xivth century, is a 
valuable narrative from the taking of Constantinople by the 
Latins. 
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by his boldness. A victorious reign of eighteen years 
expanded the principality of Nice to the magnitude of 
an empire. The throne of his successor and son-in- 
law, Vataces, was founded on a more solid basis, a 
larger scope, and more plentiful resources; and it 
was the temper as well as the interest of Vataces to 
calculate the risk, to expect the moment, and to ensure 
the success of his ambitious designs. In the decline 
of the Latins I have briefly exposed the progress of 
the Greeks : the prudent and gradual advances of a 
conqueror, who, in a reign of thirty-three years, rescued 
the provinces from national and foreign usurpers, till 
he pressed on all sides the Imperial city, a leafless and 
sapless trunk, which must fall at the first stroke of 
the axe. But his interior and peaceful administra¬ 
tion is still more deserving of notice and praise.^ The 
calamities of the times had wasted the numbers and 
the substance of the Greeks; the motives and the 
means of agriculture were extirpated ; and the most 
fertile lands were left without cultivation or inhabi¬ 
tants. A portion of this vacant property was occupied 
and improved by the command, and for the benefit, 
of the emperor; a powerful hand and a vigilant eye 
supplied and surpassed, by a skilful management, the 
minute diligence of a private farmer; the royal domain 
became the garden and granary of Asia; and without 
impoverishing the people the sovereign acquired a 
fund of innocent and productive wealth. According 
to the nature of the soil, his lands were sown with corn 
or planted with vines; the pastures were filled with 
horses and oxen, with sheep and hogs; and, when 
Vataces presented to the empress a crown of diamonds 
and pearls, he informed her with a smile that this 
precious ornament arose from the sale of the eggs of 
his innumerable poultry. The produce of his domain 
was applied to the maintenance of his palace anjd 
hospitals, the calls of dignity and benevolence; the 

* Pachymer, 1. i. c. 33, 34 ; Nic. Greg. 1. ii, c. 6. The reader 
of the Byzantines must observe iiow rarely we are indulged with 
such precious details. 
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lesson was still more useful than the revenue; the 
plough was restored to its ancient security and honour; 
iiid the nobles were taught to seek a sure and inde¬ 
pendent revenue from their estates, instead of adorn¬ 
ing their splendid beggary by the oppression of the 
people, or (what is almost the same) by the favours of 
the court. The superfluous stock of corn and cattle 
was eagerly purchased by the Turks, with whom 
Vataces preserved a strict and sincere alliance ; but he 
discouraged the importation of foreign manufactures, 
the costly silks of the Blast and the curious labours 
of the Italian looms. ^‘The demands of nature and 
necessity,” was he accustomed to say, ^^are indispens¬ 
able ; but the influence of passion may rise and sink 
at the breath of a monarch and both his precept 
and example recommended simplicity of manners and 
the use of domestic industry. The education of youth 
and the revival of learning were the most serious objects 
of his care; and, without deciding the precedency, he 
pronounced with truth that a prince and a philo¬ 
sopher are the two most eminent characters of human 
society. His first wife was Irene, the daughter of 
'ITieodore I.iascaris, a woman more illustrious by her 
personal merit, the milder virtues of her sex, than by 
the blood of the Angeli and Comneni, that flowed in 
her veins and transmitted the inheritance of the empire. 
After her death, he was contracted to Anne, or Con¬ 
stance, a natural daughter of the emperor Frederic 
the Second; but, as the bride had not attained the 
years of puberty, Vataces placed in his solitary bed an 
Italian damsel of her train; and his amorous weakness 
bestowed on the concubine the honours, though not 
the title, of lawful empress. His frailty was censured 
as a flagitious and damnable sin by the monks; and 
their rude invectives exercised and displayed tlie 
patience of the royal lover, A philosophic age may 
excuse a single vice, which was redeemed by a crowd 
of virtues; and, in the review of his faults, and the 
more intemperate passions of Lascaris, the judgment 
of their contemporaries was softened by gratitude to 
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the second founders of the empire. The slaves of the 
l^tiris, without law or peace^ applauded the happiness 
of their brethren who had resumed their national 
freedom ; and Vataces employed the laudable policy of 
convincing- the Greeks of every dominion that it was 
their interest to be enrolled in the number of his 
subjects. 

A strong shade of degeneracy is visible between John 
Vataces and his son Theodore; between the founder 
who sustained the weight, and the heir who enjoyed 
the splendour, of the Imperial crown.^ Yet the char¬ 
acter of Theodore was not devoid of energy; he had 
been educated in the school of his father, in the 
exercise of war and hunting : Constantinople was yet 
spared ; but in the three years of a short reign he thrice 
led his armies into the heart of Bulgaria. His virtues 
were sullied by a choleric and suspicious temper : the 
first of these may be ascribed to the ignorance of con¬ 
trol ; and the second might naturally arise from a dark 
and imperfect view of the corruption of mankind. On 
a march in Bulgaria he consulted on a question of 
policy his principal ministers; and the Greek logothete, 
George Acropolita, presumed to offend him by the de¬ 
claration of a free and honest opinion. I'he emperor 
half unsheathed his scymetar; but his more deliberate 
rage reserved Acropolita for a baser punishment. One 
of the first officers of the empire was ordered to dis¬ 
mount, stripped of his robes, and extended on the 
ground in the presence of the prince and army. In 
this posture he was chastised with so many and such 
heavy blows from the clubs of two guards or exe¬ 
cutioners that, when Theodore commanded them to 
cease, the great logothete was scarcely able to rise and 

• A Persian saying, that Cyrus was the father, and Darius the 
master, of his subjects, was applied to Vataces and bis son. 
But Pachymer ( 1 . i. c. 23) has mistaken the mild Darius for the 
cruel Cambyses, despot or tyrant of his people. By the insti¬ 
tution of taxes, Darius had incurred the less odious, but more 
contemptible, name of Kd7n7?^r, merchant or broktr (Hero* 
dotus, iii. 89). 
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crawl away to his tent. After a seclusion of some days, 
he was recalled by a peremptory mandate to his seat 
fti council; and so dead were the Greeks to the sense 
of honour and shame that it is from the narrative of 
the sufferer himself that we acquire the knowledge of 
his disgrace.* The cruelty of the emperor was ex¬ 
asperated by the pangs of sickness, the approach of a 
premature end, and the suspicion of poison and 
magic. ITie lives and fortunes, the eyes and limbs, 
of his ki?ismen and nobles were sacrificed to each sally 
of passion ; and, before he died, the son of Vataces 
might deserve from the people, or at least from the 
Court, the appellation of tyrant, A matron of the 
family of the Palajologi had provoked his anger by 
refusing to bestow her beauteous daughter on the vile 
plebeian who was recommended by his caprice. VV'ith- 
out regard to her birth or age, her body, as high as the 
neck, was inclosed in a sack with several cats, who were 
pricked with pins to irritate their fury against their 
unfortunate fellow-captive. In his last hours the 
emperor testified a wish to forgive and be forgiven, a 
just anxiety for the fate of John, his son and successor, 
who, at the age of eight years, was condemned to the 
dangers of a long minority. His last choice entrusted 
the office of guardian to the sanctity of the patriarch 
Arsenius, and to the courage of George Muzalon, the 
great domestic, who was equally distinguished by the 
royal favour and the public hatred. Since their con¬ 
nection with the Latins, the names and privileges of 
hereditary rank had insinuated themselves into the 
Greek monarchy; and the noble families were pro¬ 
voked by the elevation of a worthless favourite, to 
whose inffuence they imputed the errors and calamities 
of the late reign. In the first council after the em¬ 
peror’s death, Muzalon^ from a lofty throne, pronounced 

* Acropolita (c. 63) seems to admire his own firmness in 
sustaining a beating, and not returning to council till he was 
called. He relates the exploits of Theodore, and his own ser¬ 
vices, from c. S3 to c. 74 oi his History. See the third book of 
Nicephorus Gregoras. 
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a laboured apolog^y of his conduct and intentions : his 
modesty was subdued by an unanimous assurance of 
esteem and fidelity; and his most inveterate enemies 
were the loudest to salute him as the guardian and 
saviour of the Romans. Eight days were sufficient 
to prepare the execution of the conspiracy. On the 
ninth, the obsequies of the deceased monarch were 
solemnised in the cathedral of Magnesia,* an Asiatic 
city, where he expired, on the banks of the Hermus 
and at the foot of Mount Sipylus. The holy rites were 
interrupted by a sedition of the guards : Muzalon, his 
brothers, and his adherents were massacred at the foot 
of the altar; and the absent patriarch was associated 
with a new colleague, with Michael Palseologus, the 
most illustrious, in birth and merit, of the Greek 
nobles. 

Of those who are proud of their ancestors, the far 
greater part must be content with local or domestic 
renown : and few there are who dare trust the 
memorials of their family to the public annals of their 
country. As early as. the middle of the eleventh 
century, the noble race of the Palaeologi stands high 
and conspicuous in the Byzantine history: it was the 
valiant George Palseologus who placed the father of 
the Comneni on the throne; and his kinsmen or de¬ 
scendants continue, in each generation, to lead the 
armies and councils of the state. The purple was not 
dishonoured by their alliance; and, had the law of 
succession, and female succession, been strictly observed, 
the wife of Theodore Lascaris must have yielded to her 
elder sister, the mother of Michael Pala^ologus, who 
afterwards raised his family to the throne. In his 

• The old geographers, with Ccllarius and d’Anville, and our 
travellers, p^icularly Pocock and Chandler, will teach us to 
distin^ish the two Magnesias of Asia Minor, of the Mteander 
and of Sipylus. The latter, our present object, is still flourish¬ 
ing for a Turkish city, and lies eight hours, or leagues, to the 
north-east of Smyrna (Tourncfort, Voyage du Levant, tom. iiu 
Icttre xxiii. pp. 365-370. Chandler’s 7 ravels into Asia Minor, 
p. 267). 
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person^ the splendour of birth was dijs^nified by the 
merit of the soldier and statesman : in his early youth 
•he was promoted to the office of Constable or commander 
of the French merceiitiries; the private expense of a 
day never exceeded three pieces or gold ; but his ambi¬ 
tion was rapacious and profuse; and his gifts were 
doubled by the graces of his conversation and manners. 
The love of the soldiers and people excited the 
jealousy of the court; and Michael thrice escaped 
from the dangers in which he was involved by his own 
imprudence or that of his friends. I. Under the reign 
of Justice and Vataces, a dispute arose® between two 
officers, one of whom accused the other of maintaining 
the hereditary right of the Palaeologi. The cause was 
decided, according to the new jurisprudence of the 
I^tins, by single combat: the defendant was over¬ 
thrown ; but he persisted in declaring that himself 
alone was guilty; and that he had uttered these rash 
or treasonable speeches without the approbation or 
knowledge of his patron. Yet a cloud of suspicion 
hung over the innocence of the constable ; he was still 
pursued by the whispers of malevolence ; and a subtile 
courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, urged him to 
accept the judgment of God in the fiery proof of the 
ordeal.^ Three days before the trial, the patient’s 
arm was inclosed in a bag and secured by the royal 
signet; and it was incumbent on him to bear a red- 
hot ball of iron three times from the altar to the rails 
of the sanctuary, without artifice and without injury. 
Palaeologus eluded the dangerous experiment with 
sense and pleasantry. 1 am a soldier,” said he, 
‘^and will ooldly enter the lists with my accusers; 

« Acropolita (c. 50) relates the circumstances of this curious 
ndventure, which seems to have escaped the more recent 
writers. . 

7 Pachymer (1. i. c. 12), who speaks with proper contempt of 
this barbarous trial, affirms that he had seen in his youth many 
persons who had sustained, without injury, the fiery ordeaL 
As a Greek, he is credulous; but the ingenuity of the Greeks 
might furnish some remedies of art or fraud against their own 
superstition or that of their tyrant. 
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but a layman, a sinner like myself, is not endowed 
with the gift of miracles. Your piety, most holy pre¬ 
late, may deserve the interposition of Heaven, and 
from your hands I will receive the hery globe, the 
pledge of my innocence.” The archbishop started; 
the emperor smiled ; and the absolution or pardon of 
Michael was approved by new rewards and new ser¬ 
vices. II. In the succeeding reign, as he held the 
government of Nice, he was secretly informed that the 
mind of the absent prince was poisoned with jealousy; 
and that death or blindness would be his hnal reward. 
Instead of awaiting the return and sentence of Theo¬ 
dore, the constable, with some followei's, escaped from 
the city and the empire ; and, though he was plundered 
by the Turkmans of the desert, he found an hospitable 
refuge in the court of the sultan. In the ambiguous 
state of an exile, Michael reconciled the duties of 
gratitude and loyalty; drawing his sword against the 
'fartars; admonishing the garrisons of the Homan 
limit; and promoting, by his influence, the restora¬ 
tion of peace, in which his pardon and recall were 
honourably included. III. While he guarded the 
West against the despot of Epirus, Michael was again 
suspected and condemned in the palace; and such was 
his loyalty or weakness that he submitted to be led in 
chains above six hundred miles from Durazzo to Nice. 
The civility of the messenger alleviated his disgrace; 
the emperor’s sickness dispelled his danger; and the 
last breath of Theodore, which recommended his 
infant son, at once acknowledged the innocence and 
the power of Palieologus. 

But his innocence had been too unworthily treated, 
and his power was too strongly felt, to curb an aspiring 
subject in the fair field that was offered to his ambition.^ 
In the council after the death of Theodore, he was the 

• Without comparing Pachyraer to Thucydides or Tacitus, 
1 will praise his narrative (1. i. c. 13-32, 1. iii. c. 1-9), which 
pursues the ascent of Palaeologus with eloquence, p^picuiiy, 
and tolerable freedom. Acro^lita is more cautious, and 
Gregoras more concise. 
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first to pronounce, and the first to violate, the oath of 
allegiance to Muzalon ; and so dexterous was his con¬ 
duct that he reaped the benefit, without incurring the 
guilt, or at least the reproach, of the subsequent 
massacre. In the choice of a regent, he balanced the 
interests and passions of the candidates ; turned their 
envy and hatred from himself against each other, and 
forced every competitor to own that, after his own 
claims, those of Paljeologus were best entitled to the 
preference. Under the title of Great Duke, he ac¬ 
cepted or assumed, during a long minority, the active 
powers of government; the patriarch was a venerable 
name; and the factious nobles were seduced, or 
oppressed, by the ascendant of his genius. The fruits 
of the economy of Vataces were deposited in a strong 
castle on the banks of the Hermus, in the custody 
of the faithful Varangians; the constable retained his 
command or influence over the foreign troops; he 
employed the guards to possess the treasure, and the 
treasure to corrupt the guards ; and, whatsoever 
might be the abuse of the public money, his character 
was above the suspicion of private avarice. By himself, 
or by his emissaries, he strove to persuade every rank 
of sulqects that their own prosperity would rise in just 
proportion to the establishment of his authority. The 
weight of taxes was suspended, the perpetual theme of 
popular complaint; and he prohibited the trials by the 
ordeal and judicial combat, lliese barbaric institutions 
were already abolished or undermined in France • 
and England ; and the appeal to the sword otfended 
the sense of a civilised,and the temper of an unwar- 

® The judicial combat was abolished by St. Louis in his own 
territories; and his example and authority were at length pre¬ 
valent in France (Esprit des Loix, L xxviii. c. 29). 

10 In civil cases, Henry II. gave an option to the defendant; 
Glanville prefers the proof by evidence, and that by judicial 
combat is reprobated in the Fleta. Yet the trial by battle has 
never been abrogated in the English law, and it was ordered 
by the judges as mte as the beginning of the last century. 

Yet an ingenious friend has urged to me, in mitigation of 
this practice, x. That^ in nations emerging from barUurism, it 
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like, people. For the future maintenance of their wives 
and children the veterans were grateful; the priest 
and the philosopher applauded his ardent zeal for 
the advancement of religion and learning; and his 
vague promise of rewarding merit was applied by 
every candidate to his own hopes. Conscious of 
the influence of the clergy, Michael successfully 
laboured to secure the suffrage of that powerful order. 
Their expensive journey from Nice to Magnesia afforded 
a decent and ample pretence ; the leading prelates 
were tempted by the liberality of his nocturnal visits ; 
and the incorruptible patriarch was flattered by the 
homage of his new colleague, who led his mule by the 
bridle into the town, and removed to a respectful 
distance the importunity of the crowd. Without re¬ 
nouncing his title by royal descent, Palaeologus en¬ 
couraged a free discussion into the advantages of 
elective monarchy; and his adherents asked, with 
the insolence of triumph, What patient would trust 
his health, or what merchant would abandon his 
vessel, to the hereditary skill of a physician or a pilot 
The youth of the emperor and the impending dangers 
of a minority required the support of a mature and ex¬ 
perienced guardian; of an associate raised above the 
envy of his equals, and invested with the name and 
prerogatives of royalty. For the interest of the 
prince and people, without any views for himself or 
his family, the Great Duke consented to guard and in¬ 
struct the son of Theodore; but he sighed for the happy 
moment when he might restore to his firmer hands the 
administration of his patrimony, and enjoy the bless- 

moderates the licence of private war and arbitrary revenge. 

2. That it is less absurd than the trials by the ordeal, or boil> 
ing water, or the cross, which it has contributed to abolish. 

3. That it served at least as a test of personal courage: a 
quality so seldom united with a base disposition that the 
danger of the trial might be some check to a malicious 
prosecutor, and an useful barriei against injustice supported 
by power. The gallant and unfortunate carl of Surrey might 
probably have escaped his unmerited fate, had not his demand 
of the combat against his accused been over-rulcd« 
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ings of a private station. He was first invested with 
the title and prerogatives of despot, which bestowed 
«the purple ornaments^ and the second place in the 
Roman monarchy. It was afterwards agreed that 
John and Michael should be proclaimed as joint 
emperors, and raised on the buckler, but that the 
)>re-eminence should be reserved for the birthright 
of the former. A mutual league of amity was pledged 
between the royal partners; and, in case of a rupture, 
the subjects were bound, by their oath of allegiance, 
to declare themselves against the aggressor : an am¬ 
biguous name, the seed of discord and civil war. 
Paheologus was content; but on the day of his coro¬ 
nation, and in the cathedral of Nice, his zealous ad¬ 
herents most vehemently urged the just priority of his 
age and merit. The unseasonable dispute was eluded 
by postponing to a more convenient opportunity the 
coronation of John Lascaris; and he walked with a 
slight diadem in the train of his guardian, who alone 
received the Imperial crown from the hands of the 
patriarch. It was not without extreme reluctance 
that Arseni us abandoned the cause of his pupil; 
but the Varangians brandished their battle-axes; a sign 
of assent was extorted from the trembling youth ; 
and some voices were heard, that the life of a child 
should no longer impede the settlement of the nation. 
A full harvest of honours and employments was dis¬ 
tributed among his friends by the grateful Palaeologus. 
In his own family he created a despot and two sebasto- 
crators; Alexius Strategopulus was decorated with 
the title of Caesar ; and that veteran commander soon 
repaid tlie obligation, by restoring Constantinople to 
the Greek emperor. 

It was in the second year of his reign, while he 
resided in the palace and gardens of Nympha»um, 
near Smyrna, tnat the first messenger arrived at 
the dead of night; an<i the stupendous intelligence 
was imparted to Michael, after lie had been gently 
waked by the tender precaution of his sister Eulogia. 
The man was unknown or obscure; he produced no 
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letters from the victorious C«sar; nor could it easily 
be credited, after the defeat of Vataces and the recent 
failure of Palaeologus himself, that the capital had 
been surprised by a detachment of eight hundred 
soldiers. As an hostage, the doubtful author was 
confined, with the assurance of death or an ample 
recompense ; and the court was left some hours in the 
anxiety of hope and fear, till the messengers of Alexius 
arrived with the authentic intelligence, and displayed 
the trophies of the conquest, the sword and sceptre,^* 
the buskins and bonnet,'* of the usurper Baldwin, 
which he had dropt in his precipitate flight A general 
assembly of the bishops, senators, and nobles was 
immediately convened, and never perhaps was an event 
received with more heartfelt and universal joy. In a 
studied oration, the new sovereign of Constantinople 
congratulated his own and the public fortune. lliere 
was a time,*' said he, a far distant time, when the 
Roman empire extended to the Adriatic, the Tigris, 
and the conflnes of Ethiopia. After the loss of the 
provinces, our capital itself, in these last and calamitous 
days, has been wrested from our hands by the bar¬ 
barians of the West From the lowest ebb, the tide 
of prosperity has again returned in our favour; but 
our prosperity was that of fugitives and exiles; and, 
when we were asked. Which was the country of the 
Romans.^ we indicated with a blush the climate of the 
globe and the* quarter of the heavens. The Divine 
Providence has now restored to our arms the city of 
Constantine, the sacred seat of religion and empire; 
and it will depend on our valour and conduct to 
render this important acquisition the pledge and omen 

This sceptre, the erablem of justice and power, was a long 
staff, such as was used by the heroes in Homer. By the latter 
Greeks it was named Dicanice^ and the Imperial sceptre was 
distinguished as usual by the red or purple colour. 

^ Acropolita affirms (c. 87) that this bonnet was after the 
French fashion; but from the ruby at the point or summit 
Ducange (Hist, de C. P. 1 . v. c. a8, s^) believes that it was the 
high-crowned hat of the Greeks. Could Acropolita mistake 
the dress of bis own court ? 
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of future victories.” So eager was the impatience of 
the prince and people that Michael made his trium¬ 
phal entry into Constantinople only twenty days after 
the expulsion of the Latins. The golden gate was 
thrown open at his approach; the devout conqueror 
dismounted from his horse; and a miraculous image 
of Mary, the Conductress, was borne before him, that 
the divine Virgin in person might appear to conduct 
him to the temple of her Son, the cathedral of St. 
Sophia. But, after the first transport of devotion and 
pride, he sighed at the dreary prospect of solitude and 
ruin. The palace was defiled with smoke and dirt, and 
the gross intemperance of the Franks ; whole streets 
had'been consumed by fire, or were decayed by the 
injuries of time ; the sacred and profane edifices were 
stripped of their ornaments; and, as if they were con¬ 
scious of their approaching exile, the industry of the 
Latins had been confined to the work of pillage and 
destruction. Trade had expired under the pressure of 
anarchy and distress; and the number of inhabitants 
had decreased with the opulence of the city. It was 
the first care of the Greek monarch to reinstate the 
nobles in the palaces of their fathers ; and the houses 
or the grouna which they occupied were restored to 
the families that could exhibit a legal right of inherit¬ 
ance. But the far greater part was extinct or lost; 
the vacant property had devolved to the lord ; he 
repeopled Constantinople by a liberal invitation to the 
provinces; and the brave volunteers were seated in the 
capital which had been recovered by their arms. The 
French barons and the principal families had retired 
with their emperor; but the patient and humble 
crowd of Latins was attached to the country, and 
indifferent to the change of masters. Instead of 
banishing the factories of the Pisans, Venetians, and 
Genoese, the prudent conqueror accepted their oaths 
of allegiance, encouraj^ their industry, confirmed 
their privileges, and auowed them to live under the 
jurisdiction of their proper magistrates. Of these 
nations, the Pisans and Venetians preserved their 
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respective quarters in the city; but the services and 
powers of the Genoese deserved at the same time 
the gratitude and the jealousy of the Greeks. Their 
independent colony was first planted at the sea-port 
town of Heraclea in 'Phrace. They were speedily re¬ 
called, and settled in the exclusive possession of the 
suburb of Galata^ an advantageous post, in which 
they revived the commerce, and insulted the majesty, 
of the Byzantine empire. 

The recovery of Constantinople was celebrated us 
the sera of a new empire : the conqueror, alone, and 
by the right of the sword, renewed his coronation in 
the church of St. Sophia ; and the name and honours 
of John Lascaris, his pupil and lawful sovereign, were 
insensibly abolished. But bis claims still lived in 
the minds of the people; and the royal youth 
must speedily attain the years of manhood and 
ambition. By fear or conscience, Palaeologus was re¬ 
strained from dipping his hands in innocent and royal 
blood; but the anxiety of an usurper and a parent 
urged him to secure his throne by one of those imper¬ 
fect crimes so familiar to the modern Greeks. The 
loss of sight incapacitated the young prince for the 
active business of the world : instead of the brutal 
violence of tearing out his eyes, the visual nerve was 
destroyed by the intense glare of a red-hot bason.'* 
and John Lascaris was removed to a distant castle, 
where he spent many years in privacy and oblivion. 
Such cool and deliberate guilt may seem incompatible 
with remorse; but, if Michael could trust the mercy 
of Heaven, he was not inaccessible to the reproaches 
and vengeance of mankind, which he had provoked by 

This milder invention for extinguishing the sight was tried 
by the philosopher Democritus on himself, when he sought to 
withdraw his mind from the visible world: a foolish story I 
The word adacinare, in Latin and Italian, has furnished 
Ducange (Gloss. Latin.) with an opportunity to review ttte 
various m(xles of blinding; the more violent were, scooping, 
burning with an iron or hot vinegar, and binding the head with 
a strong cord till the eyes burs^from their sockets. Ingenious 
tyrants 1 
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cruelty and treason. His cruelty imposed on a servile 
court the duties of applause or silence ; but the cler^ 
had a right to speak in the name of their invisible 
master; and their holy legions were led by a prelate^ 
whose character was above the temptations of hope or 
fear. After a short abdication of his dignity, Arsenius 
had consented to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of 
Constantinople, and to preside in the restoration of 
the church. His pious simplicity was long deceived by 
the arts of PalsBologus ; and his patience and submission 
might soothe the usurper, and protect the safety of the 
young prince. On the news of his inhuman treatment, 
the patriarch unsheathed the spiritual sword; and 
superstition, on this occasion, was enlisted in the cause 
of humanity and justice. In a synod of bishops, who 
were stimulated by the example of his zeal, the patriarch 
pronounced a sentence of excommunication ; though his 
prudence still repeated the name of Michael in the 
public prayers. The eastern prelates had not adopted 
the dangerous maxims of ancient Rome; nor did they 
presume to enforce their censures, by deposing princes, 
or absolving nations from their oat^s of allegiance. But 
the Christian who had been separated from God and 
the church became an object of horror ; and, in a tur¬ 
bulent and fanatic capital, that horror might arm the 
hand of an assassin or inflame a sedition of the people. 
Palaeologus felt his danger, confessed his guilt, and 
deprecated his judge: the act was irretrievable; the 
pnze was obtained ; and the most rigorous penance, 
which he solicited, would have raised the sinner to the 
reputation of a saint. The unrelenting patriarch re¬ 
fused to announce any means of atonement or any hopes 
of mercy; and condescended only to pronounce that, 
for so great a crime, great indeeu must be the satis¬ 
faction. *‘Do you require,” said Michael, ‘^that I 
should abdicate the empire ? ” And at these words he 
offered, or seemed to offer, the sword of state. Arsenius 
eagerly grasped this pledge of sovereignty: but, when 
he perceiveu that the emperor was unwilling to pur¬ 
chase absolution at so dear a rate, he indignantly escaped 
VOL. VI. 2 K 
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to his cell, and left the royal sinner kneelingaud weeping 
before the door.^^ 

The danger and scandal of this excommunication 
subsisted above three years, till the popular clamour 
was assuaged by time and repentance; till the brethren 
of Arsenius condemned his indexible spirit, so repugn 
nant to the unbounded forgiveness of the gospeL The 
emperor had artfully insinuated that, if he were still 
rejected at home, he might seek, in the Roman pontifiP, 
a more indulgent judge ; but it was &r more easy and 
effectual to hnd or to place that judge at the head 
of the Byzantine church. Arsenius was involved in a 
▼ague rumour of conspiracy and disaffection; some 
irregular steps in his ordination and government were 
liable to censure ; a synod deposed him from the epis¬ 
copal office; and he was transported under a guara of 
soldiers to a small island of the Propontis. Before his 
exile, he sullenly requested that a strict account might 
be taken of the treasures of the church ; boasted that 
his whole riches, three pieces of gold, ba^ been earned 
by transcribing the Psalms; continued to assert the 
freedom of his mind; and denied, with his last breath, 
the pardon which was implored by the royal sinner.'^ 
After some delay, Gregory, bishop of Hadrianople, was 
translated to the Byzantine throne; but his authority 
was found insufficient to support the absolution of the 
emperor; and Joseph, a reverend monk, was substituted 
to the important function. This edifying scene was re- 
presentea in the presence of the senate and people; 
at the end of six years, the humble penitent was restored 
to the communion of the ffiithful; and humanity will 
rejoice that a milder treatment of the captive lAUBcaris 
was stipulated as a proof of his remorse. But the spirit 

The crime and excommunication of Michael are fairly told 
by Pachymer (L iii. e. 14,19* Ac.), and Gregoras {t iv. c. 4}. 
His confession and penancje r^ored their freedom* 

pachymer relates the exile of Arsenius ( 1 . v. c* z~x 5 ); be 
was one of the commlsskries Who visited him In the desert 
island. The last testament of4he unforgiving pattlareh is Still 
txtgm (Dupin. BibHotheque Eccldsiastlqiiei tom. x. p. 95). 
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of Arsenius still survived in a powerful faction of the 
monks and clerfry, who persevered ahove forty-eijrht 
•years in an obstinate schism. Their scruples were treated 
with tenderness and respect by Michael and his son ; and 
the reconciliation of the Arsenites was the serious labour 
of the ch urch and state. In the conhdeuce of fanaticism, 
they had proposed to try their cause by a miracle; and^ 
when the two papers that contained their own and the 
adverse cause were cast into a fiery brazier, they expected 
that the Catholic verity would be respected by the 
flames. Alas ! the two papers were indiscriminately 
consumed, and this unforeseen accident produced the 
union of a day, and renewed the quarrel of an age.^^ 
'Jlie final treaty displayed the victory of the Arsenites; 
the clergy abstained during forty days from all ecclesi¬ 
astical functions; a slight penance was imposed on 
the laity; the body of Arsenius was deposits in the 
sanctuary; and in the name of the departed saint the 
prince and people were released from the sins of their 
lathers.'® 

The establishment of his family was the motive, 
or at least the pretence, of the crime of Palaeologus; 
and he was impatient to confirm the succession, by 
sharing with his eldest son the honours of the purple. 
Andronicus, afterwards surnamed Jthe Elder, was pro¬ 
claimed and crowned emperor of the Romans; in the 
fifteenth year of his ago; and, from the first ssra of a 
prolix and inglorious reign, he held that august title 
nine years as the colleague, and fifty as the successor, 
of his father. Michael himself, had he died in a private 
station, would have been thought more worthy of the 

Pachymer (1. vii. c. as) relates this miraculous trial like a 
philosophy, and treats with simitar contempt a plot of the 
Arsenites, to hide a revelation in the coffin of some old saint 
( 1 . vii. c. 13). He compensates this incredulity by an image 
that weeps, anothtf that bleeds fl. vii. c. 3o),and the miracu¬ 
lous cures of a deaf and a mute patient (I xi. c. 32). 

The story of the Arsenites is spread through the thirteen 
books of Pachymer. Their union and triumph are reserved for 
Nicephonis Gregoras (I vii. c. 9), who neither loves nor esteems 
these sectaries. 
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empire; and the assaults of his temporal and apiritual 
enemies left him few moments to labour for his own 
fame or the happiness of his subjects. He wrested 
from the Franks several of the noblest islands of the 
Arohipelag^o^ Lesbos^ Chios^ and Rhodes; his brother 
Constantine was sent to command in Malvasia and 
Sparta ; and the eastern side of the Morea, from Argos 
and Napoli to Cape Twnarus, was repossessed by the 
Greeks. This effusion of Christian blood was loudly 
condemned by the patriarch; and the insolent priest 
presumed to interpose his fears and scruples between 
the arms of princes. But^ in the prosecution of these 
Western conquests^ the countries beyond the Helles¬ 
pont were left naked to the Turks; and their depreda¬ 
tions verified the prophecy of a dying senator^ that 
the recovery of Constantinople would be the ruin of 
Asia. The victories of Michael were achieved by his 
lieutenants; his sword rusted in the palace; and; in 
the transactions of the emperor with the popes and the 
king of Naples, his political arts were seined with 
cruelW and fraud. 

1. The Vatican was the most natural refuge of a I^tin 
emperor, who had been driven from bis throne; and 
pope Urban the Fourth appeared to pity the misfortunes, 
and vindicate the cause, of the fugitive Baldwin. A 
crusade, with plenary indulgence, was preached by his 
command against the schismatic Greeks; he excom¬ 
municated their allies and adherents; solicited Louis 
the Ninth in favour of his kinsman ; and demanded a 
tenth of the ecclesiastic revenues of France and England 
for the service of the holy war. The subtile Greek, 
who watched the rising tempest of the West, attempted 
to suspend or soothe the Hostility of the pope, by 
suppliant embassies and respectful letters; but he 

^ Of the xiii books of Pachymer. the first six (as the ivtb 
and vth of Ntcepborus Giegoras) contain the reign of Michaet, 
at the time of whose death be was forty years of age. Instead 
of breaking, like his editor the P^re roussin, h's history into 
two paru. 1 follow Ducange ^nd Cousin, who number tht 
xiii books in one series. 
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insinuated that the establishment of peace must pre¬ 
pare the reconciliation and obedience of the Eastern 
Church. The Roman court could not be deceived 
by so j^ross an artifice ; and Michael was admonished 
that the repentance of the son should precede the for¬ 
giveness of the father; and that faith (an ambiguous 
word) was the only basis of friendship and alliance. 
After a long and affected delay^ the aj^roach of danger 
and the importunity of Gregory the Tenth compelled 
him to enter on a more serious negotiation; he alleged 
the example of the great Vataces ; and the Greek clergy^ 
who understood the intentions of their prince^ were not 
alarmed by the first steps of reconciliation and respect. 
But^ when he pressed the conclusion of the treaty^ they 
strenuously declared that the Latins^ though not in 
name> were heretics in fact, and that they despised 
those strangers as the vilest and most despicable 
portion of the human race.^ It was the task of the 
emperor to persuade^ to corrupt, to intimidate, the 
most popular ecclesiastics, to gain the vote of each 
individual, and alternately to urge the arguments of 
Christian charity and the public welfare. The texts 
of the fathers and the arms of the Franks were balanced 
in the theological and political scale; and, without 
approving the addition to the Nicene creed, the most 
moderate were taught to confess that the two hostile 
propositions of proceeding from the Father by the Son, 
and of proceeding from the Father and the Son, might 
be reduced to a safe and catholic sense.*^ The 8upre< 
macy of the pope was a doctrine more easy to conceive 

^ From their mercantile intercourse with the Venetians and 
Genoese, they branded the Latins as Ki.ini\oL and / 3 drau<roi 
(Pachymer» 1 . v. c. lo). ** Some arc heretics in name; others, 
like the Latins, in fact/’ said the learned Veccus ( 1 . v. c. ia|, 
who soon afterwards b^rae a convert (c. 15, 16), and a patri¬ 
arch (c. 24). 

in this class we may place Pachymer himself, whose 
copious and candid narrative occupies the vth and vith books 
of his history. Yet the Greek is silent on the council of I^ns, 
and seems to believe that the popes alvrays resided in Rome 
and Italy. 
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but more painful to acknowledge; yet Michael repre^ 
sented to his monks and prelates that they might 
submit to name the Roman bishop as the first of the 
patriarchs, and that their distance and discretion would 
guard the liberties of the Eastern church from the mis- 
chievous consequences of the right of appeal. He 
protested that he would sacrifice his life and empire 
rather than yield the smallest point of orthodox faith 
or national independence; and this declaration was 
sealed and ratified by a golden boll. The patriarch 
Joseph withdrew to a monastery, to resign or resume 
his ^rone, according to the erent of the treaty; the 
letters of union and obedience were subscribed by 
the emperor, his son Andronieus, and thirty*five arch¬ 
bishops and metropolitans, with their respectivesynods; 
and tne episcopal list was multiplied by many dioceses 
which were annihilated under the yoke of the infidels. 
An embassy was composed of some trusty ministers 
and prelates ; they emoarked for Italy, with rich orna¬ 
ments and rare perfumes for the altar of St Peter; 
and their secret orders authorised and recommended 
a boundless compliance. They were received in the 
general council of Lyons, by pope Gregory the Tenth, 
at the head, of five hundred bishops. He embraced 
with tears his long-lost and repentant children; ac¬ 
cepted the oath of the ambassaaors, who abjured the 
schism in the name of the two emperors; adorned the 
prelates with the ring and mitre; chaunted in Greek 
and Latin the Nicene creed, with the addition of 
Ulioque; and rejoiced in the union of the East and 
W^, which had been reserved for his reira. To 
consummate this pious work, the Byzantine deputies 
were speedily followed by the pope’s nuncios; and 
their instruction discloses the policy of the Vatican, 
which could not be satisfied with the vain title of 
supremacy. After viewiii]^ the temper of the princf 
and people, they were enjoined to absolye the schis¬ 
matic clergy who should subscribe and swear their 
abjuration and obedience; to establish in all the 
churches the use of the perfect creed ; to prepare the 
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entrance of a cardinal lefc^te^ with the full powers and* 
dignity of his office ; and to instruct the emperor in 
Ihe advantages which he might derive from tne tem¬ 
poral protection of the Roman pontiff.^ 

But they found a country without a friend, a nation 
in which the names of Rome and Union were pro¬ 
nounced with abhorrence. The patriarch Joseph was 
indeed removed; his place was filled by Veccus, an 
ecclesiastic of learning and moderation; and the 
emperor was still urged, by the same motives, to per¬ 
severe in the same professions. But, in his private 
language, Palasologus affected to deplore the pride, 
and to blame the innovations, of the Latins; and, while 
he debased his character by this double hypocrisy, he 
justified and .punished the opposition of his subjects. 
By the joint suffrage of the new and the ancient Rome, 
a sentence of excommunication was pronounced apinet 
the obstinate schismatics; the censures of the church 
were executed by the sword of Michael; on the fisilure 
of persuasion, he tried the arguments of prison and 
exile, of whipping and mutilation : those touchstones, 
says an historian, of cowards and the brave. Two 
Greeks still reigned in ^tolia, Epirus, and Thessaly, 
with the appellation of despots; they had yielded to 
the sovereign of Constantinople; but they rejected the 
chains of the Roman pontiff, and supported their re¬ 
fusal by successful arms. Under their protection, the 
fugitive monks and bishops assembled in nostile synods, 
and retorted the name of heretic with the galling ad¬ 
dition of apostate; the prince of Trebizond was tempted 
to assume the forfeit title of emperor; and even the 
Latins of Negropont, Thebes, Atnens, and the Morea 
forgot the merits of the convert, to join, with open 
or clandestine aid, the enemies of Palfeologua His 
fsvourite generals, of his own blood and family, succes¬ 
sively deserted or betrayed the sacrilegious trust. His 

^ This curious instruction, which has been dra^ with more 
or less honesty by Wading and Leo Allatius from the archives 
of the Vatican, Is given In an abstract or version by Fleuiy 
(tom. xviii. pp. 252-358). 
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sister Eulogia, a niece^ and two female cousins^ con¬ 
spired against him ; another niece^ Mary queen of 
Bulgaria^ negotiated his ruin with the sultan of Egypt; 
and in the public eye their treason was consecrated as 
the most sublime virtue.To the pope's nuncios, who 
urged the consummation of the work, Palseologus 
exposed a naked recital of all that he had done and 
suffered for their sake. They were assured that the 
guilty sectaries, of both sexes and every rank, had 
been deprived of their honours, their fortunes, and 
their liMrty: a spreading list of confiscation and 
punishment, which involved many persons, the dearest 
to the emperor, or the best deserving of his favour. 
They were conducted to the prison, to behold four 
princes of the royal blood chained in the four corners, 
and shaking their fetters in an agony of grief and rage. 
Two of these captives were afterwards released, the 
one by submission, the other by death ; but the ob¬ 
stinacy of their two companions was chastised by the 
loss of their eves; and the Greeks, the least adverse 
to the union, aeplore that cruel and inauspicious tra¬ 
gedy. Persecutors must expect the hatred of those 
whom they oppress; but they commonly find some 
consolation in the testimonv of their conscience, the 
applause of their party, and, perhaps, the success of 
tneir undertaking. But the hypocrisy of Michael, 
which was prompted only by political motives, must 
have forced him to hate himself, to despise his followers, 
and to esteem and envy the rebel champions, by whom 
he was detested and despised. While his violence was 
abhorred at Constantinople, at Rome his slowness was 
arraigned and his sincerity suspected; till at length 
pope Martin the Fourth excluded the Greek emperor 

** This frank and authentic confession of Michaers distress 
IS exhibited in barbarous Latin by Ogerius, who signs himself 
Protonotarius Interpretum, and transcribed by Wading from"^ 
the MSS. of the Vatican (A.D. 1078, No. 3). His Annals of 
the FrancUcan order, the Fratres Minores, in xvii volumes in 
foUo (Rome, 1741)* 1 have now accidentally seen among the 
waste paper of a bookseller. ^ 
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from the pale of a church into which he was striving to 
reduce a schismatic people. No sooner had the tyrant 
ei^ired than the union was dissolved and abjured by 
unanimous consent; the churches were purified ; the 
penitents were reconciled ; and his son Andronicus^ 
after weeping the sins and errors of his youths most 
piously deiiM his father the burial of a prince and a 
Christian.2^ 

II. In the distress of the Latins, the walls and 
towers of Constantinople had fallen to decay ; they 
were restored and fortified by the policy of Michael, 
who deposited a plenteous store of corn and salt pro> 
visions, to sustain the siege which he might hourly 
expect from the resentment of the Western powers. 
Of these, the sovereign of the Two Sicilies was the 
most formidable neighbour ; but, as long as they were 
possessed by Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic the 
Second, his monarchy was the bulwark rather than 
the annoyance of the Eastern empire. The usurper, 
though a brave and active prince, was sufficiently 
employed in the defence of his throne; his proscrip* 
tion by successive popes had separated Mainfroy from 
the common cause of the Latins; and the forces that 
might have besieged Constantinople were detained in a 
crusade against the domestic enemy of Rome. The 
prize of her avenger, the crown of the Two Sicilies, 
was won and worn b^ the brother of St Louis, by 
Charles, count of Anjou and Provence, who led the 
chivalry of France on this holy expedition. The dis¬ 
affection of his Christian subjects compelled Mainfroy 
to enlist a colony of Saracens, whom his lather had 
planted in Apulia; and this ^ious succour will ex¬ 
plain the defiance of the Catholic hero, who rejected 
all terms of accommodation: Bear this message,*’ 
said Charles, ** to the sultan of Nocera, that God and 
the sword are umpire between us; and that he shall 

a* Pachymcr, 1 . vii, c. i~ii, 17. The speech of Andronicus 
the Elder (lib. xil c. a) is a curious record, which proves that, 
if the Greeks were the slaves of the emperor, the emperor was 
not less the slave of superstition and the clergy. 
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either send me to paradise^ or I will send him to the 
pit of hell/’ The armies met^ and^ though. 1 am 
ignorant of Mainfroy’s doom in the other world, in 
this he lost his friends, his kingdom, and his life, in 
the bloody battle of J^nevento. Naples and Sicily 
were immediately peopled with a warlike race of Frencn 
nobles ; and their aspiring leader embraced the future 
con(]|uest of Africa, Greece, and Palestine. The most 
specious reasons might point his first arms against the 
Byzantine empire; and Palasologus, diffident of his own 
strength, repeatedly appealed from the ambition of 
Charles to the humanity of St. Louis, who still pre¬ 
served a just ascendant over the mind of his ferocious 
brother. For a while the attention of that brother 
was confined at home by the invasion of Conradin, the 
last heir of the Imperial house of Swabia; but the 
hapless boy sunk in the unequal conflict; and his 
execution on a public scaffold taught the rivals of 
Charles to tremble for their heads as well as their 


dominions. A second respite was obtained by the last 
crusade of St. Louis to the African coast; and the 
double motive of interest and duty urged the king 
of Naples to assist, with his powers and his presence, 
the holy enterprise. The death of St. Louis released 


him from the importunity of a virtuous censor; the king 
of Tonis confessed himself the tributary and vassal 
the crown of Sicily; and the boldest of the French 
knights were free to enlist under his banner against 
the Greek empire. A treaty and a marriage united 
his interest with the house of Courtenay; his daughter, 
Beatrice, was promised to Philip, son and heir of the 
emperor Baldwin ; a pension of six hundred ounces of 
gold was allowed for his maintenance; and his generous 
father distributed among his allies the kingdoms and 
provinces of the East, reserving only Constantinople, 
and one di^’s journey round the city, for the Imperial 
domain. In this perilous moment, Palseologus was 
the most eager to subscribe the creed, and implore 
the protection, of the Roman pontiff, who assumed, 
with propriety and weight, the character of an angel 
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of peace, the common father of the Chrigtians. B7 
his voice the sword of Charles was chained in the 
scabbard; and the Greek ambassadors beheld him^ 
inathe pope's antechamber, biting his ivory sceptre in a 
transport of fury, and deeply resenting the refusal to 
enfranchise and consecrate his arms. He ap^ars to 
have respected the disinterested mediation 01 Gre^ry 
.the Tenth ; but Charles was insensibly disgusted 
the pride and partiality of Nicholas the Third ; and his 
attachment to his kindred, the Ursini family, alienated 
the most strenuous champion from the service of 
the church. The hostile league against the Greeks, 
of Philip the Latin emperor, the king of the Two 
Sicilies, and the republic of Venice, was ripened into 
execution; and the election of Martin the Fourth, a 
French pope, gave a sanction to the cause. Of the 
allies, Philip supplied his name, Martin, a bull of ex- 
communication, the Venetians, a squadron of forty 
galleys; and the formidable powers of Charles con¬ 
sisted of forty counts, ten thousand men at arms, a 
numerous body of infantry, and a fleet of more than 
three hundred ships and transports. A distant day 
was appointed for assembling this mighty force in the 
harbour of Brindisi; and a previous attempt was 
risked with a detachment of three hundred knights, 
who invaded Albania and besieged the fortress of 
Belgrade. Their defeat might amuse with a triumph 
the vanity of Constantinople; but the more sagacious 
Michael, despairing of his arms, depended on the 
effects of a conspiracy ; on the secret workings of a rat, 
who gnawed the bow-string of the Sicilian tyrant. 

Among the proscribed adherents of the house of 
Swabia, John of Procida forfeited a small island of 
that name in the bay of Naples. His birth was noble, 
but his education was learned ; and, in the poverty 
of exile, he was relieved by the practice of physic, 
which he had studied in the school of Suerno. 

V The reader of Herodotus will recollect how miraculously 
the Assyrian host of Sennacherib was disarmed and destroyed 
(l. ii. c. 141). 
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Fortune had left him nothing to lose except life; and 
to despise life is the first qualihcatiou of a rebel. , Pro- 
cida was endowed with the aii; of negotiation^ to en¬ 
force his reasons and disguise his motives; and^ in his 
various transactions with nations and men^ he could 
persuade each party that he laboured solely for their 
interest. The new kingdoms of Charles were afflicted 
by every species of fiscal and military oppression; 
and the lives and fortunes of his Italian suojects were * 
sacrificed to the greatness of their master and the 
licentiousness of his followers, 'fhe hatred of Naples 
was repressed by his presence; but the looser govern¬ 
ment of his vicegerents excited the contempt^ as well 
as the aversion^ of the Sicilians; the island was roused 
to a sense of freedom by the eloquence of Procida; 
and he displayed to every baron his private interest in 
the common cause. In the confidence of foreign aid, 
he successively visited the courts of the Greek emperor 
and of Peter, king of Arragon, who possessed the 
maritime countries of Valentia and Catalonia. To the 
ambitious Peter a crown was presented, which he 
might justly claim by his marriage with the sister of 
Mainfroy, and by the dying voice of Conradin, who 
from the scaffold had cast a ring to his heir and 
avenger. Palaeologus was easily persuaded to divert 
his enemy from a foreign war by a rebellion at home ; 
and a Greek subsidy of twenty-five thousand ounces of 
gold was most profitably applied to arm a Catalan fleet, 
which sailed under an holy banner to the specious 
attack of the Saracens of Africa. In the disguise of a 
monk or beggar, the indefatigable missionary of revolt 
flew from Constantinople to Home, and from Sicily to 
Saragossa; the treaty was sealed with the signet of 

^ According to Sabas Malaspina (Hist. Sicula, 1 . iii. c. i6, 
in Muratori, tom. viii. p. 832). a zealous Guelph, the subjects 
of Charles, who had reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, began to 
regret him as a lamb; and he justifies their discontent by the ^ 
oppressions of the French government ( 1 . vi. c. a, 7). See 
the Sicilian manifesto in Nicholas Specialis ( 1 . i. c. 11, in 
Muratori, tom. x. p. 930). 
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pope Nicholas himself, the enemy of Charles ; and his 
deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St Peter from the 
house of Anjou to that of Arragon. So widely diifused 
and so freely circulated, the secret was preserved above 
two years with impenetrable discretion ; and each of 
the conspirators imbibed the maxim of Peter, who 
declared that he would cut off his left hand, if it were 
conscious of the intentions of his right The mine 
was prepared with deep and dangerous artifice; but 
it may be questioned whether the instant explosion of 
Palermo were the effect of accident or design. 

On the vigil of Easter, a procession of the disarmed 
citizens visited a church without the walls; and a 
noble damsel was rudely insulted by a French soldier. 
The rarvdsher was instantly punished with death ; and, 
if the people was at first scattered by a military force, 
their numbers and fury prevailed: the conspirators 
seized the opportunity ; the flame spread over the 
island ; and eight thousand French were exterminated 
in a promiscuous massacre, which has obtained the 
name of the Sicilian Vespers.*^ From every city the 
banners of freedom and the church were displayed; 
the revolt was inspired by the presence or the soul of 
Procida; and Peter of Arragon, who sailed from the 
African coast to Palermo, was saluted as the king and 
saviour of the isle. By the rebellion of a pe^le on 
whom he had so long trampled with impunity, Charles 
was astonished and confounded ; and in the first agony 
of grief and devotion he was heard to exclaim, 

God ! if thou hast decreed to humble me, grant me at 
least a gentle and gradual descent from the pinnacle 
of greatness.” His fleet and army, which already 
filled the sea-ports of Italy, were hastily recalled from 
the service ot the Grecian war; and the situation of 
Messina exposed that town to the first storm of his 

^ The French were long taught to remember this bloody 
lesson: **lf I am provokedsaid Henry the Fourth,**! will 
breakfast at Milan, and dine at Naples." “Your Majesty," 
replied the Spanish ambassador, “ may perhaps arrive in 
Sicily for vespers." 
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revenge. Feeble in themselves^ and yet hopeless of 
foreign succour, the citizens would have repented and 
submitted, on the assurance of full pardon and their 
ancient privileges. But the pride of the monarch was 
already rekindled ; and the most fervent intreaties of 
the legate could extort no more than a promise, that 
he would forgive the remainder, after a chosen list of 
eight hundred rebels had been yielded to bis discretion. 
The despair of the Messinese renewed their coura^; 
Peter of Arragon approached to their relief; and his 
rival was driven back by the failure of provision, and 
the terrors of the equinox, to the Calabrian shore. At 
the same moment, the Catalan admiral, the famous 
Roger de Loria, swept the channel with an invincible 
squadron : the French fleet, more numerous in trans¬ 
ports than in galleys, was either burnt or destroyed ; 
and the same blow assured the independence of Sicily 
and the safety of the Greek empire. A few days 
before bis death, the emperor Michael rejoiced in the 
fall of an enemy whom he hated and esteemed; and 
perhaps he might be content with the popular judg¬ 
ment that, had they not been matched with each other, 
Constantinople and Italy must speedily have obeyed 
the same master.From this disastrous moment, the 
life of Charles was a series of misfortunes; his capital 
was insulted, his son was made prisoner, and he sunk 
into the grave without recovering the isle of Sicily, 
which, after a war of twenty years, was finally severed 
from the throne of Naples, and transferred, us an in- 

This revolt, with the subsequent victory, are related by 
two national writers, Bartholemy a Neocastro (in Muraton, 
tom. xiii.) and Nicholas Speciaiis (in Muratori, tom. x.), the 
one a contemporary, the other of the next century. The 
patriot Speciaiis disclaims the name of rebellion and all 
previous correspondence with Peter of Arragon (nullo commu- 
nicato consilio), who happened to be with a fleet and army on 
the African coast ( 1 . i. c. 4, 0). 

* Nicephorus Gregoras (L v. c. 6) admires the wisdom of 
Providence in this equal balance of states and princes. For 
the honour of Palseologus. I had rather this balance had been 
observed by an Italian writer. 
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dependent kingdom^ to a younger branch of the house 
of Arragon. 

I shall not, I trust, be accused of superstition; but 
I •must remark that, even in this world, the natural 
order of events will sometimes afford the strong ap¬ 
pearances of moral retribution. The first Pulaeologus 
had saved his empire by involving the kingdoms of the 
West in rebellion and blood; and from these seeds of 
discord uprose a generation of iron men, who assaulted 
and endangered the empire of his son. In modem 
times our debts and taxes are the secret poison, which 
still corrodes the bosom of peace ; but in the weak and 
disorderly government of the middle ages it was agi¬ 
tated by the present evil of the disbanded armies. 
Too idle to work, too proud to beg, the mercenaries 
were accustomed to a life of rapine: they could rob 
with more dignity and efiect under a banner and a 
chief; and the sovereign, to whom their service was 
useless and their presence importunate, endeavoured to 
discharge the torrent on some neighbouring countries. 
After the Peace of Sicily, many thousands of Genoese, 
Catalans,^ &c., who had fought, by sea and land, 
under the standard of Anjou or Arragon, were blended 
into one nation by the resemblance of their manners 
and interest. They heard that the Greek provinces of 
Asia were invadea by the Turks: they resolved to 
share the harvest of pay and plunder; and Frederic, 
king of Sicily, most lioerally contributed the means of 
their departure. In a warfare of twenty years, a ship, 
or a camp, was become their country; arms were their 
sole profession and property; valour was the only virtue 
which they knew; tneir women had imbibed the fearless 
temper or their lovers and husbands; it was reported 
that, with a stroke of their broad sword, the Catalans 

M In this motley multitude* the Catalans and Spaniards* 
the bravest of the soldiery, were styled by themselves and the 
Greeks Amo^vares* Moncada derives their origin from the 
Goths* and iHichymer ( 1 . xi. c. sa) from the Arabs; and, in 
spite of national and religious pride, I am afraid the latter is 
in the right. 
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could cleave a horseman and an horse; and the report 
itself was a powerful weapon. Ro^j^er de Flor was the 
most popular of their chiefs; and his personal merit 
overshadowed the dignity of his prouder rivals of 
Arragon. llie offspring of a marriage between a 
German gentleman of the court of Frederic the 
Second and a damsel of Brindisi, Roger was successively 
a templar, an apostate, a pirate, and at length the 
richest and most powerful admiral of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. He sailed from Messina to Constantinople, 
with eighteen galleys, four great ships, and eight 
thousand adventurers; and his previous treaty was 
faithfully accomplished by Andronicus the Elder, who 
accepted with joy and terror this formidable succour. 
A palace was allotted for his reception, and a niece 
of the emperor was given in marriage to the valiant 
stranger, who was immediately created Great Duke 
or Admiral of Romania. After a decent re]>ose, 
he transported his troops over the Propontis, and 
boldly led them against the Turks; in two bloody 
battles thirty thousand of the Moslems were slain ; 
he raised the siege of Philadelphia, and deserved the 
name of the deliverer of Asia. But, after a short season 
of prosperity, the cloud of slavery and ruin again burst 
on that unhappy province. The inhabitants escaped 
(says a Greek historian) from the smoke into the 
flames; and the hostility of the Turks was less per> 
nicious than the friendship of the Catalans. The lives 
and fortunes which they iiad rescued, they considered 
as their own ; the willing or reluctant maid was saved 
from the race of circumcision for the embraces of a 
Christian soldier; the exaction of flues and supplies 
was enforced by licentious rapine and arbitrary execu¬ 
tions ; and, on the resistance of Magnesia, the Great 
Duke besieged a city of the Roman empire.^^ These 
disorders he excused by the wrongs and passions of a 

Some idea may be formed of the population of these cities, 
from the 36.000 inhabitants of Tralles, which, in the preced¬ 
ing reign, was rebuilt by the emperor, and ruined by the Turks 
(Pachymcr, 1 . vi. c. ao, ai). 
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victorious army; nor would his own authority or 
person have been safe, had he dared to punish his 
faithful followers, who were defrauded of the just and 
covenanted price of their services. ITie threats and 
complaints of Andronicus disclosed the nakedness of 
the empire. His golden bull had invited no more than 
Ave hundred horse and a thousand foot soldiers; yet 
the crowd of volunteers, who migrated to the East, 
had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous bounty. 
While his bravest allies were content with three 
byzants, or pieces of gold, for their monthly pay, an 
ounce or even two ounces of gold were assigned to the 
Catiilans, whose annual pension would thus amount to 
near an hundred pounds sterling; one of their chiefs 
had modestly ratea at three hundred thousand crowns 
the value of his future merits ; and above a million 
had been issued from the treasury for the main¬ 
tenance of these costly mercenaries. A cruel tax had 
been imposed on the corn of the husbandman : one 
third was retrenched from the salaries of the public 
officers; and the standard of the coin was so shame¬ 
fully debased that of the four-aud-twenty parts only 
five were of pure gold.^* At the summons of the em¬ 
peror, Roger evacuated a province which no longer 
supplied the materials of rapine; but be refused to 
disperse his troops ; and, while his style was respectful, 
his conduct was independent and hostile. He pro¬ 
tested that, if the emperor should march against him, 

8*^ I have collected these pecuniary circumstances from 
Paichymer ( 1 . xi. c. ai; 1 . xii. c. 4, 5, 8, 14, 19), who describes 
the progressive degradation of the gold coin. Even in the 
pros^rous times of John Ducas Vataces. the byxants were 
composed in equal proportions of the pure and the baser 
metal. The poverty of Michael Palasologus compelled him 
to strike a new coin, with nine parts, or carats, of gold, and 
fifteen of copper alloy. After bis death the standard rose to 
ten carats, till in the public distress it was reduced to the 
moiety. The Prince was relieved for a moment, while credit 
and commerce were for ever blasted. In France, the gold coin 
is of twenty-two carats (one-twelfth alloy), and the standard of 
England and Holland is still higher. 

VOL. VI, 2 L 
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he would advance fofty paces to kiss the p*ound before 
him ; but, in rising from this prostrate attitude, Roger 
had a life and sword at the service of his friends. 
The Great Duke of Romania condescended to accept 
the title and ornaments of Csesar ; but he rejected the 
new proposal of the government of Asia, with a sub¬ 
sidy of corn and money, on condition that he should 
reduce his troops to the harmless number of three 
thousand men. Assassination is the last resource of 
cowards. The Caesar was tempted to visit the royal 
residence of Hadrianople: in the apartment, and 
before the eyes, of the empress, he was stabbed by the 
Alani guards; and, though the deed was imputed to 
their private revenge, his countrymen, who dwelt at 
Constantinople in the security of peace, were involved 
in the same proscription by the prince or people. The 
loss of their leader intimidated the crowd of adven¬ 
turers, who hoi^d the sails of flight, and were soon 
scattered round the coasts of the Mediterranean. But 
a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans or French 
stood firm in the strong fortress of Gallipoli on the 
Hellespont, displayed the banners of Arragon, and 
offered to revenge and justify their chief by an equal 
combat of ten or an hundred warriors. Instead of 
accepting this bold defiance, the emperor Michael, the 
son and colleague of Andronicus, resolved to oppress 
them with the weight of multitudes : every nerve was 
strained to form an army of thirteen thousand horse 
and thirty thousand foot; and the Propontis was 
covered with the ships of the Greeks and Genoese. In 
two battles by sea and land, these mighty forces were 
encountered and overthrown by the despair and dis¬ 
cipline of the Catalans; the young emperor fled to the 
palace; and an insuflficient guard of light horse was 
left for the protection of the open country. Victory 
renewed the hopes and numbers of the adventurers: 
every nation was blended under the name and standard, 
of the great company; and three thousand Turkish 
proselytes deserted from the Imperial service to join 
this military association. In the possession of Galli- 
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poll, the Catalans intercepted the trade of Constanti¬ 
nople and the Black Sea, while they spread their 
d^astations on either side of the Hellespont over 
the confines of Europe and Asia. To prevent their 
approach, the ^atest part of the Byzantine territory 
was laid waste by the Greeks themselves : the peasants 
and their cattle retired into the city ; and myriads of 
sheep and oxen, for which neither place nor food could 
be procured, were unprofitably slaughtered on the 
same day. Four times the emperor Andronicus sued 
for peace, and four times he was inflexibly repulsed, 
till the want of provisions, and the discord of the 
chiefs, compelled the Catalans to evacuate the banks 
of the Hellespont and the neighbourhood of the capital. 
After their separation from the Turks, the remains of 
the great company pursued their march through Mace^ 
donia and Thessaly, to seek a new establishment in the 
heart of Greece. 

After some ages of oblivion, Greece was awakened 
to new misfortunes by the arms of the I^tins. Jn the 
two hundred and fifty years between the first and the 
last conquest of Constantinople, that venerable land 
was disputed by a multitude of petty tyrants; without 
the comforts of freedom and genius, her ancient cities 
were again plunged in foreign and intestine war ; and, 
if servitude be preferable to anarchy, they might re¬ 
pose with joy under the Turkish yoke, i shall not 
pursue the obscure and various dynasties that rose and 

•• The Catalan war is most copiously related by Pachymer, 
in the xith, xiiih, and xiiith books, till he breaks off in the year 
1308. Nicephorus Gregoras (I. vii. 3-6) is more concise and 
complete. Ducange, who adopts these adventurers as French, 
has hunted their footsteps with his usual diligence (Hist, de 
C. P. 1 . vi. c. 22-46). He quotes an Arragonese history, which 
1 have read with pleasure, and which the Spaniards extol as 
a model of style and composition (Expedicion de los Catalanes 
y Arragoneses contra Turoos y Grie^; Barcelona, 1623, in 
quarto; Madrid, 1777, in octavo). Don Francisco de Mon- 
cada, Coiide de Osona, may imitate Caesar or Sallust; be may 
transcribe the Greek or Italian contemporaries; but he never 
quotes his authorities, and 1 cannot discern any national records 
of the exploits of his countrymen. 
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fell on the continent or in the isles; but our silence 
on the fate of Athens would arjfue a strange ingrati¬ 
tude to the first and purest school of liberal sciemie 
and amiiseraeiit. In tne partition of the empire, the 
principality of Athens and Thebes* was assigned to 
Otho de la Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy,^* with 
the title of Great Duke,^ which the I^atins understood 
in their own sense, and the Greeks more foolishly 
derived from the age of Constantine.^ Otho followed 
the standard of the marquis of Montferrat; the ample 
state, which he acquired by a miracle of conduct or 
fortune,^ was peaceably inherited by his son and two 
grandsons, till the family, though not tlie nation, was 
changed, by the marriage of an heiress, into the elder 
branch of the house of Brienne. The son of that 
marriage, ^V'alter de Brienne, succeeded to the duchy 
of Athens ; and, with the aid of some Catalan mercen¬ 
aries, whom he invested with fiefs, reduced above 
thirty castles of the vassal or neighbouring lords. 
But, when he was informed of the approach and am¬ 
bition of the great company, he collected a force of 
seven hundred knights, six thousand four hundred 
horse, and eight thousand foot, and boldly met them 
on the banks of the river Cephisus in Boeotia. 'fhe 

84 He is twice mentioned by Villehardouin with honour (No. 
151, 235); and under the first passage Ducange observes all 
that can be known of his person and family. 

*8 F,rom these Latin princes of the xivth century, Boccace, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare have borrowed their Theseus Duke 
of Athens. An ignorant age transfers its own language and 
manners to the most distant times. 

The same Constantine gave to Sicily a king, to Russia 
the magnus dafifer oi the empire, to Thebes ^micerius: 
and these absurd fables arc properly lashed by Ducange (ad 
Nicephor. Greg. 1 . vii. c. 5). By the Latins, the lord of 
Theljes was styled, by corruption, the Megas Kurios, or Grand 
Sire! 

87 Quodam miraculo, says Albcric, He was probably re¬ 
ceived by Michael Choniates, the archbishop who had defcrtded 
Athens against the tyrant Leo Sgurus (Nicetas in BaldwinoJ. 
Michael was the brother of the historian Nicetas; and his 
encomium of Athens is still extant in MS. in the Bodleian 
Library (Fabric. Bibliot. Graec. tern. vi. p. 405). 
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Catalans amounted to no more than three thousand 
five hundred horse and four thousand foot; but the 
deficiency of numbers was compensated by stratagem 
and order. They formed round their camp an arti¬ 
ficial inundation : the duke and his knights advanced 
without fear or precaution on the verdant meadow; 
their horses plunged into the bog ; and he was cut in 
pieces, with the greatest part of the French ^.avalry. 
His family and nation were expelled ; and his son, 
Walter de Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, the 
tyrant of Florence, and the constable of France, lost 
his life in the field of Poitiers. Attica and Boeotia 
were the rewards of the victorious Catalans ; they 
married the widows and daughters of the slain; and 
during fourteen years the great company was the terror 
of the Grecian states. Their factions drove them to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the house of Arragon ; 
and, during the remainder of the fourteenth century, 
Athens, as a government or an appanage, was succes¬ 
sively bestowed by the kings of Sicily. After the 
French and Catalans, the third dynasty was that of 
the Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Florence, potent at 
Naples, and sovereign in Greece. Athens, which they 
embellished with new buildings, became the capital of 
a state that extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, 
Delphi, and a part of Thessaly; and their reira was 
finally determined by Mahomet the Secona, who 
strangled the last duke, and educated his sons in the 
discipline and religion of the seraglio. 

Athens, though no more than the shadow of her 
former self, still contains about eight or ten thousand 
inhabitants: of these, three-fourths are Greeks in 
religion and language; and the Turks, who compose 
the remainder, have relaxed, in their intercourse with 
the citizens, somewhat of the pride and gravity of their 
national character. 'I'he olive-tree, the gift of Minerva, 
flourishes in Attica; nor has the honey of Mount 
Hymettus lost any part of its exquisite flavour; ^ but 

*• The ancients, or at least the Athenians, believe that all the 
bees in the world had been propagated from Mount Hymettus. 
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the languid trade is monopolised by strang’ers ; and the 
agriculture of a barren land is abandoned to the vagrant 
Walachians. The Athenians are still distinguished by 
the subtlety and acuteness of their understandings; 
but these qualities^ unless ennobled by freedom and 
enlightened by study, will degenerate into a low and 
seldsh cunning; and it is a proverbiid saying of the 
country, From the Jews of Thessalonica, the Turks of 
Negropont, and the Greeks ot Athens, good Lord, de¬ 
liver us !” This artful people has eluded the tyranny 
of the Turkish bashaws by an expedient which alleviates 
their servitude and aggravates their shame. About the 
middle of the last century, the Athenians chose for 
their protector the Kislar Aga, or chief black eunuch 
of the seraglio. This iEthiopian slave, who possesses 
the Sultan’s ear, condescends to accept the tribute of 
thirty thousand crowns ; his lieutenant, the Waywode, 
whom he annually confirms, may reserve for his own 
about five or six thousand more ; and such is the policy 
of the citizens that they seldom fail to remove and 
punish an oppressive governor. Their private differ¬ 
ences are decided by the archbishop, one of the richest 
prelates of the Greek church, since he possesses a 
revenue of one thousand pounds sterling; and by a 
tribunal of the eight geronti or elders, chosen in the 
eight quarters of the city. The noble families cannot 
trace their pedigree above three hundred years; but 
their principal members are distinguished by a grave 
demeanour, a fur cap, and the lofty appellation of archon. 
By some, who delight in the contrast, the modern 
language of Athens is represented as the most corrupt 
and barbarous of the seventy dialects ot the vulgar 
Greek; ^ this picture is too darkly coloured ; hut it 

They taught that health might be preserved, and life pro¬ 
longed, by the external use of oil and tlie internal use of honey 
(Geoponica, L xv. a 7, pp. 1089-1094, edit. Niclas). 

Ducange, Glossar. Grace. Praefat. p. 8, who quotes for 
his author Theodosius Zygomalas, a modern grammarian. 
Yet Spon (tom. ii. p. 194), and Wheler (p. 3^5), no incom¬ 
petent judges, entertain a more favourable opinion of the Attic 
dialect. 
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would not be easy, in the country of Plato and Demos¬ 
thenes, to find a reader, or a copy, of their works. 
Tl^ Athenians walk with supine indifference amon^ the 
glorious ruins of antiquity; and such is the debasement 
of their character that they are incapable of admiring 
the genius of their predecessors.*^ 

Yet we must not accuse them of corrupting the name of 
Athens, which they still call Athini. From the els rijp ^AO'/jPriv 
we have formed our own barbarism of Setines. 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

4'IVIL WARS, AND RUIN OF THK GRKKK P:MF1RE—REIONS 
OF ANDRONICUS, THE ELDER AND YOUNGER, AND 
JOHN PALiEOLOGUS—REGtJNCY, REVOLT, REIGN, AND 
ABDICATION, OF JOHN CANTACUZENP:—P!STABLISHMKNT 

OF A GRNOt>?E COLONY AT PFIllA OR (;aLATA-THEIR 

WARS WITH THE E5fPIRE AND CITY OF CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE. 

The lon^ reign of Andronicus ^ the Elder is chiefly 
memorable by the disputes of the Greek church, the 
invasion of the Catalans, and the rise of the Ottoman 
power. He is celebrated as the most learned and 
virtuous prince of the age; but such virtue and such 
learning contributed neither to the perfection of the 
individual nor to the happiness of society. A slave of 
the most abject superstition, he was surrounded on all 
sides by visible and invisible enemies; nor were tlie 
flames of hell less dreadful to his fancy than those of 
a Catalan or Turkish war. Under the reign of the 
Palseologi, the choice of the patriarch was the most 
important business of the state; the heads of the 
Greek church were ambitious and fanatic monks; and 
their vices or virtues, their learning or ignorance, 
were equally mischievous or contemptible. By his 
intemperate discipline, the patriarch Athanasius ex¬ 
cited the hatred of the clergy and people ; he was 
heard to declare that the sinner should swallow the 
last dregs of Ihe cup of penance ; and the foolish tale 
was propagated of his punishing a sacrilegious ass that 

' Andronicus himself will justify our freedom in the in¬ 
vective (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1 . i. c. i) which he pronounced 
against historic falsehood. It is true that his censure is more 
pointedly urged against calumny th%n against adulation. 
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bad tasted the lettuce of a convent-garden. Driven 
from the throne by the universal clamour, Athanasius 
composed, before his retreat, two papers of a very 
opposite cast. His public testament was in the tone of 
charity and resignation ; the private codicil breathed 
the direst anathemas against the authors of his dis¬ 
grace, whom he excluded forever from the communion 
of the Holy Trinity, the angels, and the saints. This 
last paper he enclosed in an earthen pot, which was 
placed, by his order, on the top of one of the pillars in 
the dome of St. Sophia, in the distant hope of aiscovery 
and revenge. At the end of four years, some youths, 
climbing by a ladder in search of pigeons’ nests, de¬ 
tected the fatal secret; and, as Andronicus felt him¬ 
self touched and bound by the excommunication, he 
trembled on the brink of the abyss which had been 
so treacherously dug under his feet. A synod of 
bishops was instantly convened to debate this important 
question ; the rashness of these clandestine anathemas 
was generally condemned; but, as the knot could be 
untied only by the same hand, as that hand was now 
deprived of the crosier, it appeared that this post¬ 
humous decree was irrevocable by any .earthly 
power. Some faint testimonies of repentance and 
pardon were extorted from the author of the mischief; 
but the conscience of the emperor was still wounded, 
and he desired, with no less ardour than Athanasius 
himself, the restoration of a patriarch by whom alone 
he could be healed. At the dead of night a monk 
rudely knocked at the door of the royal bed-chamber, 
announcing a revelation of plague and famine, of 
inundations and earthquakes. Andronicus started 
from his bed, and spent the night in prayer, till he 
felt, or thought that he felt, a slight motion of the 
earth. The emperor, on foot, led the bishops and 
monks to the ceil of Athanasius ; and, after a proper 
resistance, the saint, from whom this message had 
been sent, consented to absolve the prince and govern 
the church of Constantinople. Untamed by disgrace 
and hardened by solitude, the shepherd was again 
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odious to the dock; and his enemies contrived a 
singular and^ as it proved^ a successful mode of 
revenge. In the night they stole away the foot-stool 
or foot-cloth of his throne, which they secretly re¬ 
placed with the decoration of a satirical picture, llie 
emperor was painted with a bridle in his mouth, and 
Athanasius leading the tractable beast to the feet of 
Christ. The authors of the libel were detected and 
punished; but, as their lives had been spared, the 
Christian priest in sullen indignation retired to his 
cell; and the eyes of Andronicus, which had been 
opened for a moment, were again closed by his 
successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most curious and 
important of a reign of fifty years, I cannot at least 
accuse the brevity of my materials, since 1 reduce into 
some few pages the enormous folios of Pachymer,* 
Cantacuzene,^ and Nicephorus Gregoras,^ who have 
composed the prolix and languid story of the times. 
The name and situation of the emperor John Cauta- 
cuzene might inspire the most lively curiosity. His 
memorials of forty years extend from the revolt of 
the younger Andronicus to his own abdication of the 
empire ; and it is observed that, like Moses and CsBsar, 
he was the principal actor in the scenes which he 
describes. But in this eloquent work we should vainly 
seek the sincerity of an hero or a penitent, lietired in a 

2 Pachymer, in seven books, 377 folio pages, describes the 
first twenty-six years of Andronicus the Elder; and marks the 
date of his composition by the current news or lie of the day 
(a.d. 1308). Either death or disgust prevented him from 
resuming the pen. 

* After an interval of twelve years from the conclusion of 
Pachymer, Cantacuzenus takes up the pen; and his first book 
(c. 1-59, pp. 9-150) relates the civil war and the eight last 
years of the elder Andronicus. The ingenious comparison of 
Moses and Caesar is fancied by his French tran^ator, the 
president Cousin. 

* Nicephorus Gregoras more briefly includes the entire life 
and reign of Andronicus the Elder ( 1 . vi. c. i.; 1 . x. c. 1, pp. 
96-291). This is the part of which Cantacuzene complains at 
a false and malicious representationgof bis conduct 
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cloister from the vices and passions of the world, he pre¬ 
sents not a confession, but an apology, of the life of 
aiiambitiouB statesman. Instead of unfolding the true 
counsels and characters of men, he displays the smooth 
and specious surface of events, highly varnished with 
his own praises and those of his friends. Their motives 
are always pure; their ends always legitimate; they 
conspire and rebel without any views of interest; and 
the violence which they inflict or suflfer is celebrated 
as the spontaneous effect of reason and virtue. 

After the example of the first of the Palaeologi, the 
elder Andronicus associated his son Michael to the 
honours of the purple ; and, from the age of eighteen 
to his premature death, that prince was acknowledged, 
above twenty-five years, as the second emperor of the 
Greeks.^ At the head of an army, he excited neither 
the fears of the enemy nor the jealousy of the court; 
his modesty and patience were never tempted to com¬ 
pute the years of his father ; nor was that father com¬ 
pelled to repent of his liberality either by the virtues 
or vices of his son. The sou of Michael was named 
Andronicus from his grandfather, to whose early favour 
he was introduced by that nominal resemblance. The 
blossoms of wit and beauty increased the fondness of 
the elder Andronicus; and, with the common vanity 
of the age, he expected to realise in the second, the 
hope which had been disappointed in the first, genera¬ 
tion. The boy was educated in the palace as an heir 
and a favourite; and, in the oaths and acclamations of 
the people, the augmt triad was formed by the names 
of the father, the son, and the grandson. But the 
younger Andronicus was speedily corrupted by his 

® He was crowned May ai, 1295, and died October 12, 1320 
(Ducange, Farn. Byz. p. 239). His brother, Theodore, by a 
second marriage, inherited the marquisate of Montferrat, 
apostatised to the religion and manners of the Latins ( 5 ri xal 
yvJjfJLj) Kal irlffrei Kal xai yeFtluu Kovp^ Kal wdUriw 

Weertv Aartros Ijp dKpat^ri^, Nic. Greg. 1 . ix. c. 1), and 
founded a dynasty of Italian princes, which was extinguished 
A.D. 1533 {Ducange, Fam. By*, pp. 249^253). 
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infant greatness^ while he beheld, with puerile im¬ 
patience, the double obstacle that hung, and might 
long hang, over his rising ambition. It was not to 
acquire fame, or to diffuse happiness, that he so eagerly 
aspired ; wealth and impunity were in his eyes the 
most precious attributes of a monarch ; and his first 
indiscreet demand was the sovereignty of some rich 
and fertile island, where he might lead a life of in¬ 
dependence and pleasure. The emperor was offended 
by the loud and frequent intemperance which disturbed 
his capital; the sums which his parsimony denied 
were supplied by the Genoese usurers of Pera ; and the 
oppressive debt, which consolidated the interest of a 
faction, could be discharged only by a revolution. A 
beautiful female, a matron in rank, a prostitute in 
manners, had instructed the younger Andronicus in 
the rudiments of love; but he had reason to suspect 
the nocturnal visits of a rival; and a stranger passing 
through the street was pierced by the arrows of his 
guards,who were placed in ambush at her door. That 
stranger was his brother, prince Manuel, who languished 
and died of his wound ; and the emperor Michael, their 
common father, whose health was in a declining state, 
expired on the eighth day, lamenting the loss of both 
his children.® However guiltless in his intention, the 
younger .Andronicus might impute a brother’s and 
a father's death to the consequence of his own vices; 
and deep was the sigh of thinking and feeling men, 
when they perceived, instead of sorrow and repentance, 
his ill-dissembled joy on the removal of two odious 
competitors. By these melancholy events, and the 
increase of his disorders, the mind of the elder emperor 
was gradually alienated; and, after many fruitless 
reproofs, he transferred on another grandson^ his 

® We are indebted to Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . viii. c. i) for 
the knowledge of this tragic adventure; while Cantacuzene 
more discreetly conceals the vices of Andronicus the Younger, 
of which ,he was the witness and perhaps the associate (1. i. 
c. 1, &c.). 

7 His destined heir was Michael Cathanis, the bastard of 
Constantine his second son. In thtS project of excluding his 
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hopes and affection. The change was announced by 
the new oath of allegiance to the reigning sovereign and 
the person whom he should appoint for his successor ; 
and the acknowledged heir, after a repetition of insults 
and complaints, was exposed to the indignity of a 
public trial. Before the sentence, which would ])ro- 
bably have condemned him to a dungeon or a cell, the 
emperor was informed that the palace courts were hlled 
with the armed followers of his grandson ; the judgment 
was softened to a treaty of reconciliation ; and the 
triumphant escape of the prince encouraged the ardour 
of the younger faction. 

Yet the capital, the clergy, and the senate adhered 
to the person, or at least to the government, of the old 
emperor ; and it was only in the provinces, by flight, 
and revolt, and foreign succour, that the malcontents 
could hope to vindicate their cause and subvert his 
throne. The soul of the enterprise was the great 
domestic, John Cantacuzene ; the sally from Constanti¬ 
nople is the first date of his actions and memorials ; 
and, if his own pen lie most descriptive of his patriotism, 
an unfriendly historian has not refused to celebrate 
the zeal and ability which he displayed in the service 
of the young emperor. That prince escaped from the 
capital under the pretence of hunting ; erected his 
standard at Hadriauople ; and, in a few days, assembled 
fifty thousand horse and foot, whom neither honour 
nor duty could have armed against the barbarians. 
Such a force might have saved or commanded the 
empire; but their counsels were discordant, their 
motions were slow and doubtful, and their progress 
was checked by intrigue and negotiation. The quarrel 
of the two Andronici was protracted, and suspended, 
and renewed, during a ruinous period of seven years. 
In the first treaty the relics of the Greek empire were 
divided; Constantinople, ^Fhessalonica, and the islands, 
were left to the elder, while the younger acquired the 
sovereignty of the greatest part of Thrace, from Philippi 

grandson Andronicus, Nicephonis Gregoras ( 1 . viii. c. 3) agrees 
with Cantacuzene ( 1 . i. c. x, 2). 
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to the Byzantine limit. By the second treaty he 
stipulated the payment of his troops, his immediate 
coronation, and an adequate share of the power and 
revenue of the state. The third civil war was termi¬ 
nated by the surprise of Constantinople, the final re¬ 
treat of the old emperor, and the sole rei^n of his 
victorious ^andson. The reasons of this delay may 
be found in the characters of the men and of the times. 
When the heir of the monarchy first pleaded his 
wrong's and his apprehensions, he was heard ^vith pity 
and applause ; and bis adherents repeated on all sides 
the inconsistent promise that he would increase the 
pay of the soldiers and alleviate the burdens of the 
people. The grievances of forty years were mingled 
in his revolt; and the rising generation was fatigued 
by the endless prospect of a reign whose favourites 
and maxims were of other times. The youth of 
Andronicus had been without spirit, his age was with¬ 
out reverence; his taxes produced an annual revenue 
of five hundred thousand pounds; yet the richest of 
the sovereigns of Christendom was incapable of main¬ 
taining three thousand horse and twenty galleys, to 
resist the destructive progress of the Turks.® How 
different,'' said the younger Andronicus, is my situa¬ 
tion from that of the son of Philip ! Alexander might 
complain that his father would leave him nothing to 
conquer ; alas 1 my grandsire will leave me nothing to 
lose." But the Greeks were soon admonished that the 
public disorders could not be healed by a civil war; 
and their young favourite was not destined to be the 
saviour of a falling empire. On the first repulse, his 
party was broken by his own levity, their intestine 
discord, and the intrigues of the ancient court, which 
ternted each malcontent to desert or betray the cause 

* See Nicephorus Gregoras, L viii. c. 6. The younger 
Andronicus complained that in four years and four months a 
sum of 350.000 byzants of gold was due to him for the expenses 
of his household (Cantacuzen. 1 . i. c. 48). Yet he would have 
remitted the debt, if he might have been allowed to squeeze the 
farmers of the revenue. • 
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of rebellion. Andronicus the Younger was touched 
with remorse, or fatigued with business, or deceived 
by negotiation ; pleasure rather than power was his 
aim ; and the licence of maintaining a thousand hounds, 
a thousand hawks, and a thousand huntsmen, was 
sufficient to sully his fame and disarm his ambition. 

I^t us now survey the catastrophe ofthis busy plot and 
the final situation of the principal actors.® The age of 
Andronicus was consumed in civil discord ; and, amidst 
the events of war and treaty, his power and reputation 
continually decayed, till the fatal night in which the 
gates of the city and palace were opened without 
resistance to his grandson. His principal commander 
scorned the repeated w’arnings of danger ; and retiring 
to rest in the vain security of ignorance, abandoned 
the feeble monarch, with some priests and pages, to 
the terrors of a sleepless night. These terrors were 
quickly realised by the hostile shouts which proclaimed 
the titles and victory of Andronicus the Younger ; and 
the aged emperor, falling prostrate before an image of 
the Virgin, despatched a suppliant message to resign 
the sceptre and to obtain his life at the hands of the 
conqueror. The answer of his grandson was decent 
and pious ; at the prayer of his friends, the younger 
Andronicus assumed the sole administration ; but the 
elder still enjoyed the name and pre-eminence of the 
first enif>eror, the use of the great palace, and a pension 
of twenty-four thousand pieces of gold, one half of 
which was assigned on the royal treasure, and the 
other on the fishery of Constantinople. But his 
impotence w^as soon exposed to contempt and oblivion ; 
the vast silence of the palace was disturbed only by the 
cattle and poultry of the neighbourhood, which roved 
with impunity through the solitary courts; and a re¬ 
duced allowance of ten thousand pieces of gold was 

® I follow the chronology of Nic^horus Gregoras. who is 
remarkably exact. It is proved that Cantacuzene has mistaken 
the dates of his own actions, or rather that his text has been 
corrupted by imorant transcribers. 

I have endeavoured to reconcile the 24,000 pieces of Canta¬ 
cuzene (L ii. c. i.) with the 10,000 of Nicephorus Gregoras (1, 
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all that he could ask and more than he could hope. 
His calamities were embittered by the gradual ex¬ 
tinction of sight : his confinement was rendered each 
day more rigorous; and during the absence and sick¬ 
ness of his grandson, his inhuman keepers, by the 
threats of instant death, compelled him to exchange 
the purple for the monastic habit and profession. 
The monk Antony had renounced the pomp of the 
world: yet he had occasion for a coarse fur in the 
winter-season ; and, as wine was forbidden by his con¬ 
fessor, and water by his physician, the sherbet of 
Egypt waa his common drink. It was not without 
difficulty that the late emperor could procure three or 
four pieces to satisfy these simple wants; and, if he 
bestowed the gold to relieve the more painful distress 
of a friend, the sacrifice is of some weight in the scale 
of humanity and religion. Four years after his 
abdication, Andronicus, or Antony, expired in a cell, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age; and the last 
strain of adulation could only promise a more splendid 
crown of glory in heaven than he had enjoyed upon 
earth.'' 

Nor was the reign of the younger, more glorious or 
fortunate than that of the elder, Andronicus. He 
gathered the fruits of ambition ; but the taste was 
transient and bitter ; in the supreme station he lost 
the remains of his early popularity ; and the defects 
of his character became still more conspicuous to the 
world. The public reproach urged him to march in 
person against the Turks; nor did his courage fail in 
the hour of trial; but a defeat and wound were the 
only trophies of his expedition in Asia, which confirmed 
the establishment of the Ottoman monarchy. The 

ix. c. 2 ); the one of whom wished to soften, the other to 
magnify, the hardships of the old emperor. 

Sec Nicephorus Gregoras ( 1 . ix, 6-8, 10, 14; 1 . x. c. i). 
The historian had tasted of the prosperity, and shared the 
retreat; of his benefactor; and that friendship, which "waits 
or to the scaffold or the cell," should not lightly be accused as 
" a hireling, a prostitute to praise." 
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abuses of the civil government attained their full 
maturity and perfection ; his neglect of forms, and the 
cotifusion of national dresses, a^ deplored by the 
Greeks ns the fatal symptoms of the decay of the empire. 
Andronicus was old before his time ; the intemperance 
of youth had accelerated the infirmities of age; and, 
after being rescued from a dangerous malady by 
nature, or physic, or the Virgin, he was snatched 
away before he had accomplished his forty-fifth year. 
He WHS twice married; and, as the progress of the 
Latins in arms and arts had softened the prejudices of 
the Byzantine court, his two wives were chosen in the 
princely houses of Germany and Italy, llie first, 
Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was daughter of the 
duke of Brunswick. Her father was a petty lord 
in the poor and savage regions of the north of 
Germany; yet he derived some revenue from his 

Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of duke Henry the 
Wonderful, the chief of the house of Brunswick, and the fourth 
in descent from the famous Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria, and conqueror of the Salvi on the Baltic coast. 
Her brother Henry was sumamed the Greek, from his two 
journeys into the East; but these journeys were subsequent 
to his sister's marriage ; and I am ignorant henv AgMs was 
discovered in the heart of Germany, and recommended to the 
Byzantine court (Rimius, Memoirs of the House of Brunswick, 
pp. 126-137). 

13 Henry the Wonderful was the founder of the branch of 
Gmbenhagen, extinct in the year 1596 (Rimius, p. 287). He 
resided in the castle of WolfenbUttel, and possessed no more 
tlian a sixth part of the allodial estates of Brunswick and 
Luneburg, which the Guelph family had saved from the con¬ 
fiscation of their great fiefs. The frequent partitions among 
brothers had almost ruined the princely houses of Germany, 
till that just but pernicious law was slowly superseded by the 
right of primogeniture. The principality of Gmbenhagen, one 
of the last remains of the Hercynian forest, is a woody, moun¬ 
tainous, and barren tract (Busching's Geography, vol. vi. pp, 
270-286; English translation). 

1^ The royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg will 
teach us how justly, in a much later period, the north of 
Germany deserved the epithets of poor and barbarous (Essai 
sur les Moeurs, &c.). In the year 1306, in the woods of Lune¬ 
burg, some wild people, of the Vened race, were allowed to 
bury alive their infirm and useless parents (Rimius, p. 136). 

VOL,. VI. 
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silver mines; and his family is celebrated by the 
Greeks as the most ancient and noble of the Teutonic 
name.^® After th^ death of this childless princess^ 
Andronicus sought in marriage Jane^ the sister of the 
count of Savoy ; and his suit ivas preferred to that of 
the French king.^® The count respected in his sister 
the superior majesty of a Roman empress ; her retinue 
was composed of knights and ladies; she was re¬ 
generated and crowned in St. Sophia, under the more 
orthodox appellation of Anne ; and, at the nuptial 
feast, the Greeks and Italians vied with each other in 
the martial exercises of tilts and tournaments. 

Tlie empress Anne of Savoy survived her husband. 
Their son, John Palaeologus, was left an orphan and 
an emperor, in the ninth year of his age; and his 
weakness was protected by the first and most deserving 


1* The assertion of Tacitus that Germany was destitute of 
the precious metals must be taken, even in his own time, with 
some limitation (Germania, c. 5, Annal. xi. 20). According to 
Spener (Hist. Gcrmaniae Pragmatica, tom. i. p. 351), Arsenti- 
f^inae in Hercyniis montibus, imperante Olhone magno (A.D. 
968), primum apertae, largam etiam opes augendi dederunt 
copiam; but Riraius (pp. 258, 259) defers till the year 1016 
discovery of the silver mines of Grubenhagen, or the Upper 
Hariz, which were productive in the beginning of the xivih 
century, and which still yield a considerable revenue to the 
house of Brunswick. 

Cantacuzene has given a most honourable testimony,^}/ 
iK Fcpgaiwv airrrj Ouyar^p dovKds yrl firpov^ovU (the modern 
Greele employ the vr for the 5, and the fxir for the jS, and the 
whole will read, in the Italian idiom, di Brunzuic), rou Trap* 
airrotj ^xt0ai'e<rrdrou, xal \afiirp 6 TTjTi rdyras roOs 6 ao<pij\ovt 
vTTcpPdWouTot roO y^povt. The praise is just in itself, and 
pleasing to an English ear. 

Anne, or Jane, was one of the four daughters of Am^dde 
the Great, by a second marriage, and half-sister of his successor, 
Edward count of Savoy (Anderson’s Tables, p, 650). Sec 
Cantacuzene (1. i. c. 40-42). 

That king, if the fact be true, must have been Charles the 
Fair, who in five years (1321-1^26) was married to three wives 
jAnderson, p. 6a8). Anne of Savoy arrived at Constantinople 
in February 1326. 
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of the Greeks. The long and cordial friendship of his 
father for John Caiitacuzene is alike honourable to the 
prince and the subject. It had been formed amidst 
thi pleasures of their youth ; their families were 
almost equally noble; and the recent lustre of the 
purple was amply compensated by the energy of a 
private education. VV'e have seen that the young em¬ 
peror was saved by ('antacuzene from the power of his 
grandfather ; and, after six years of civil war, the same 
favourite brought him back in triumph to the palace 
of Constantinople. Under the reign of Andronicus 
the Younger, the great domestic ruled the emperor 
and the empire; and it w'as by his valour and conduct 
that the isle of Lesbos and the principality of JCtolia 
were restored to their ancient allegiance. His enemies 
confess that, among the public robbers, Cantacuzene 
alone was moderate and abstemious; and the free and 
voluntary account which he produces of his own wealth 
may sustain the presumption that it was devolved by 
inheritance, and not accumulated by rapine. He does 
not indeed specify the value of his money, plate, and 
jewels; yet, after a voluntary gift of two hundred 
vases of silver, after much h^ been secreted by his 
friends and plundered by his foes, his forfeit treasures 
were sufficient for the equipment of a fleet of seventy 
galleys. He does not measure the size and number of 
his estates; but his granaries were heaped with an 
incredible store of wheat and barley; and the labour 
of a thousand yoke of oxen might cultivate, according 
to the practice of antiquity, about sixty-two thousand 
five hundred acres of arable land.*^ His pastures were 

The noble race of the Cantacuzeni (illustrious from the xith 
century in the Byzantine annals) was drawn from the Paladins 
of France, the heroes of those romances which, in the xiiith 
century, were translated and read by the Greeks (Ducange, 
Fam. Byrant. p. 258). 

20 Saserna, in Gaul, and Columella, in Italy or Spain, allow 
two yoke of oxen, two drivers, and six labourers, for two 
hundred jugera (125 English acres) of arable land ; and three 
more men must be added if there be much underwood (Colu¬ 
mella de Re Rustied., 1 . ii. c. 13, p. 441, edit. Gesner). 
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stocked with two thousand five hundred brood mares, 
two hundred camels, three hundred mules, five hun¬ 
dred asses, five thousand horned cattle, fifty thousand 
hogs, and seventy thousand sheep : a precious record 
of rural opulence, in the last period of the empire, and 
in a land, most probably in Thrace, so repeatedly 
wasted by foreign and domestic hostility. The favour 
of Cantacuzene was above his fortune. In the mo¬ 
ments of familiarity, in the hour of sickness, the em¬ 
peror was desirous to level the distance between them, 
and pressed his friend to accept the diadem and purple. 
The virtue of the great domestic, which is attested by 
his own pen, resisted the dangerous proposal; but the 
last testament of Andronicus the Younger named him 
the guardian of his son and the regent of the empire. 

Had the regent found a suitable return of obedience 
and gratitude, perhaps he would have acted with pure 
and zealous fidelity in the service of his pupil. A guard 
of five hundred soldiers watched over his person and 
the palace ; the funeral of the late emperor was decently 
performed ; the capital was silent and submissive; and 
five hundred letters, which Cantacuzene despatched 
in the first month, informed the provinces of their loss 
and their duty. The prospect of a tranquil minority 
was blasted by the Great Duke or Admiral Apocaucus; 
and, to exaggerate hU perfidy, the Imperial historian is 
pleased to magnify his own imprudence in raising him 
to that office against the advice of his more sagacious 
sovereigt). Bold and subtle, rapacious and profuse, the 
avarice and ambition of Apocaucus were by turns sub¬ 
servient to each other; and his talents were applied to 
the ruin of his country. His arrogance was heightened 
by the command of a naval force and an impregnable 

^ In this enumeration ( 1 . iii. c. 30), the French translation of 
the President Cousin is blotted with three palpable and essential 
errors, i. He omits the 1000 yoke of working oxen. a. He m- 
terprets the rtvraKdaiai by the number of fifteen 

hundred. 3. He confounds myriads with chiliads, and gives 
Cantacuzene no more than 5000 hogs. Put not your trust in 
translations t 
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castle, and, under the mask of oaths and flattery, he 
secretly conspired against his benefactor. The female 
<jf)urt of the empress was bribed and directed ; he en¬ 
couraged Anne of Savoy to assert, by the law of nature, 
the tutelage of her son ; the love of power was disguised 
by the anxiety of maternal tenderness ; and the founder 
of the Palaeologi had instructed his posterity to dread 
the example of a perfldious guardian, llie patriarch 
John of Apri was a proud and feeble old man, encom¬ 
passed by a numerous and hungry kindred. He 
produced an obsolete epistle of Andronicus, which 
bequeathed the prince and people to his pious care : 
the fate of his predecessor Arsenius prompted him to 
prevent, rather than punish, the crimes of an usurper ; 
and Apocaucus smiled at the success of his own flattery, 
when he beheld the Byzantine priest assuming the 
state and temporal claims of the Roman pontiff. 
Between three persons so different in their situation 
and character, a private league was concluded: a 
shadow of authority was restored to the senate ; and 
the people was tempted by the name of freedom. By 
this powerful confederacy, the great domestic was 
assaulted at first with clandestine, at length with open, 
arms. His prerogatives were disputed ; Ins opinions 
slighted ; his friends persecuted ; and his safety was 
threatened both in the camp and city. In his absence 
on the public service, he was accused of treason ; pro¬ 
scribed as an enemy of the church and state; and 
delivered, with all his adherents, to the sword of justice, 
the vengeance of the people, and the power of the 
devil: his fortunes were confiscated ; his aged mother 
was cast into prison ; all his past services were buried in 
oblivion ; and he was driven by injustice to perpetrate 
the crime of which he was accused.^ From the review 

23 He assumed the royal privilege of red shoes or buskins ; 
placed on his head a mitre of silk and gold; subscribed his 
epistles with hyacinth or green ink; and claimed for the new, 
whatever Constantine had given to the ancient, Rome (Canta- 
cuzen. 1. iii. c. 36 ; Nic. Gregoras, 1. xiv. c. 3). 

® Nic. Gregoras (1. xii. c. 5) confesses the innocence and 
virtues of Cantaaizenus, the guilt and flagitious vices of 
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of his preceding conduct^ Cantacuzene appears to have 
been guiltless of any treasonable designs ; aiid the only 
suspicion of his innocence must arise from the vehe¬ 
mence of his protestations, and the sublime purity 
which he ascribes to his own virtue. While the em¬ 
press and the patriarch still affected the appearance 
of harmony, he repeatedly solicited the permission of 
retiring to a private, and even a monastic, life. After 
he had been declared a public enemy, it was his fervent 
wish to throw himself at the feet of the young emperor, 
and to receive without a murmur the stroke of the 
executioner; it was not without reluctance that |he 
listened to the voice of reason, which inculcated the 
sacred duty of saving his family and friends, and proved 
that he could only save them by drawing the sword and 
assuming the Imperial title. 

In the strong city of Demotica, his peculiar domain, 
the emperor John Cantacuzenus was invested with the 
purple buskins; his right leg was clothed by his noble 
kinsmen, the left by the I-atin chiefs, on whom he 
conferred the order of knighthood. But even in this 
act of revolt he was still studious of loyalty ; and the 
titles of John Palaeologus and Anne of Savoy were pro¬ 
claimed before his own name and that of his wife Irene. 
Such vain ceremony is a thin disguise of rebellion, 
nor are there perhaps any personal wrongs that can 
authorise a subject to take arms against his sovereign; 
but the want of preparation and success may conhrm 
the assurance of the usurper that this decisive step was 
the effect of necessity rather than of choice. Con¬ 
stantinople adhered to the young emperor ; the king of 
Bulgaria was invited to the relief of Iladrianople; the 
principal cities of'Phrace and Macedonia, after some hesi¬ 
tation, renounced their obedience to the great domestic; 
and the leaders of the troops and provinces were induced, 
by their private interest, to prefer the loose do¬ 
minion of a woman and a priest. The army of Canta- 

Apocaucus; nor does he dissemble the motive of his personal 
and religious enmity to the former; vvv di Kaslav dXXwF, 
ofrios b ‘ftpabra.TQt rrjs tQ>v etvai <p0of>cis» 
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cuzene, in sixteen divisions, was stationed on the banks 
of the Melas, to tempt or intimidate the capital; it 
was dispersed by treachery or fear ; and the officers, 
more especially the mercenary Latins, accepted the 
bribes, and embraced the service, of the Byzantine 
court. After this loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctu¬ 
ated between the two characters) took the road of 
Thessalonica with a chosen remnant; but he failed 
in his enterprise on that important place; and he 
was closely pursued by the Great Duke, his enemy 
Apocaucus, at the head of a superior power by sea and 
land. Driven from the coast, in his march, or rather 
flight, into the mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene 
assembled his troops to scrutinise those who were 
worthy and willing to accompany his broken fortunes. 
A base majority bowed and retired ; and his trusty 
band was diminished to two thousand, and at last to 
five hundred, volunteers. The cra/,2* or despot of the 
Servians, received him with generous hospitality; but 
the ally was insensibly degraded to a suppliant, an 
hostage, a captive ; and, in this miserable dependence, 
he waited at the door of the barbarian, who could dis¬ 
pose of the life and liberty of a Roman emperor. The 
most tempting oflers could not persuade the cral to 
violate his trust; but he soon inclined to the stronger 
side; and his friend was dismissed without injury to a 
new vicissitude of hopes and perils. Near six years the 
flame of discord burnt with various success and un¬ 
abated rage : the cities were distracted by the faction 
of the nobles and the plebeians—the Cantacuzeni and 
PalsBologi; and the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the 

The princes of Servia (Ducange, Famil. Dalmaticos, &c., 
c. a-4, 9) were styled Despots in Greek, and Cral in their 
native idiom (Ducange, Gloss. Greec. p. 751). That title, the 
equivalent of king, appears to be of Sclavonic origin, from 
whence it has been borrowed by the Hungarians, the modern 
Greeks, and even by the Turks (Leunclavius, Pandect. Turc. 
p. 422), who reserve the name of Padishah for the Emperor. 
To obtain the latter instead of the former is the ambition of 
the French at Constantinople (Avertissement k I’Histoire de 
Timur Bee, p. 39), 
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Turks were invoked on both sides as the instruments 
of private ambition and the common ruin. The recent 
deplored the calamities of which he was the author 
and victim : and his own experience might dictate a 
just and lively remark on the different nature of 
foreign and civil war. The former/* said he, '' is the 
external warmth of summer, always tolerable, and 
often beneficial; the latter is the deadly heat of a 
fever, which consumes without a remedy the vitals of 
the constitution.** 

The introduction of barbarians and savages into the 
contests of civilised nations is a measure pregnant with 
shame and mischief; which the interest of the moment 
may compel, but which is reprobated by the best 
principles of humanity and reason. It is the practice 
of both sides to accuse their enemies of the guilt of 
the first alliances ; and those who fail in their negotia¬ 
tions are loudest in their censure of the example which 
they envy and would gladly imitate. The Turks of 
Asia were less barbarous, perhaps, than the shepherds 
of Bulgaria and Servia; but their religion rendered 
them the implacable foes of Rome and Christianity. To 
acquire the friendship of their emirs, the two factions 
vied with each other in baseness and profusion; the 
dexterity of Cantacuzene obtained the preference; 
but the succour and victory were dearly purchased by 
the marriage of his daughter with an infidel, the cap¬ 
tivity of many thousand Christians, and the passage 
of the Ottomans into Europe, the last and fatal stroke 
in the fall of the Roman empire. The inclining scale 
was decided in his favour by the death of Apocaucus, 
the just, though singular, retribution of his crimes. 
A crowd of nobles or plebeians, whom he feared or 
hated, had been seized by his orders in the capital and 
the provinces; and the old palace of Constantine was 
assigned for the place of their confinement. Some 
alterations in raising the walls and narrowing the cells 

^ Nic. Gregoras, 1 . xii. c. 14. It is surprising that Canta* 
ctizene has not inserted this just and lively image in his own 
writings. 
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had been ingeniously contrived to prevent their escape 
and aggravate their misery; and the work was inces¬ 
santly pressed by the daily visits of the tyrant. His 
guards watched at the gate^ ahd^ as he stood in the 
inner court to overlook the architects, without fear or 
suspicion, he was assaulted and laid breathless on the 
ground, by two resolute prisoners of the Palaeologian 
race,‘^ who were armed with sticks and animated by 
despair. On the rumour of revenge and liberty, the 
captive multitude broke their fetters, fortified their 
prison, and exposed from the battlements the tyrant’s 
head, presuming on the favour of the people and the 
clemency of the empress. Anne of Savoy might re¬ 
joice in the fall of an haughty and ambitious minister; 
but, while she delayed to resolve or to act, the popu¬ 
lace, more especially the mariners, were excited by 
the widow of the Great Duke to a sedition, an as¬ 
sault, and a massacre, ’Fhe prisoners (of whom the 
far greater part were guiltless or inglorious of the 
deed) escaped to a neighbouring church ; they were 
slaughtered at the foot of the altar ; and in his death the 
monster was not less bloody and venomous than in his 
life. Yet his talents alone upheld the cause of the 
young emperor; and his surviving associates, suspicious 
of each other, abandoned the conduct of the war, and 
rejected the fairest terms of accommodation. In the 
beginning of the dispute, the empress felt and com¬ 
plained that she was deceived by the ememies of Can- 
tacuzene; the patriarch was employed to preach against 
the forgiveness of injuries; and her promise of im¬ 
mortal hatred was sealed by an oath under the penalty 
of excommunication.*^ But Anne soon learned to 

* The two avengers were both Palaeologi, who yiight resent, 
with royal indignation, the shame of their chains. The tragedy 
of Apocaiicus may deserve a peculiar reference to Cantacuzene 
( 1 . iii. c. 86) and Nic. Gregoras ( 1 . xiv. c. lo). 

Cantacuzene accuses the patriarch, and spares the empress, 
the mother of his sovereign ( 1 . iii. 33, 34), against whom Nic. 
Gregoras expresses a particular animosity ( 1 . xiv. 10, n ; xv. 5). 
It is true that they do not speak exactly of the same time. 
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hate without a teacher : she beheld the misfortunes of 
the empire with the indifference of a stranger; her 
jealousy was exasperated by the competition of a rival 
empress ; and, on the first symptoms of a more yield¬ 
ing temper, she threatened the patriarch to convene 
a synod and degrade him from his office. Their in¬ 
capacity and discord would have afforded the most 
decisive advantage; but the civil war was protracted 
by the weakness of both parties ; and the moderation 
of Cantacuzene has not escaped the reproach of timi¬ 
dity and indolence. He successively recovered the 
provinces and cities ; and the realm of his pupil was 
measured by the walls of Constantinople; but the 
metropolis alone counterbalanced the rest of the em¬ 
pire ; nor could he attempt that important conquest, 
till he had secured in his favour the public voice and 
a private correspondence. An Italian, of the name of 
Facciolati,*^ haa succeeded to the office of Great Duke *, 
the ships, the guards, and the golden gate were subject 
to his command ; but his humble ambition was bribed 
to become the instrument of treachery; and the re¬ 
volution was accomplished without danger or blood¬ 
shed. Destitute of the powers of resistance or the 
hope of relief, the inflexible Anne would have still 
defended the palace, and have smiled to behold the 
capital in flames, rather than in the possession of a 
rival. She yielded to the prayers of her friends and 
enemies; and the treaty was dictated by the con¬ 
queror, who professed a loyal and zealous attachment 
to the son of his benefactor. The marriage of his 
daughter with John Paleeologus was at length consum¬ 
mated : the hereditary right of the pupil was acknow¬ 
ledged ; but the sole administration during ten years 
was vested in the guardian. Two emperors and three 
empresses Vere seated on the Byzantine throne; and 
a general amnesty quieted the apprehensions, and con- 

28 The traitor and treason are revealed by Nic. Gregoras 
( 1 . XV. c. §), but the name is more discreetly suppressed by his 
great accomplice (Cantacuzen. 1. iii. c. 99). 
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firmed the property, of the most p^uilty subjects. The 
festival of the coronation and nuptials was celebrated 
with the appearance of concord and magnificence, and 
^th were equally fallacious. During the late troubles, 
the treasures of the state, and even the palace, had 
been alienated or embezzled : the royal banquet was 
served in pewter or earthenware ; and such was the 
proud poverty of the times, that the absence of gold 
and jewels was supplied by the paltry artifices of glass 
and gilt leather.^ 

I hasten to conclude the personal history of John 
Cantacuzene.^ He triumphed and reigned ; but his 
reign and triumph were clouded by the discontent of 
his own and the adverse faction. His followers might 
style the general amnesty an act of pardon for his 
enemies and of oblivion for his friends in his cause 
their estates had been forfeited or plundered ; and, as 
they wandered naked and hungry through the streets, 
they cursed the selfish generosity of a leader w'ho, on 
the throne of the empire, might relinquish without 
merit his private inheritance. The adherents of the 
empress blushed to hold their lives and fortunes by the 
precarious favour of an usurper ; and the thirst of 
revenge was concealed by a tender concern for the 
succession, and even the safety, of her son. They 
were justly alarmed by a petition of the friends of 
Cantacuzene, that they might be released from their 

20 Nic. Greg. 1. xv. ii. There were, however, some pearls, 
but very thinly sprinkled. 'Fhe rest of the stones had only 
TrauToSaTTT^v x/’otdv irpbs rb diairy^s. 

80 From his return to Constantinople, Cantacuzene continues 
his history, and that of the empire, one year beyond the abdica¬ 
tion of his son Matthew, a.d. 1357 (1. iv. c. 1-50, pp. 705-911). 
Nicephorus Gregoras ends with the synod of Constantinople, 
in the year 1351 (1. xxii. c. 3, p. 660, the rest, to the conclusion 
of the xxivth book, p. 717, is all controversy); and his fourteen 
last books are still MSS. in the king of France’s library. 

31 The emperor (Cantacuzen. 1. iv. c. i) represents his own 
virtuers, and Nic. Gregoras (1. xv. c. ii) the complaints of his 
friends, who suffered by its effects. I have lent them the words 
of our poor cavaliers after the Restoration. 
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oath of allegiance to the Palasologi and entrusted with 
the defence of some cautionary towns : a measure 
supported with argument and eloquence; and which 
was rejected (says the Imperial historian) by my 
sublime and almost incredible virtue/* His repose was 
disturbed by the sound of plots and seditions ; and he 
trembled lest the lawful prince should be stolen away 
by some foreign or domestic enemy, who would inscribe 
his name and his wrongs in the banners of rebellion. 
As the son of Andronicus advanced in the years of 
manhood^ he began to feel and to act for himself; 
and his rising ambition was rather stimulated than 
checked by the imitation of his father^s vices. If we 
may trust his own professions, Cantacuzene laboured 
with honest industry to correct these sordid and 
sensual appetites, and to raise the mind of the young 
prince to a level with his fortune. In the Servian 
expedition the two emperors showed themselves in 
cordial harmony to the troops and provinces ; and the 
younger colleague was initiated by the elder in the 
mysteries of war and government. After the con¬ 
clusion of the peace, Palaeologus was left at Thessa- 
lonica, a royal residence and a frontier station, to 
secure by his absence the peace of Constantinople, 
and to withdraw his youth from the temptations of 
a luxurious capital. But the distance weakened the 
powers of control, and the son of Andronicus was 
surrounded with artful or unthinking companions, who 
taught him to hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, 
and to vindicate his rights. A private treaty with the 
cral or despot of Servia was soon followed by an open 
revolt; and Cantacuzene, on the throne of the elder 
Andronicus, defended the cause of age and preroga¬ 
tive, which in his youth he had so vigorously attacked. 
At his request, the empress-mother undertook the 
voyage of Thessalonica, and the office of mediation : 
she returned without success; and unless Anne of 
Savoy was instructed by adversity, we may doubt 
the sincerity, or at least the fervour, of her zeal. 
\Vhile the regent grasped the sceptre with a 6rm 
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and vigorous hand, she had been instructed to declare 
that the ten years of his legal administration would 
^on elapse; and that, after a full trial of the vanity 
of the world, the emperor Cantacuzene sighed for the 
repose of a cloister, and was ambitious only of an 
heavenly crown. Had these sentiments been genuine, 
his voluntary abdication would have restored the peace 
of the empire, and his conscience would have been 
relieved by an act of justice. Palseologus alone was 
responsible for his future government; and, whatever 
might be his vices, they were surely less formidable 
than the calamities of a civil war, in which the 
barbarians and infidels were again invited to assist the 
Greeks in their mutual destruction. By the arms of the 
Turks, who now struck a deep and everlasting root in 
Europe, Cantacuzene prevailed in the third conquest 
in which he had been involved; and the young em¬ 
peror, driven from the sea and land, was compelled to 
take shelter among the Latins of the isle of Tenedos. 
His insolence and obstinacy provoked the victor to a 
step which must render the quarrel irreconcilable ; 
and the association of his son Matthew, whom h6 in¬ 
vested with the purple, established the succession in 
the family of the Cantacuzeni. But Constantinople 
was still attached to the blood of her ancient princes ; 
and this last injury accelerated the restoration of the 
rightful heir. A noble Genoese espoused the cause 
of Palseologus, obtained a promise of his sister, and 
achieved the revolution with tw’O galleys and two 
thousand five hundred auxiliaries. Under the pretence 
of distress they were admitted into the lesser port; a 
gate was opened, and the Latin shout of '^Longlife 
and victory to the emperor John Palseologus ! *’ was 
answered by a general rising in his favour. A numerous 
and loyal party yet adhered to the standard of 
Cantacuzene ; but he asserts in his history (does he hope 
for belief.^) that his tender conscience rejected the 
assurance of conquest: that, in free obedience to the 
voice of religion and philosophy, be descended from the 
throne and embraced with pleasure the monastic habit 
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and profession. ** So soon as he ceased to be a prince, 
his successor was not unwilling that he should be a 
saint; the remainder of his life was devoted to piety 
and learning; in the cells of Constantinople and mount 
Athos, the monk Joasaph was respected as the temporal 
and spiritual father of the emperor; and, if he issued 
from his retreat, it was as the minister of peace, to 
subdue the obstinacy, and solicit the pardon, of his 
rebellious son.^ 

Yet in the cloister, the mind of Cantacuzene was 
still exercised by theological war. He sharpened a 
controversial pen against the Jews and Mahometans ; 
and in every state he defended with equal zeal the 
divine light of mount Thabor, a memorable question 
which consummates the religious follies of the Greeks. 
The fakirs of India and the monks of the Oriental 
church were alike persuaded that in total abstraction of 
the faculties of the mind and body the purer spirit may 
ascend to the enjoyment and vision of the Deity. 
1lie opinion and practice of the monasteries of mount 
Athos ^ will be best represented in the words of an 

33 The awkward apology of Cantacuzene (I. iv. c. 39-42), 
who relates, with visible confusion, his own downfall, may be 
supplied by the less accurate but more honest narratives of 
Matthew Villani (I. iv. c. 46, in the Script. Rcrum Ital. tom. xiv. 
p. 268) and Ducas (c. 10, 11). 

33 Cantacuzene, in the year 1375, was honoured with a letter 
from the pope (Heury, Hist. Ecclds. tom. xx. p. 250). His 
death is placed, by a respectable authority, on the 20th of 
November 1411 (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 260). But, if he 
were of the age of his companion Andronicus the Younger, 
he must have lived 116 years: a rare instance of longevity, 
which in so illustrious a person would have attracted universal 
notice. 

His four discourses, or books, were printed at Basil, 1543 
(Fabric. Bibliot. Grace, tom. vi. p. 473). He composed them 
to satisfy a proselyte who was assaulted with letters from his 
friends of Ispahan. Cantacuzene had read the Koran; but I 
understand from Maracci that be adopts the vulgar prejudices 
and fables against Mahomet and his religion. 

38 Mosheim, Institut. Hist, Eccles. pp. 522, 52^ Fleury, 
Hist. Eccles. tom. xx. pp. 22, 24, 107-114, &c. The former 
unfolds the causes with the judgment of a philosopher, the 
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abbot who flourished in the eleventh century. VVTien 
thou art alone in thy cell/’ says the ascetic teacher, 
i^shut thy door, and seat thyself in a corner; raise 
thy mind above all things vain and transitory ; recline 
thy beard and chin on thy breast; turn thy eyes and 
thy thoughts towards the middle of thy belly, the 
region of the navel; and search the place of the heart, 
the seat of the soul. At first, all will be dark and 
comfortless; but, if you persevere day and night, you 
will feel an ineffable joy; and no sooner has the soul 
discovered the place of the heart than it is involved in 
a mystic and ethereal light.’* lliis light, the produc¬ 
tion of a distempered fancy, the creature of an empty 
stomach and an empty brain, was adored by the 
Quietists as the pure and perfect essence of God himself; 
and, as long as the folly was confined to mount Athos, 
the simple solitaries were not inquisitive how the divine 
essence could not be a material substance, or how an 
immaterial substance could be perceived by the eyes of 
the body. But in the reign of the younger Andronicus 
these monasteries were visited by Barlaam, a Calabrian 
monk, who was equally skilled in philosophy and theo- 
logy; who possessed the languages of the Greeks and 
Latins; and whose versatile genius could maintain 
their opposite creeds, according to the interest of the 
moment The indiscretion of an ascetic revealed to 
the curious traveller the secrets of mental prayer; and 
Barlaam embraced the opportunity of ridiculing the 
Quietists, who placed the soul in the navel; of ac¬ 
cusing the monks of mount Athos of heresy and blas¬ 
phemy. His attack compelled the more learned to 
renounce or dissemble the simple devotion of their 
brethren; and Gregory Palamas introduced a scholastic 
distinction between the essence and operation of God. 
His inaccessible essence dwells in the midst of an un¬ 
created and eternal light; and this beatific vision of 
the saints had been manifested to the disciples on 

latter transcribes and translates with the prejudices of a 
Catholic priest. 
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mount Thabor, in the transfiguration of Christ. Yet 
this distinction could not escape the reproach of poly¬ 
theism ; the eternity of the li^ht of Thabor was fiercely 
denied ; and Barlaam still charged the Palamites with 
holding two eternal substances^ a visible and an in¬ 
visible God. From the rage of the monks of mount 
Athos, who threatened his life, the Calabrian retired 
to Constantinople, where his smooth and specious 
manners introduced him to the favour of the great 
domestic and the emperor. The court and the city 
were involved in this theological dispute, which flamed 
amidst the civil war ; but the doctrine of Barlaam was 
disgraced by his flight and apostasy; the Palamites 
triumphed; and their adversary, the patriarch John 
of Apri, was deposed by the consent of the adverse 
factions of the state. In the character of emperor and 
theologian, Cantacuzene presided in the synod of the 
Greek church, which established, as an article of faith, 
the uncreated light of mount lliabor; and, after so 
many insults, the reason of mankind was slightly 
wounded by the addition of a single absurdity. Many 
rolls of paper or parchment have been blotted ; and the 
impenitent sectaries, who refused to subscribe the ortho¬ 
dox creed, were deprived of the honours of Christian 
burial; but in the next age the question was forgotten ; 
nor can I learn that the axe or the faggot were em- 
plcyred for the extirpation of the Barlaamite heresy.®® 
For the conclusion of this chapter I have reserved 
the Genoese war, which shook the throne of Canta¬ 
cuzene and betrayed the debility of the Greek empire. 
The Genoese, who, after the recovery of Constanti¬ 
nople, were seated in the suburb of rera or Galata, 
received that honourable fief from the bounty of the 

See Cantacuzene (L ii. c. 39, 40; L iv. c. 3, 23-95) and 
Nic. Gregoras (I xi. c. 10; I. xv. 3, 7, &c.), whose last books, 
from the 19th to the 24th, are almost confined to a subiect so 
interesting to the authors. Boivin (in Vit. Nic. Gregorae), from 
the unpublished books, and Fabricius (Bibliot. Grace, tom. x. 
pp. 46^473), or rather Montfaucon, from the MSS. of the 
doislin Library, have added some fa^ts and documents. 
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emperor. They were indulged in the use of their 
laws and magistrates ; but they submitted to the duties 
^ vassals and subjects : the forcible word of liegemen ^ 
was borrowed from the Latin jurisprudence ; and their 
podestdf or chief, before be entered on his office, saluted 
the Flmperor with loyal acclamations and vows of 
fidelity. Genoa sealed a firm alliance with the Greeks ; 
and, in case of a defensive war, a supply of fifty 
empty galleys, and a succour of fifty galleys com¬ 
pletely armed and manned, was promised by the re¬ 
public to the empire. In the revival of a naval force it 
was the aim of Michael Palteologus to deliver himself 
from a foreign aid ; and his vigorous government con¬ 
tained the (Genoese of Galata within those limits which 
the insolenc(* of wealth and freedom provoked them to 
exceed. A sailor threatened that they should soon be 
masters of Constantinople, and slew the Greek who 
resented this national affront; and an armed vessel, 
after refusing to salute the palace, was guilty of some 
acts of piracy in the Black Sea. llieir countrymen 
threatened to support their cause; but the long and 
oj)en village of Galata was instantly surrounded by the 
Imperial troops ; till, in the moment of the assault, 
the prostrate Genoese implored the clemency of their 
sovereign. The defenceless situation which secured their 
obedience exposed them to the attack of their Venetian 
rivals, who, in the reign of the elder Andronicus, 
presumed to violate the majesty of the throne. On 
the approach of their fleets, the Genoese, with their 
families and effects, retired into the city ; their empty 
habititions were reduced to ashes ; and the feeble 
prince, who had viewed the destruction of his suburb, 
expressed his resentment, not by arms, but by am¬ 
bassadors. This misfortune, however, was advantageous 
to the Genoese, who obtained, and imperceptibly 
abused, the dangerous licence of surrounding Galata 

*7 Pachymer ( 1 . v. c. lo) very properly explains Xi^ouf {Ugios) 
by l^ovs. The use of these words in the Greek and Latin of 
the feudal times, may be amply understood from the Glossaries 
of Ducange (Groec. pp. 8ii, 812, Latin, tom. iv. pp. lOQ-ixik 
VOL. VI. 2 N 
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with a«tron^ wall; of introducing into the ditch the 
waters of the sea; of erecting lofty turrets ; and of 
mounting a train of military engines on the rampart. 
The narrow bounds in which they had been circum¬ 
scribed were insufficient for the growing colony ; each 
day they acquired some addition of landed property ; 
and the adjacent hills were covered with their villas 
and castles, which they joined and protected by new 
fortifications. The navigation and trade of the Euxine 
was the patrimony of the Greek emperors, who com¬ 
manded the narrow entrance, the gates, as it were, of 
that inland sea. In the reign of Michael i'alieologus, 
their prerogative was acknowledged by the sultan 
of Egypt, who solicited and obtained the liberty of 
sending an annual ship for the purchase of slaves in 
Circa.ssia and the I.esser Tartary : a liberty pregnant 
with mischief to the Christian cause, since these 
youths were transformed by education and discipline 
into the formidable Mamalukes.^ From the colony 
of Pera the Genoese engaged with superior advantage 
in the lucrative trade of the Black Sea ; and their 
industry supplied the Greeks with fish and com, two 
articles of food almost equally important to a super¬ 
stitious people. The spontaneous bounty of nature 
appears to have beatoweil the harvests of the Ukraine, 
the produce of a rude and savage husbandry ; and the 
endless exportation of salt fish and caviar is annually 
renewed by the enormous sturgeons that are caught at 
the mouth of the Don, or Tanais, in their last station 
of the rich mud and shallow water of the Maeotis.^ 

® Both Pachymer ( 1 . iii. c. 3-5) and Nic. Greporas ( 1 . iv. 
c. 7) understand and deplore the effects of this dangerous in¬ 
dulgence. Bibars, sultan of Egypt, himself a Tartar, but a 
devout Musulman, obtained from the children of Zingis the 
permission to build a stately mosque in the capital of Crimea 
(Dc Guignes, Hist, des Huns. tom. iii. p. 343). 

*• Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. 1. p. 48) was assured at 
Caffa that these fishes were sometimes twenty-four or twenty- 
six feet long, weighed eight or nine hundred pounds, and 
yielded three or four quintals of caviar. The corn of the 
Bosphoius had supplied the Athenians in the time of Demos¬ 
thenes. * 
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The waters of the Oxus, the Caspian, the Volga, and 
the Don opened a rare and laborious passage for the 
gems and spices of India ; and, after three months' 
march, the caravans of (-arizme met the Italian 
vessels in the harbours of Crimea.^ These various 
branches of trade were monopolised by the diligence 
and the power of the Genoese. The rivals of Venice 
and Pisa were forcibly expelled; the natives were 
awed by the castles and cities, which arose on the 
foundations of their humble factories; and their 
principal establishment of Caffa*^ was besieged with¬ 
out effect by the Tartar powers. Destitute of a navy, 
the Greeks were oppressed by these haughty merchants, 
who fed or famished Constantinople, according to 
their interest. 'I’hey proceeded to usurp the customs, 
the fishery, and even the toll, of the Bosphorus; and, 
while they derived from these objects a revenue 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold, a remnant 
of thirty thousand was reluctantly allowed to the 
emperor. Ilie colony of Pera or Galata acted, in 
peace and war, as an independent state ; and, as it will 
happen in distant settlements, the Genoese podesta 
too often forgot that he was the servant of his own 
masters. 

These usurpations were encouraged by the weak¬ 
ness of the elder Andronicus, and by the civil wars 
that afflicted his age and the minority of his grand¬ 
son. The talents of C'antacuzene were employed to 
the ruin, rather than the restoration, of the empire ; 
and after his domestic victory he was condemned 
to an ignominious trial, whether the Greeks or 
the Genoese shimld reign in Constantino])le. The 

DeGuignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. pp. 343, 344. Viaggi 
di Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 400. But this land or water carriage 
could only be practicable when Tartary was united under a 
wise and powerful monarch. 

^ Nic. Grcgoras ( 1 . xiii. c. la) is judicious and well-informed 
on the trade and colonies of the Black Sea, Chardin describes 
the present ruins of Caffa, where, in forty days, he saw above 
400 sail employed in the com and fish trade (Voyages en Perse, 
lorn i. pp. 46>48). 
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merchants of Pera were offended by his refusal 
of some contiguous lands, some commanding heights^ 
which they proposed to cover with new fortifica¬ 
tions ; and in the absence of the emperor^ who was 
detained at Demotica by sickness, they ventured to 
brave the debility of a female reign. A Byzantine 
vessel, which had presumed to fish at the mouth of the 
harbour, was sunk by these audacious strangers ; the 
fishermen were murdered. Instead of suing for pardon, 
the Genoese demanded satisfaction ; required, in an 
haughty strain, that the Greeks should renounce the 
exercise of navigation ; and encountered, with regular 
arms, the first sallies of the popular indignation. 
Tbey instantly occupied the debateable land ; and by 
the labour of a whole people, of either sex and of every 
age, the wall was raised, and the ditch was sunk, with 
incredible speed. At the same time they attacked and 
burnt two Byzantine galleys; while the three others, 
the remainder of the Imperial navy, escaped from their 
hand ; the habitations without the gates, or along the 
shore, were pillaged and destroyed ; and the care of 
the regent, of the empress Irene, was confined to the 
preservation of the city. The return of Cantacuzene 
dispelled the public consternation : the emperor in¬ 
clined to peaceful counsels; but he yielded to the 
obstinacy of his enemies, who rejected all reasonable 
terms, and to the ardour of his subjects, who threatened, 
in the style of scripture, to break them in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel. Yet they reluctantly paid the taxes 
that he imposed for the construction of ships and the 
expenses of the war; and, as the two nations were 
masters, the one of the land, the other of the sea, 
Constantinople and Pera were pressed by the evils of a 
mutual siege. The merchants of the colony, who had 
believed that a few days would terminate the war, 
already murmured at their losses; the succours from 
their mother-country were delayed by the factions of 
Genoa ; and the most cautious embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity of a Rhodian vessel to remove their families 
and effects from the scene of hostility. In the spring 
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the Byzantine fleet, seven galleys and a train of 
smaller vessels, issued from the mouth of the harbour, 
a^d steered in a single line along the shore of Pera ; 
unskilfully presenting their sides to the beaks of 
the adverse squadron. The crews were composed of 
peasants and mechanics; nor was their ignorance 
compensated by the native courage of barbarians. 
The wind was strong, the waves were rough ; and no 
sooner did the Greeks perceive a distant and inactive 
enemy, than they leaped headlong into the sea, from 
a doubtful to an inevitable peril. 7'he troops that 
marched to the attack of the liiieg of Pera were struck 
at the same moment with a similar panic ; and the 
Genoese were astonished, and almost ashamed, at their 
double victory. Their triumphant vessels, crowned 
with flowers, and dragging after them the captive 
galleys, repeatedly passed and repassed before the 
palace. The only virtue of the emperor was patience, 
and the hope of revenge his sole consolation. Yet 
the distress of both parties interposed a temporary 
agreement; and the shame of the empire was dis> 
guised by a thin veil of dignity and power. Summoning 
the chiefs of the colony, Cantacuzene aflfected to 
despise the trivial object of the debate ; and, after a 
mild reproof, most liberally granted the lands, which 
had been previously resigned to the seeming custody 

of his officers. 

But the emperor was soon solicited to violate the 
treaty, and to join his arms with the Venetians, the 
perpetual enemies of Genoa and her colonies. VPliilf 
ne compared the reasons of peace and war, his modera¬ 
tion was provoked by a wanton insult of the inhabitantf 
of Pera, who discharged from their rampart a large 
stone that fell in the midst of Constantinople. On his 
just complaint, they coldly blamed the imprudence 
of their engineer ; but the next day the insult was 

^ The events of this war are related by Cantacuzene (1. iv, 
c. zz) with obscurity and confusion, and by Nic. Gregoras 
( 1 . xvii. c. z-y) in a clear and honest narrative. The priest 
was less responsible than the prince for the defeat of the fleet. 
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repeated, and they exulted in a second proof that the 
royal city was not beyond the reach of their artillery. 
Cantacuzene instantly si^ifned his treaty with the 
Venetians ; but the weight of the Roman empire was 
scarcely felt in the balance of these opulent and 
powerful republics.** From the straits of Gibraltar to 
the mouth of the Tanais, their fleets encountered 
each other with various success; and a memorable 
battle was fought in the narrow sea, under the 
walls of Constantinople. It would not be an easy 
task to reconcile the accounts of the Greeks, the 
Venetians, and the Genoese; ** and, while I depend 
on the narrative of an impartial historian, I shall 
borrow from each nation the facts that redound to 
their own disgrace and the honour of their foes. The 
Venetians, with their allies, the Catalans, had the 
advantage of number ; and their fleet, with the poor 
addition of eight Byzantine galleys, amounted to 
seventy-five sail; the Genoese did not exceed sixty- 
four ; but in those times their ships of war were dis¬ 
tinguished by the superiority of their size and strength. 
The names and families of their naval commanders, 
Pisani and Doria, are illustrious in the annals of their 
country; but the personal merit of the former was 
eclipsed by the fame and abilities of his rival. They 
engaged in tempestuous weather; and the tumultuary 
conflict was continued from the dawn to the extinction 
of light. The enemies of the Genoese applaud their 
prowess; the friends of the Venetians are dissatisfied 
with their behaviour ; but all parties agree in praising 

^ The second war is darkly told by Cantacuzene ( 1 . iv. c. i8 
pp. 24, 25. 28-32), who wishes to disguise what he da’-es not 
deny. I regret this part of Nic. Gregoras, which is still in 
MS. at Pans. 

^ Muratori (Annali d’Italia, tom. xii. p. 144) refers to the 
most ancient Chronicles of Venice (Caresinus, the continuatof 
of Andrew Dandolus, tom. xii. pp. 421,422), and Genoa (George 
Stella, Annalcs Genuenses, torn. xvii. pp. i<»x, 1092) ; both 
which 1 have diligently consulted in his gmt Collection of the 
Historians of Italy. 
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the skill and boldness of the Catalans^ who^ with 
many wounds, sustained the brunt of the action. On 
tl^ separation of the fleets, the event might appear 
doubtful; but the thirteen Genoese galleys, that had 
been sunk or taken, were compensated by a double loss 
of the allies : of fourteen Venetians, ten Catalans, and 
two Greeks; and even the grief of the conquerors 
expressed the assurance and habit of more decisive 
victories. Pisani confessed his defeat by retiring into 
a fortified harbour, from whence, under the pretext of 
the orders of the senate, be steered with a broken and 
flying squadron for the isle of Candia, and abandoned 
to his rivals the sovereignty of the sea. In a public 
epistle,addressed to the doge and senate, Petrarch 
employs his ehxjuence to reconcile the maritime powers, 
the two luminaries of Italy. The orator celebrates the 
valour and victory of the Genoese, the first of men in 
the exercise of naval war ; he drops a tear on the mis- 
fort\ines of their Venetian brethren ; but he exhorts 
them to pursue with fire and sword the base and per¬ 
fidious Greeks; to purge the metronolis of the East 
from the heresy with which it was infected. Deserted 
by their friends, the Greeks were incapable of resist¬ 
ance ; and, three months after the battle, the emperor 
Cantacuzene solicited and subscribed a treaty, which 
for ever banished the Venetians and Catalans, and 
granted to the Genoese a monopoly of trade and 
almost a right of dominion. The Roman empire (I 
smile in transcribing the name) might soon have sunk 
into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of the 
republic had not been checked by the ruin of her 
freedom and naval power. A long contest of one 
hundred and thirty years was determined by the 
triumph of Venice ; and the factioihs of the Genoese 

^ The Abb^ de Sade (M<^moires sur la Vie de Petrarque, 
tom. iii. pp. 257-263) translates this letter, which he had copied 
from a MS. in the king of France’s library. Though a servant 
of the Duke of Milan, Petrarch pours forth his astonishment and 
grief at the defeat and despair of the Genoese in the following 
year (pp. 323-333)* 
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compelled them to seek for domestic peace under the 
protection of a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or the 
French king. Yet the spirit of commerce survived 
that of conquest; and the colony of Pera still awed 
the capital, and navigated the Euxine, till it was 
involved by the Turks in the final servitude of Con¬ 
stantinople itself. 
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